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APPORTIONMENT AND THE ELEC- 
TORAL COUNT. 


A WEARISOME WRANGLE IN THE HOUSE 
OVER THE FORMER AXND NO ACTION 
TAKEN—THE SENATE RESOLUTION FOR 


A JOINT CONVENTION ADOPTED—-DAVID 


DAVIS'S AMBITION. 


Wasnrncton, Feb. 5.—The Apportion- 
ment bill was taken up by the House to-day, 
and, after being discussed for two or three 
hours, went over without any action having 
been taken or without any arrangement 
naving been reached as to the time when the 
House will vote upon the measure. Late in 
the afternoon the discussion was given a par- 
tisan turn by Mr. Calkins, of Indiana, whose 
speech attracted much attention from both 


sides of the House. He said the pending bill 


was not a fair one, inasmuch as_ the 
fractions were given to the South, with a view 
to increase the representation from that sec- 
tion, and that this had been done in obedience 
to the dictation of Southern members, to 


whom the Democrats of the North had always 
subserviently bowed. His speech called out 


several replies from Southern members, and, 
after a partisan wrangle for some time, the 
House grew weary of the senseless tumult and 
precipitately adjourned. 

The Senate resolution providing for the 


meeting of the two houses in joint convention 


on Wednesday next, to count and declare the 


Electoral vote, was taken up and passed to-day 
by the Houses after two hours’ debate, which 
was not marked by any feature of special in- 
terest except the speeches made by Mr. Fen- 
ton and ons or two other Georgia Democrats, 


who do not surrender their convictions upon 


the demand of party caucus. Mr. Fen- 
ton took occasion to protest against the 
old idea of State rights, and assured 
the House and country that that heresy no 
longer obtained among the mass of the people 
of orgia, who now regarded the laws of the 
United States as superior to those of a State. 


This sentiment was applauded by the Republi- 
cans, Mr, Hammond, of Georgia, made an at- 


tempt to reply to Mr. Fenton, but his effort 
was a signal failure. The resolutions were 
assed with comparatively trifling opposition. 

Vhen the resolution came to a vote the first 
branch was agreed to without division. 
second branch was agreed to by a vote of 
yeas 160, nays 77. The Republicans, as a 
Tule,’ yoted in the negative and the Democrats 


in the affirmative, The following Democrats, 


however, voted in thenegative: Messrs, Acklen 
Converse, Culberson, Hurd, Slemons, an 
Young of Tennessee, and the following Repub- 


licans in the affirmative: Messrs. Baker, Bel- 
Burrows, Calkins, 


The 


ford, Bisbes, Bowman, 
Cannon, C mter, Chittenden, Crapo, Dag- 
ett, Dick, Ferdon, Field, Fisher, Hail, Haw- 
ey, Hayes, Hazleton, Heilman, Hiscock, Horr, 


Kelley, Killinger, Lindsey, McGowan, Mor- 
ton, O'Neill, Prescott, Rice, Robinson, Stone, 
and Taylor of Ohio. 

The following is the full text of the resolution 
as adopted: 


Resolved, &¢.—Firsi—That the two houses of Con- 
ss shall assemble inthe hall of the House of 
presentatives, on Wednesday, the 9th of Feb- 

ruary, 1881, at 12 o’ciock meridian, and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall be the presiding officer; 
that one person be appointed a teller on the part 
of the Senate and two on the part of the House of 
Representatives, to make a list of the votes as 
they shall be declared; that the result shall be de- 
tivered to the President of the Senate, who shall 
announce the state of the vote, and the persons 
elected, to the two houses assembled as aforesaid, 
which shall be deemed a declaration of the persons 
elected President and Vice-President of the United 
States, and, together with alist of votes, be entered 
on the Journals of the two houses. 

Second--That if it shall appear that any votes of 


Electors for President or Vice-President of the 


‘United States have been given on a day other than 
‘that fixed for casting such votes by act of Congress, 
in pursuance of the Constitution of the United 
States, if the counting or omitting to count such 
votes shall not essentially change the result of the 
election, they shall be reported by the President of 
the Senate in the following manner: Were the 
votes of Electors cast on the — day of —, 1880, to 
be counted, the result would be for A. B., for Pres- 
ident of the United States, — votes, and C. D., for 
President of the United States, — votes; if not 
counted the res:It would be, for A. B., for Presi- 
dent of the United States, — votes, and for C. D., 
for President of the United States, — votes; but 
in either event, -- is elected President of the United 
States. And in the same manner for Vice-President, 

Senator David Davis is ambitious to 
become Chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate, and it is said that the 
Democrats, if they sucesced in organizing the 
Senate after the 4th of March, are willing to 


give him that place, now held by Mr. Thur- 


man, although there are three Democratic 
Senators who have a better title, by the un- 
written rules of the Senate. These Sen- 
ators are said to be satisfied with 
the Chairmanships of other committees which 
they now hold, and to be willing to allow Mr. 
Davis to be promoted over their heads. The 
three Senators are Bayard, Garland, and 


Lamar, who are at the head of the Committees 
on Finance, Territories, and Railroads, re- 
spectively. Judge Vavis’s peculiar position in 
the Senate after March 4 adds interest to this 
announcement concerning the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Assurance of promotion to the head 
of that committee may make the Democratic 
side of the chamber more attractive to him 
than it otherwise would be. 


a 


THE TEHUANTEPEC SHIP RAILWAY. 


MODIFYING THE ORIGINAL PROPOSITION— 
ANSWERING CAPT. EADS’S ARGUMENT. 

W asuINGcton, Feb. 5.—The House Com- 

mittee on Intercceanic Canals to-day, by a vote 

of 5to 4, decided to report affirmatively the 


Eads bill for the construction of a ship railway 
across the Tehuantepec Isthmus, The bill agreed 


upon is a modification of the original proposi- 
tion, the modiccation consisting in reducing 
the time for which the guarantee asked from 
this Government is pledged from 30 to 
15 years. The four gentlemen who voted in 


the negative were Messrs, Whitthorne, Hutch- 


ins, Turner, and Nichols, all Democrats, Mr. 


Page, who is opposed to the Eads scheme, was 
absent. The meeting of the committee to-day 
was an excited and stormy one, and was 
marked by a bitter personal controversy be- 
tween Mr. Conger, who is for the subsidy, 
and Mr. Hutchins, who is against it. It 


is probable that the bill will be reported 


the next time the committee is called, but 
there is not the slightest possibility of its pas- 
sage in the House. Even should the bill get 
before the House, it would have to go to the 
Cominittee of the Whole on a single objection, 
for the reason that it provides for an appro- 


priation of money. Such a reference will et- 


fectually prevent the bill ever being reached, 
for the reason that there are now on the calen- 
dar of the Committee of the Whole about 230 
bills, and the scheme of Mr. Eads would have 
tc go to the footof thecalendar. With the 
well-known antagonism of the Speaker to all 
measures of this kind, there is no possibility of 
Mr. Eads succeeding at the present session. 

In a letter printed in THE Times of to-day, 
Mr. Eads complains that his project has been 
misrepresen in THE TrmEs’s Washington 
nispatches, and he contends that the conclu- 
sions of THE TIMES’S correspondent as to the 
force and effect of the Mexican concession, 

veral articles of which were printed in THE 

mugs of Thursday, are not justified by the 
language of the Mexican grant. To sustain 
bis allegation, Mr. Eads quotes the twenty- 
seventh article of the grant, which is in these 
words: 

Articie 27. If. by reason of;the magnitude of the 
work to which this contract refers, the company 
should receive aid in money or in guarantees from 
some foreign Government, the company may give 
to that Government all the security of assignment 
and intervention in the earnings of the road which 
it may agree to do with that Government, provided 


this be Gone without attacking the clauses of this 
contract. 


Article 2 of the grant, which was printed 
in cr mcg: He Times, distinctly states that the 


20m! be Mexi even though some 
or all of | its shareholders ‘be Sorelanetee and it 


further states that none of the members of this 
company can claim any rights, with regard to 
property and other matters connected with the 
company, under any pretext whatever, and 
that the Mexican Government in its claims to 
jurisdiction shall not be subject to the inter- 
ference of foreign diplomatic agents. Article 27, 
which Mr. Eads quotes in his letter as an an- 
swer to the statements in THE TIMES’s dis- 
patches, so far from refuting these statements 
confirm them, as will be seen by reading the 
proviso to that section, which qualifies what- 
ever concession is made by that particular 
article to any foreign Government that may 
give aid to the company, the proviso distinctly 
prescribing that any security for aid grants by 
any foreign Government in furtherance of the 
work of constructing the railway, can only be 
given by the company when such security does 
not attack the clauses of the Mexican grant. 
The entire concession was drawn with that 
skill and ingenuity for which Spanish diplo- 
macy is noted, and Mr. Eads cannot hide the 
fact that if his ship railway is constructed 
under the concession which he holds from 
Mexico, that Government will have the.sole 


and absolute right to control the enterprise 
and direct its management to the exclusion of 
all other parties. 


— or 


THE REFUNDING BILL. 


VIEWS OF MR. A. & HATCH ON THE QUES- 
TION NOW BEFORE CONGRESS, 


Mr. A. §. Hatch, of the banking firm of 


Fisk: & Hatch, returned from Washington, 
where he had been for several days, yesterday. 
A Times reporter asked Mr. Hatch what he 
had learned about the new Refunding bill. He 


-said: ‘‘ Judging from the action of the House 


of Representatives and the Senate Committee 


on Finance, and from what is publicly known 


of the temper of the majority of both houses 


of Congress, I cannot see how I can possibly 
predict with any certainty what the provisions 
of the Refunding bill will be. The House 
wants to issue the new bonds at 3 per cent. in- 


terest, but the Finance Committee of the Sen- 


ate has recommended that this rate be in- 
creased to 31¢ per cent. While the Finance 


Committee has made this recommendation, it 
is still uncertain what the vote of the Senate 
itself will be on this question. The report of 
the committee is not final. The Senate still 
has to vote on the main proposition. It is 


understood that there is a strong determina- 


tion among the leading advocates of the bill as 


passed in the House of Representatives to ad- 
here to the rate of interest—3 per cent.—fixed 
in the original bill.”’ 

““What is the feeling in Congress with re- 
gard to the option to be given to the public to 
call in the bonds?’ asked the reporter. 


** There is a strong indisposition to place the 
option of redemption in the hands of the Gov- 


ernment for any long period,” was the ans- 


wer. “This seems to be the feeling in both 
houses of Congress. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that, whatever the.rate of interest finally 
determined upon may be, the option of the 
Government to redeem the bonds wili be ex- 
tended beyond 10 years, and possibly it may 
not be extended beyond 5 years. It may be 
reasonably assumed that the peer bill, as 


it will be finally adopted, will provide for a 


certain amount of short certificates or Treasury 
notes, redeemable at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment after 1 year and payable after 10 
“Somat The Finance Committee of the Senate 

as recommended no change in the House bill 
in regard to the option of redemption or the 
time of maturity of this class of securities. The 
bonds which wiil be authorized will be either 


5-10s or 5-20s at 344 per cent., or 5-20s and possi- 
bly 10-40s at 3 per cent.” 
 Asitis expected,” said Mr. Hatch, “ that 


the new loan, whatever its terms may be, will 
be offered by the Government at par, itis a 
subject of interest and inquiry among invest- 
ors as to the probabie relative value of the 
present 41 and 4 per cent. bonds, as compared 
with the new loan at par. The existing 41 
per cent. bonds have 10% years to run, 


and the 4 per cents, have 2614 years to run, 
Assuming that the new bonds to be issued 
shall bear interest at the rate of 314 per cent. 
per annum, the longest time white it may be 
expected that they will have to run is 5 
years. Now, a 336 per cent. bond, with 5 
years to run, will yield a net income of 3 per 
cent. per annum for a period of 5 years if 
bought at 102.31. A 41¢ r cent. bond, 
with 1044 years to run, will yield the same 
income if bought at 113.43, and a 4 
per cent. bond, with 261% years to run, will 
give a return of 3 per cent. if bought at 
118.11. From this it will be seen that on the 
basis of a 3 per cent. net income the 444 per 
cent. bonds would be worth 11.12 per cent. 
more than the 34¢ per cent. bonds. On the 
same basis the difference in value between the 
314g per cent. and the existing 4 per cent. 
bonds would be 15.88. Notwithstanding the 
action of the Senate Finance Committee,” 


continued Mr, Hatch, “‘it is extremely doubt- 


ful whether any refunding loan will be au- 
thorized which bears over 3 per cent. inter- 
est. It is well known that leading advocates 
of the bill as passed in the House are strongly 
averse to any increase in the rate of interest. 
If the Senate adopts the report of its Finance 
Committee. and fixes the rate at 314 per cent., 


the bill will go to a conference committee for 


a final settlement as to its terms, There is a 


strong disposition in both houses of Congress 
to “mapenee and pass a funding bill. There is 
little doubt that a bill for this purpose will be 
passed at this session.”’ 


THE DELEGATE FROM UTAH. 
Sart Lake City, Feb. 5.—Mr. Campbell 


was yesterday served with Mr, Cannon’s no- 


tice of contest for the Delegate’s seat from 


Utah in the next House of Representatives. 


owl Campbell arrived here from the East last 
night. 


GEN. GARFIELD’S MOVEMENTS. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, Feb. 5.—Telegrams re- 


ceived here report that Gen, Garfield and 


wife went to Cleveland to-night, visiting Dr. 
Robinson, and to-day proceeded to Huron, 
Mich., to the funeral of Mrs. Rudolph, an 
aunt of Mrs. Garfield. 


BEQUESTS SCRATCHED ODT. 
Kineston, N, Y. Feb. 5,—Miss Eliza Quit- 


man, av elderly lady, and a sister of Gen. Quitman, 


of Mexican war fame, died in this city a few weeks 
ago, leaving a will which is likely to cause some 
litigation, by reason of afew new legal aspects in- 
volved. The will, as originally drawn and exe- 
cuted, seems to have been legal and proper in all 
respects. By such original instrument, however, 
it appears the testatrix bequeathed 35,000 to the 
two daughters of her nephew, F. roy Quitman, 
and $1,000 to another grand niece, the daughter of 
Elizabeth. These two clauses in the will now ap- 
pear crossed out. It is claimed that sometime 
after executing the paper, the old lady, for some 
reason, changed her miud, and instead of writing a 
codicil, she went to the bank having her will in 
charge, and scratched out the above clauses. No- 
tice of probate. rejecting the clauses named, has 
been given. Whether the clauses erased annul 
those bequests, whether the paper can stand asa 
will with such clauses stricken out, or whether, if 


the clauses be regarded ag stricken out, the 
amounts mentioned shall go to the residuary lega- 
tee, or whether it would go asif testatrix nad died 
intestate, are the questions at issue. 
—<= 
ROMANCE LATE IN LIFE. 

Kineston, N. Y., Feb. 15.—Late advices 
from the adjoining mountain region contain the 
particulars of a somewhat romantic elopement, 
which, if not in high life, seems to have been at 
least in advanced life. Away back in the moun- 
tains, at the little hamlet of Broadhead, the exist- 
ence of which few people have any idea of, two 
elderly people, becoming impressed with the 
charms and attractions of each other, and being 
opposed in their plans by an undutiful son of the 
prospective bride, suddenly took it into their heads 
to run away and get married, despite all opposi- 
tion. Nash Bush, an old, stalwart mountain farmer 
of 75 years, spent in single blessedness, thus takes 
unto himself a wife in the person of Mrs. Lock- 
wood, a blooming widow of 65. He is a man of 
rugged build, weighing over 200 pounds; she a 
petite blonde of less than a hundred-weight. The 
opposing son, with whom the bride and mother 
lived, finding the nuptials consecrated in spite of 
his wishes, becomes gracefully reconciled, and 
takes the happy couple in. 


STROUDSBURG, Penn., Feb. 5.—Samuel 
Bainey, who was arrested, charged with the mur- 
der of Etta Bittenbender, was tried before a Jus- 
tice of the Peace here to-day and acquitted of any 
complicity in the crime. 


NEW-YORK, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1881.----TRIPLE SHEET. 


THE LAND LEAGUE'S CHECK 


EFFECTS OF ENGLAND'S REPRES- 
SIVE MEASURES. 


THE ARREST OF MICHAEL DAVITT AND THE 
SUSPENSION OF THE IRISH MEMBERS 
PRODUCING DEPRESSION AMONG LAND 


LEAGUERS—COMMENTS OF THE PAPERS. 
Lonpon, Feb. 5.—It now appears that 


Davitt was removed from Milbank Prison at 
4 o’clock this morning, either to Dartmoor or 
Portland. 

Relative to the possibility of an attempt be- 
irg made to rescue him the authorities in Dart- 
moor were warned not to place too much con- 
fidence in the absence of pro-Irish feeling there. 

A Dublin correspondent says: ‘* The suspen- 
sion of the Irish members of Parliament and 
the arrest of Michael Davitt have caused much 


commotion, but nothing like the excitement 


which might have been expected. The only 


effect the arrest of Davitt appears to have had 
was to cool down the popular ardor and pro- 
duce disappointment and depression. It was 
felt to be a severe blow to the agitation, anda 
remarkable change is observed in the tone of 


the Land Leaguers. The indignation meetings 


in the provinces were small assemblies, There 
is reason to believe that the arrest of Davitt 
wiil teach the people a salutary lesson.”* 

The Times this morning, commenting on 
Mr. Davitt’s arrest, says: ‘‘A point had been 
reached in the crisis of affairs when it was ab- 
solutely inconsistent with public safety that 
the og Is wg of triumphant law- 


lessness furnished by Mr. Davitt could 


longer be tolerated, It was quite impossible 
that any Government could shut its eyes to the 
latest steps in the march of disaffection. Un- 
less those whose business it is to watch the 
movement are much mistaken, the design 
which now commends itself to the agitation is 
to transfer the theatre of intimidation 
and violence from _  tIrish to English 


soil, We will hope that the apprehensions 
entertained by the Police of Irish violence in 


London and .other large towns have their 
foundation rather in bravado than in deter- 
mined treason, but it has been thought neces- 
sary to take the most strict precautions in 
every part of the kingdom. The remarkable 
precautions at the Houses of Parliament con- 
tinue. The troops on several occasions, even 


in London, were confined to their barracks. 


England is harassed, if not with formidable 


danger, with alarms which are little less de- 
structive to tranquillity. To put an end to 
such a distracting state of things something 
more is necessary than the hypocritical exhor- 
tations to cefulness contained in the circu- 
lar of the Home Rule members of Parliament, 
who consider Mr. Davitt a counselor of pru- 


dence, restraint, and tolerance.” 
eeemerwipemvens 
FRESH PHASES OF THE STRUGGLE. 


AN INTIMIDATED FARMER MISSING—CARING 
FOR THE LAND LEAGUE FUNDS—PAR- 
LIAMENT’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Cork, Feb. 5.—The hearing of charges of 
intimidation against a priest and six members 


of the Kilmallock Land League has been 
adjourned until Monday, owing to the dis- 


appearance of a farmer named Berkerry, 
whom they are charged with intimidating, 
he having, it is said, fled to America. A war- 
rant has been issued for his apprehension. 
KILDYSERT, Feb. 5.—The authorities hav 


decided, in consequence of the quantity of 


arms in the possession of the peasantry, to con- 


centrate the Police now scattered in small 
country stations in County Clare into larger 
stations. 

Lonpon, Feb. 5.—A Dublin correspondent 
says: ‘‘ All the funds of the Land League 
have been lodged in France forsafety. The 


deposit was made in the names of Messrs, Par- 


nell, Villon, Davitt, and Egan. It was ar- 
ranged that authority to draw any of the fund 
should be signed by three of these four gentle- 
men. Mr. Davitt, being imprisoned, cannot 
sign, and should another Trustee be arrested 
atter the passage of the Coercion bill, the ex- 
ecutive would be unable to draw upon the 
fund. This consideration has been carefully 
debated, and very strong arguments have been 
brought to bear on Mr. Egan to place himself 
beyond tbe _— of the operation of the Coer- 
cion act. . Egan has gone to London to 
consult with Mr. Parnell. He will probably 
go to France and remain there.”’ 

The ladies’ committee of the Land League 
has issued an appeal, in which it predicts the 
early imprisonment of the leaders and organ- 
izers of the League, and urges the .women of 
Ireland to form associations to carry on the 
agitation. 

The Spectator to-day says: “One man 
emerges from thestrange Parliamentary scenes 
of this week, which may mark a turning point 
in English history, with a loftier reputation 
and stronger hold upon the respect and affec- 
tion of his countrymen. Complete justice has 
never hitherto m done to Mr. Brand, 


(Speaker of the House of Commons,) but it will 


be by future historians, It was no light mat- 


ter to take the step he took on Wednesday, and 
institute what, despite an old precedent or 
two, was a revolution in Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, but in taking it he saved Parliament 
itself, and the best system of _ free 
Government that man has ever invented, from 
paralysis. He will be frankly supported by 
all that is sound in opinion of the three coun- 


tries.” The Spectator concludes a second arti- 


cle on Mr. Gladstone’s resolution as follows: 
“The Commons have carried the least that 
will be effectual with a promptitude and pas- 
sionlessness of determination that will go far to 
daunt those who would be tikely to measure 
their strength against the House again. Thurs- 
day night lifted the House, and all directly 
concerned in its guidance, to a new level in its 


already not inglorious history.” 
ep 
TURKEY’S GREAT BURDEN. 


THE PORTE WANTS GREECE TO SUSPEND AR- 
MAMENT—TAXES DEMANDED FIVE YEARS 

IN ADVANCE. 
Lonpon, Feb. 5.—A dispatch from Rome 


says: “ News has been received here that the 


Porte refuses to submit to the scheme for the 


settlement of the boundary question, unless 
assured that Greece willsuspend its armaments 
and concentration of troops. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb. 5.—In consequence 
of the necessities of the State, the Porte is pre- 


paring new taxes, including a poll-tax, anda 


forced loan from the inhabitants of Constan- 


tinople on the ground of their exemption from 
military service in other parts of the empire. 
The land tax is to be increased and paid five 
years in advance. 

Count von Hatzfeldt, German Ambassador 
here, has received an additional month’s leave 
of absence. Count von Radolinski, First Sec- 
retary to the Embassy, will act as his substi- 


tute in the Greek negotiations until the end of 


March.” 
——— rt 
SPRING RACING AT ST. LOUIS. 

Sr. Louris, Feb. 5.—The six stake races to 
be run at the Spring meeting of the St. Louis Jockey 
club closed on Feb. 1 with 238 entries, a much 
larger number than was ever received here before, 
The entries are divided as follows: Coquette Stakes, 
for 2-year old fillies, 40; Jockey Club Stakes for 
2-year olds, 51: Hotel Stakes, for maiden 3-year 
olds, 34; Brewers’ Cup, for all ages, 20: Street Rail- 
roads’ Stakes, for all ages, 31. Other stakes for the 
meeting will probably be opened by the clubs in a 


short time. 
_ nh - 


EARTHQUAKE IN NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
PortsmoutTsH, N. H., Feb. 5.—A shock of an 
earthquake is reported to have been felt at Green- 
land and Stratham yesterday. 
f EE AE SA AT Co SNS Ee 
RUNNING AWAY FROM REFORM SCHOOL. 
Boston, Feb. 5.—Twenty-five boys escaned 
from the Reform School at Westboro, Mass., last 
pight. Fifteen have been recaptured. 
a 
CARTING AWAY A TOLL-HOUSE. 
Lone Brancu, N. J., Feb. 5.—For many 
years a toll-gate has been in existence here on the 


. Main thoroughfare in the centre of the town. On 


Tuesday last the Town Council ordered the Street 
Commissioner to remove the toll-house. and it was 
carried on asleigh outside of the town and into 
Eatonton Township. The turnpike company, it is 
said, purposes 10 test the legality of the Town 
Coundll’s action in the Supreme Court. The people 
greatly rejoice at the removal of the toll-house. 


ee 


BRIBE-GIVING IN TENNESSEE. 


—-—_@——-— 


FLIGHT OF AN IMPORTANT WITNESS—NO DI- 
RECT TESTIMONY GIVEN YESTERDAY. 
' Nasuvitie, Tenn., Feb. 5.—The Legis- 


latiye investigating committee reassembled 
this morning. Senator Smallman said he had 
been informed that one of the most important 


witnesses, Henry McLaughlin, had fled from 
the city, whereupon an attachment was issued 
for McLaughlin and given to an officer to 
serve. McLaughlin has been traced as far as 


Franklin, Ky. It is supposed be witnessed a 
transfer of money to one or more Democrats 


who voted for Republican candidates for State 
offices. 


Representative Trimble was sworn, and 


stated he did not sign the note sent to Repre- 
sentative Davis, and knew nothing whatever 
of its existence until he saw it in the report of 
yesterday’s proceedings. He did not know 


Davis had ever received such a note, and had 


nothing whatever to do with the writing or 


sending of it. He never spoke to any Demo- 
crat about the Senatorialrace. His first choice 
for Senator was Horace Maynard. He did 
not believe that any other Republican could 
be elected. He voted for Judge Harrison be- 
cause he had heard that on a certain ballot he 


(Harrison) would receive four Democratic 


votes, and he thought he would give him a 


chance. He did not know that any money had 
been used to induce Democrats to vote for Re- 
publicans. He did not know that Mr. Davis 
voted for Harrison on the ballot mentioned. 


The witness was trying all this time to procure 
the withdrawal of Harrison. 


The counse! for Littleton presented an affi- 
davit, sworn to by his client, in which the 


latter states, upon information and belief, that 


McLaughlin was the principal actor in the pur- 
chase of votes of members, and that if his at- 
tendance is enforced the affiant believes that he 
will beable to prove that,for moneyed consider- 
ation actually paid in the presence of said Mc- 
Laughlin, Plummer and avis agreed to and 
did cast their respective votes for D. T. Nunn 


for Secretary of State, and James N. Nolan 


for Controller, Subpcenas were issued for 


Senator Barrett, Representative Baker, Con- 
troller Gaines, and Treasurer Polk. The com- 
mittee adjourned until next Wednesday. 


FLOODS IN THE FAR WEST. 


THE INUNDATION ABOUT SACRAMENTO AND 


MARYBVILLE™DAMAGE IN COLORADO 


AND NEW-MEXICO, 


San Franciscof Feb. 5.—Late advices re- 
port that Marysville has not been flooded, the town 
having a narrow escape. Sacramento is for the 
present safe, and may escape inundation, asit is 
supposed that the height of the waters has been 


reached, though another freshet is announced from 


the mountains. Several times to-day the Sacra- 


mento and American Rivers were awash with the 
levees around the city, but by bulkheading, and 
with the use of sand-bags, &c., the overflow was 
staid, and at present writing—8 P. M.—all dangeris 
believed to be over at Sacramento. That city and 
Marysville are the only towns of any consequence 


in a district of 100 miles long by 40 miles wide that 
have not been overflowed. This evening telegrams 


report, rain only in the southern portion of the 
State. If fair weather continues there will be no 
further damage, as the rivers are falling so fast 
that the rise coming from the mountains cannot do 
ony further injury. 
dispatch from Courtland says: ‘‘ At 3:80 P. M. 
to-day the Sacramento River broke over the levee 
and flooded this town and the adjacent country. 
The destruction to property was very great. Dis- 
atches say that the towns of Oroville and Riggs, 


n Butte County, are overflowed, 


Pues.o, Col., Feb, 5.—The Purgatory River is 
flooded worse than ever known. At Las Animas 
about four miles of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé track is covered by about three feet of water. 
No Eastern mails have been received for two days, 
and there is no telling when they will get through. 

Sr. Louis, Feb. 5.—Advices from the far West 
say that the sudden melting of the snow in the 
mountains is doing great damage in Southern Col- 
orado and New-Mexico. A serious wash-out is re- 
ported on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé road 
near Animas City, Col., and several miles of track 
are under water in different places. 


NOMINATIONS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


POSTAL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS—PROMO- 
TIONS IN ARMY AND NAVY. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—The President sent 


the following nominations to the Senate to-day: 
Assistant Appraiser.—Franklyn Sawyer, at Port- 


land, Me. 

Postmasters.—James H. Masten, at Cohoes, N. Y.; 
Joseph Harriman, Waterford, N. Y.; Mary B. Hig- 
ley, Minersville, Penn.; Frank T. Albright, Mason, 
Mich.; C. G. Griffey, Negaunee, Mich.; Sylvester 
W. Osborn, Darlington, Wis.; John E. Johnston, 
Warsaw, Ill.; Irving W. Card, Mason City, Iowa; 


Otto Froelick, Fresno ria Cal.; J. E. Putnam, 
Walla Walla, Washington Territory; Arthur Meer- 


scheidt, Lagrange, Texas; Daniel Gunn, Sulphur 
Springs, Texas; L. C. R. Scott, Orange, Texas; 
Henry R. Smith, Canton, Miss. 

Reg opt. John Mix, to be Major of cavalry; 
First Lieut. Frank Heath, Ordnance Department, 
to be Captain; First Lieuts. of cavalry William P. 
Clark and Oscar Etting, to be Captains; First Lieut. 
John McGilvray, to be Captain of artillery; Second 
Lieuts. Henry C, Lapoint and Joseph F. Cummings, 
to be First Lieutenants of cavalry. 


Navy,—Master Lazarus L. Reamey to be a Lieu- 


tenant; Ensign Bradley A. Fiske to be a Master, and 
Midshipman Henry C. Wakenshaw to be an Ensign. 

Collector of Customs.—Adam G@. Malloy, District 
of Galveston, Texas. 

Land Ofjficers.—Mark 8S. Blunt to be Register at 
Pueblo, Col.; Henry Cousins, of Wisconsin. to be 
Register at Florence, Arizona; Edwin S. Whittier 
to be Receiver at Evanston, Wyoming, and William 
H. Somers to be Receiver at Beatrice, Neb. 
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TIDINGS OF MARINE LOSS, 
Lonpon, Feb, 5.—The Italian bark Antoinet- 


ta Ottone, Capt. Schiaffino, from Newcastle Jan. 
17, for New-York, has been totally wrecked. The 
crew wag saved. 

The British brig Penelope Tutton, of Swansea, 
was abandoned on Jan. 19, dismasted and rudder- 


less, The crew was saved. 


The British bark Muriel, Capt. Hannay, before re- 


ported at Queenstown, from New-Orleans, is leaky. 
She jettisoned a part of her cargo, which was dam- 


aged. 

eThe Danish bark Tordenskjold, Capt. Pederson. 
from Savannah, for Queenstown, before reporte 
ashore at Themelthorpe, was floated. 

The British steamer Statesman, Capt. Hughes, 
from New-Orleans Jan. 13, has arrived at Liver- 


pool, She had boats smashed on passage. 

The Norwegian bark Kong Sverre, Capt, 
Eleasen, from Baltimore Jan. 1, has arrived at 
Queenstown leaking. She had her decks swept on 
passage. 

Priymovutn, Feb. 5.—An unknown schooner. ap- 
ager a collier, ran on a shoal, in the outer har- 

or, called Brown’s Island, last night, and lies 
there bilged. The crew were taken off this morn- 
ing by men from the life-saving station. She must 
prove & total wreck. 

Hatirax, Nova Scotia, Feb. 5—The schooner 
Star of the East, of Gloucester, Mass., has arrived 
at Liverpool, Nova Scotia, from George’s Bank, 
with the loss of her bowsprit, her foremast sprung, 
and her head-gear damaged. The Captain reports 
that the vessel was struck bef a envy see on Satur- 
day morning of last week with the above result. 

Sr. Joun, New-Brunswick, Feb. 5.—The schooner 
Frank L., lumber laden, for New-York, has been 
damaged by fire to the extent of $1,000. 


GENERAL RAILWAY NOTES. 
CurIcaaGo, Feb. 5.—The Lake Shore and Mich- 
igan Southern Railroad Company has contracted 
for 55 new locomotives, 1.750 freight cars, anda 
large number of passenger coaches. The additions 
to its equipments during the present season will in- 


volye the expenditure of over $2,000,000. Besides 
this outlay for rolling stock, the company will con- 
struct a second track on the western division of 
its road, reduce the grade to a maximum of 16 feet 
to kg mile, and erect a freight-house at Engle- 
wood. ; 

Ricumony, Va., Feb. 5.—Gen. William Mahone has 
made an application in the United States court for 
leave to redeem the property of the Atlantic, Mis- 
— and Ohio Ra d. Judges Bond and 
Hughes will meet in this city next Tuesday to hear 
the application. The counsel of all the parties in 
the case will be given notice accordingly. The 
road is advertised for sale on Feb. 10. Representa- 
tives of the cities of Norfolk, Lyuchburg, and Pe- 
ters are ex to meet early next week and 
place themselves in direct communication with 
parties desirous of purchasing the road 


STILL CASTING BALLOTS 


THE TEDIOUS SENATORIAL FIGHT 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
NECESSARY BUSINESS BEFORE THE TWO 


BRANCHES OF THE LEGISLATURE MUCH 
DELAYED—PREDICTING A SPECIAL SES- 
SION, 


HaRRisBurG, Feb. 5.—The custom of the 


Pennsylvania Legislature has been, ever since 


the days of development in railway communi- 
cation, to hold full sessions only on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. On Monday even- 
ing a half session has been held, another on 


Friday from 10 to 12, and on Saturday 
none. Members generally, therefore, made 


their plans to arrive here some time during 
Monday afternoon or evening, and to leave in 
the noon trains of Friday. But the United 
States Senator contest has disturbed all this 


very seriously. As the law of Congress re- 


quires that at least one ballot a day shall be 


taken, beginning at 12 M., ithas been regardedas 
necessary for members to remain here not only 
on Friday past the noon hour, but also on 
Saturday and Monday, in order to take part 


in the joint convention. This is altogether m- 


convenient, and adds further to tho general 


disgust felt at the prolonged contest. Last 
Saturday, for the first time, the joint conven- 
tion found itself without a quorum, only 101 
members (out of 248) being present who were 
able to vote, and on Monaay the situation was 


very little improved, the vote only reaching 
117. There had been much discussion privately 


as to the action which the convention would 
take if it found itself without a quorum, 
one theory being that the absentees would 
have to be sent for andthe convention con- 
tinue in session until they were brought in. 


As a matter of fact, however, there was noth- 


ing done or said; the Lieutenant-Governor 
simply announced on Saturday that there had 


been no choice, there being no quorum, and 
an adjournment was immediately carried. The 
consequence of this is that the members gen- 
erally will be paired off and absent Saturday 
and Monday. If it makes no difference, they 
certainly do not propose to remain here. 


To give a part of each day’s sitting to the 


joint convention necessarily interferes with 


the Legislative business. Each house meets at 
11 A. M. on most days of the week, and ad- 
journs at 1. Of theso two hours. from 40 
to 60 minutes are regularly consumed in 
the convention. The ballot itself takes about 
35 minutes, but the forms of beginning the 
sitting and the frequent motions to take more 
ballots alt} &c., consume often the remain- 


der of afull hour. The business is therefore 
much delayed, and falls behind the progress 


made in 1879—the last previous session. The 
consequence of this will be that even by sitting 
to the end of the 150 days—all the law allows 
Rey. for—many bills will not be completed. 

his was the case in 1879, and astherehas been 
a two-year interval, it would be likely, at any 
rate, to be worse now. But there are, besides, 


more measures of importance demanding at- 
tention now than there were in 1879—tho 


revenue bills, apportionment, &c.—and with 
the additional drag of the Senatorship the 
outcome at June 1 is very easily foreshadowed. 
A special session next Winteris very common- 
ly predicted, although Gov. Hoyt will not 
consent to this unless it prove to be actually 
unavoidable. Uptothis time about 100 bills 
have been reported from the committees in the 


House, and about half as many in the Senate. 


Some of these are with a “negative recom- 
mendation,” which ends their career, except 
when apace action is taken to restore them. 
Several are the usual appropriations to chari- 
table institutions, hospitals, &c., which the 
State for many years has been in the habit of 
aiding liberally. None of the bills, so far, is 
of _— public interest, though many of them 
make changes of note in existing laws. One, 
now pending in the Senate, provides for a 
system of chattel mortgage on specific articles 
of personal property, chiefly lumber, logs, crude 
petroleum, iron ore, (mined and prepared for 
use,) pig-iron, bloom and other iron, canal- 
boats, slate, and coal, mined and prepared for 
use. The legal system of Pennsylvania has 
never tolerated mortgages on personality, with 
the exception of an act passed in 1875, to run 
for a limited period, which is now out, referring 
to nearly the same articles as are just named, 
It, like the one now asked for, was chiefl 

for the convenience of the oil, lumber, coal, 
and iron interests, and was little approved by 
people outside, the idea being that it might be 
an ‘entering wedge’’ toa general system of 
mortgages on all kinds of personal property. 


BUILDINGS ROOFED WITH ICE. 
—— 


ONE OF THE PECULIARITIES OF NIAGARA— 


A MAN INJURED IN CUTTING THE ICE 
AWAY. 
PROSPECT House, NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario, 
Feb. 5.—A painful accident occurred here this after- 
noon to Joseph Kirkland, a hackman, employed in 


cutting ice off one of the buildings. A heavy piece 


of ice slid, struck him and broke his left leg just 
above the ankle, and had he not been secured by a 
rope he would have been dashed to pieces. He was 
cared for by Dr. McGarry, of Drummondville. 

The mode of cutting theice is very peculiar. 
The roofs of the buildings in the vicinity of the 
falls are made very strong, to support the heavy 
weight, and steep, to carry quickly off the spray 
that at times falls upon them. <A ladder is raised 
to the eaves of the building. A man ascends 
with an axe and euts foot-hoids in the 
ice onthe roof all the way up tothe gable. The 
ladder is then shifted. and another man ascends in 
asimilar manner, until as many as are required 
have secured positions on the roof. Thenthe work 
of cutting off the ice commences, and as it is cut 
loose it slides and tumbles to the ground. 
The task is a dangerous and laborious one. 


When the ice isin a thawing condition, ropes are 
fastened under the men’s arms and passed over 
the gable to the opposite side of the roof, and 
there held by stout men, to prevent the cutters 
from slipping and sliding off the building. The ice 
varies from 2 to 4 feet in thickness in severe Win- 
ters, and frequently forms a crushing weight on 
the building, and for safety has to be removed, 


FROZEN IN THEIR HOME. 
stint 
A WHOLE FAMILY FOUND DEAD IN AN I80- 


LATED HOVEL. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5.—A dispatch from St. Paul, 
Minn., says: *“*On Wednesday Mr. Burite, roadmas- 
ter at Burns, on the Winona and St. Peter branch 
of the Chicago and North-western Railroad, dis- 
covered a whole family frozen to death. Mr. 


Burke, while at work with his men on the road un- 


der his charge, noticed a shanty close by trom 
which no smoke issued, and seeing no evidence 
that the place was inhabited, the men visited the 
premises and forced open the door, when a horrible 
sight greeted theireyes. Upon the couch and on 
the floor of the wretched hovel were the father, 
mother, and children, evidently a whole family, 
frozen stiff. Word was at once sent to the nearest 
town, and arrangements were made to care for the 
bodies of the unfortuuate family. Universal desti- 
tution is reported among the farmers west of 
Sleepy Eye. It is stated that no trains carrying 
fuel have passed Sleepy Eye since Dec. 24. It is 
————— to reach many of the settiers, as the 
railroads are blockaded by snow-drifts, and the 
wagon, roads are impassable, and it is feared that 
many will starve or be frozen to death before help 
can reach them.” 
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THREATENED COAL FAMINE. 

Erncsrton, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The demand for 
coal at the depot of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company in this city is becoming unusually 
brisk of late, and fears are entertained that the 
supply on hand will be exhausted before the open- 
ing of navigation, The Rhinebeck and Connecti- 
cut Railway Company lately bought 1,500 tons. 
and now Leonard & Youngman, of Albany, have 
just secured all the remaining egg and stove coal 
on the wholesale dock. there being about 2,000 tons 
of the former and 4,000 of the latter size in the 
urchase. Twenty teams are now engaged in 
aaling this coal across the river to Rhinecliff, 
where it is loaded mto cars for Albany. This order 
leaves 29,000 tons of furnace and steamer lump on 
the wholesale docks of the company here. Some 
of this is being broken into smaller sizes by a few 
retail dealers. The retail sheds of the company 
contain only about 2,500 tons of stove and chest- 


nut, which itis feared will not supply the local 
demand. Saugerties. Catskill. and other river 


5. 


villages are already out of coal. Other retail 
dealers in the city complain of a short supply. 
There has been no advance in price as yet. 


VESSELS ENDANGERED BY ICE. 


—_—-_——~.—__ 

COLI ISIONS AND OTHER ACCIDENTS AT DELA- 
WARE BREAKWATER—DISASTERS ELSE- 
WHERE. 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—The Signal Service 
Corps officer at Delaware Breakwater reports to 
the Chief Signal Officer, at 8:55 A. M., as follows: 
“The ships New City and Novara are in distress 


and collision and greatly damaged by the ice cut- 
ting their sides. The pilot-boat Howard is in dis- 
tress.”” At 9:20 A. M. it was reported: ‘* There are 


14 schooners, 2 barks, and 2 brigs anchored in the 
harbor now in a good position; but, if the ice be- 
gins to run out, they wiil run the risk of being car- 
ried ashore. The ship Everest and bark Deodata 
are both supposed to be aground in the ice-break 
and damaged. We cannot reach them on account 


of the break in the ice. The light-ship is dry on the 
breakwater. The ship Novara is now reported cut 
through and making water. The ship New City 
reports that the vessel is expected to be cut through 
very soon. At present she only leaks slightly. 
The Russian bark Dagmar is poo The Captain 
is sick, and the vessel nearly out of supplies. Ice- 
boat No. 3 is lying at the wooden pier. The 
ice on the north of the breakwater shifts with each 
tide. Inside of the breakwater the ice has re- 
mained solid three days without moving. 
DELAWARE BREAKWATER, Feb. 5.—The Reading 


steam collier Panther and a Boston steamer are off 


the Capes, (11:30 A. M.,) but cannot get through 
the ice. A Reading steam collier arrived off the 
station at 11:50 A. M., but her signal cannot be 
made out. Two barks were off the Capes, bound 
up, at 2:10 P. M. The British bark reported in dis- 
tress yesterday is now reported leaking badly, and 
has slightly fallen on her beams. Ice-boat No. 3 
has just arrived from the ship Novara, and will 
probably haul her off to a place of safety. 

Lewzs, Del., Feb. 5—The harbor, bay, and 
ocean are still one solid field of ice. Ice boat No. 
8 succeeded in bringing the abandoned bark Aren- 
dal to the Pennsylvania Railroad pier this after- 
noon. The drifted light-ship is still high upon the 
breakwater. The ship Novara has been cut through 
by the ice, and ice boat No. 3 has tried ineffectually 
to bring her inside the works. Manyof the sailors 
on vessels in the harbor have taken advantage of 
the ice gorge and walked ashore, and many of 
the town’s people have walked out to the break- 


water, The weather to-night is clear and calm; 
thermometer, 18° above. j 

Boston, Feb. 5.—The tug-boat William Woolley 
was caught in the ice yesterday, and strained in 
such a way asto cause herto leak so barily that 
she sank. Several other tugs have also been dam- 
aged by encountering the ice. 

SoutTu Amegoy, N. J., Feb. 5.—Huge ice breakers 
have been at work breaking the ice in Raritan Bay, 
and all obstruction to navigation between Taylor 


Bed Light and the coal docks of Perth Amboy and 


South Amboy has been removed. Several lighters 
and tows of canal boats arrived here to-day, the 
first in a long time. 
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FAILURE OF JOHN BROWN’S SONS. 


—— 
LIABILITIES PLACED AT $750,000—cAUSES 
GIVEN FOR THE EMBARRASSMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb.5.—Theliabilities of John 


Brown's Sons, of this city, will reach $750,000, and 
the assets are comparatively small. With time, the 
firm expects to be able to pay 25 cents on the dollar. 
Among the assets are the mills at Third and Moore 
streets, and Eighth and Tasker streets. These 
mills the firm values at over $700,000, but against 
them are mortgages for $112,000, ground-rents, and 
some mechanics’ liens. Attachments amounting 
to ag have already been issued upon the stock 
on hand by Pailadelpate parties, and there are at- 
tachments by New-York creditors for over $100,000 
against 7 in the hands of consignees in New- 
York. The books of the house have been investi- 
gated by Harding & Burnap, the New-York ex- 
perts, but their statement is not yet ready. The 
firm states that its trouble was caused by the 
shrinkage in value of its stock, and the enormous 
expense incurred in rebuilding and fitting its mill 
at Eighth and Tasker streets after its destruction 
by fire. In reference to the judgments for $100,000, 
which went against the firm by default in favor of 
members of the Brown family, the firm’s attorney 
states that they were perfectly legitimate, and that 
the debts which they represent were the results of 
valuable considerations received by the firm. Over 
700 workmen will be thrown out of employment 
by this faiiure. 


LOSSES BY FIRE. 
—~- =< 


At 3:15 o'clock yesterday morning a fire 
broke out in the Mudge Block, at James and Dom- 
inick streets, at Rome, N. Y., which destroyed 
property estimated at $50,000in value. The block, 
a four-story structure, valued at $20,000, was occu- 
pied by H. M. Lawton, grocer; Aldrich Brothers, 
tobacco and cigars; the First National Bank; 
George Batchelor, barber; Willard Ronkile, Joseph 
Porter, Nock & Briggs, and George W. Davis, law 
offices; L. E. Elmer, insurance office, and the Ameri- 
can Express Company; also by Express Agent Beat- 
tie and Andrew Elmer and wife, who lived in the 
building. Beattie was rescued by being drawn by 
ropes from one window to another. The fire appa- 
ratus did not reach the scene for three-quarters of 
an hour, and the hydrants were found frozen and 
useless. A telegram to Utica for aid was delayed un- 
til it was too late to be of service, and no railroad 
transportation was available in time. The Hager and 
Mitchell blocks were in great danger, but escaped 
with slight scorching. Dr. Kingsley’s loss on the 
Mudge Block was $20,000; insurance, $8,000, Law- 
ton’'s loss on his stock, $14,000; insurance, $7,000. 


First National Bank, loss, $6,000; insurance, $4,000. 
Aldrich Brothers had an insurance of $4,000 on 
their stock. The other losses are total, and valua- 
ble legal papers were destroyed. Rome is ina 
state of much excitement over the inefficient con- 
dition of ita Fire Department. The firemen did as 
well as they could after arriving with their de- 
fective apparatus. 


Afire broke out in the extensive manufac- 


turing building of A. S. Prather, in Jamestown, N. 
Y., Friday night, and before the flames could be 
subdued over one-half the building, with its con- 
tents, had been destroyed. The building was used 
by the manufacturers of wooden wares. White & 
Stephens. chairs, loss, $10,000; insurance, $4,000. 
Marsh & Freeman, chair factory, loss, $1,500; insu- 
rance, $800. J._S. Robinson, organs, loss, $1,500; 
insured. A. S. Prather, loss on building and bend- 
ing works, $30,000; insurance, $10,000, The Wood- 
seat Chair Company loses heavily. The fire origi- 
nated near the boller-room. Two hundred work- 
men are thrown out of employment. The works 
will be rebuilt. 


A fire broke outat 10 o’clock yesterday 
morning in the Delmonico restaurant, at the head 
of Palafox Wharf, Pensacola, 2nd it was destroyed. 
The grocery of Bell & Belland another building 
were also burned. The loss is about $15,000. 


Carpenter’s Hotei, a church standing near, 
and the house of the Furber sisters, in Bridgewater, 
Vt., were burned yesterday morning. The fire 
originated inthe hotel. The loss is $7,000; insu- 
rance, $2,500, 

Killam & Co., carriage-makers, at New- 
Haven, Conn., lost between $3,000 and $4,000 by 


fire yesterday morning. Strouse & Co., corset man- 
ufacturers, lost $850. Both are fully insared. 


The High School building at New-Haven 
sustained damage to the amount of $1,500 by fire 


last evening. The loss is covered by insurance. 
At Arthabaskaville, Quebec, yesterday, the 


residence of Judge Plamoudon was burned. The 
loss is estimated at $15,000. 


MOVEMENTS OF COTTON. 
New-ORLEANS, Feb. 5.—The National Cot- 
ton Exchange statement, which will be issued on 


Monday, wili show a total movement for the five 
months ending Jan. 31 of 617,821 bales by the rail 


routes overland, of which 334,267 were to Northern 


mills direct, against 392,446 last year. The 
shipments to Canada in the same time were 
15,680 bales, against 11,901 last year. The total tak- 
ings of the Northern mills in the same period were 
1,116,391 bales, against 1,120,216 last year. The 
amount of this year’s crop received at the ports 
and points of the overland crossing during the five 
months is 4,372,440 bales, an increase, compared 
with last year, of 195,844 bales. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S MAYORALTY. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—George De B. Keim, 
in a letter made public to-night, declines the inde- 
pendent nomination for Mayor. The contest is 
now narrowed down between William S. Stokley, 


the Republican nomineo, and Samuel G. King, the 


Democratic nominee, the latter being indorsed by 
the Committee of One Hundred. This same com- 
mittee had peaviousy indorsed Mayor Stokley, but 
as he declined to subscribe to some of its princi- 
ples they withdrew its indorsement. 

——[—[_— -—__—_<__—_—_—— 


QUEBEC'S INJURIOUS TAX. 
QUEBEC, Feb. 5.—At the City Council meet- 
ing last night Councilor Russell referred to the 
great injury sustained by the city by the imposition 
of the transient merchants’ tax. He said it had 


been announced in all the American papers that 
the United States Consul at Quebec had informed 
the State Department at Washington that Ameri- 
cans coming into Quebec to’ do business would 
have to pay a tax of $60. Something would have 
to be done soon in the matter. 
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Board of Trade, 


PRICE FIVE CENTS, 
DEATH OF THOMAS CARLYLE 


THE AUTHOR OF “‘SARTOR RESAR- 
TUS”; DIES IN HIS 8TH YEAR. 
HIS LONG AND REMARKABLE CAREER AS A 


MAN OF LETTERS, AND THE EFFECT OF 
HIS WRITING UPON CONTEMPORARY 
“THOUGHT—THE MAN AND THE PHILOs- 


OPHER. 


Lonpon, Feb. 5.—Thomas Carlyleis dead. 


The first announcement of his serious illness 
was made in the newspapers on the morning of 
Jan. 31. Daily bulletins from his physicians 
have reported him to be slowly sinking. Lit- 


tle hope of his recovery has been expressed 
from the first. At the time of his death, 8:30 


o’clock this morning, he was unconscious and 
had been so for 15 hours. His respiration was 
extremely feeble, and the heart’s action barely 
perceptible. For 36 hours he suffered no pain. 


Dr. Maclagan was summoned this morning, 


but the author of “Sartor Resartus” was be- 
yond medical aid. His niece was at his bedside 
when he died. The Pall-Mall Gazette an- 
nounces this evening that tho body will be 
buried in the Church-yard at Ecclefechan, in 


Dumfriesshire, Carlyle’s native town. Mr. 
Carlyle had entered upon his eighty-sixth year, 


—p——__—_ 
A REMARKABLE CAREER. 
Probably no man of this, the most intel- 
lectually active of centuries, has exercised a 
wider and deeper influence on English and 


American literature, and on the English and 
American mind, than the singularly gifted and 


remarkably eccentric Thomas Carlyle. For 
more than 40 years he has been a dominant 
power and adirectine force in the domain of 
Anglo-Saxon letters and Anglo-Saxon thought. 
Nevertheless, what his exact value has been, 


and what place he is destined to occupy in ths 


future, it is yet too early to determine, al- 


though his labors have been virtually com- 
pleted, and his name regarded for the last 10 
years mainly as a memory. It is extremely 
fortunate for Carlyle, as an author, that hea 
lived to complete, and even revise, all the 


works he had planned, and that he has had 


every opportunity through time and circum: 


stance to gratify any literary ambition of 
which he may have been possessed. It is rare, 
indeed, that a man attains such an age, and 
rarer still that a man of letters has, or can 
have, so extended and so uninterrupted a 
course of study, reflection, and composition. 
His whole life has been continuousiy and re- 


ligiously devoted to thought and literature; 


he has allowed nothing to distract him; he has 


pursued his one object obstinately and un- 
swervingly. 

Whatever the opinions of his works and 
philosophy—and they are as divergent as they 
well can the conditions and influences 
which formed so strong and peculiar a charuc- 
ter as Thomas Carlyle cannot fail of interest 


merely as astudy of the understanding. He 
‘ aie * AJ 
was born in 1795 near the village cf Ecclo- 
fechan, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, on a small 
farm, of which his father was tiller and own- 
er, and he was the eldest of the children. Hs 
was a lowland Scot to the core, his mother 
as well as father and their ancestors having 
come from that region, and having been 
noted for keen intelligence, strict probity, and 
great strength of character. dany of his 
marked traits were Scotch. It was impossible 


to hear him utter the simplest phrase without 


recognizing his nativity ; for the national burr, 
in which no doubt he felt a pride, stuck to his 
dying day in his throat. he greater part of 
his education he got at home, though in later 
years he received instruction at a school at 
Annan and at the University of Edinburgh. 
Such men as he always gain the best of their 
education themselves; force of will, earnest 


purpose, and inappeasable hunger for knowl- 


edge giving them what all the seats of learn- 
ing in civilization could not supply. He was 
always a gluttonous but discriminating reader, 
and had the faculty of extracting from books 
in a brief time what would serve him, what 
rightfully belonged to him through the prerog- 
ative of genius. At school, and when oniy 
14, he fell in with Edward Irving, two years 
his senior, who was afterward so distinguished 
as a preacher, drawing crowds of the nobility 
and the most prominent people of London to 
the Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden. Irv- 
ing, aman of incontestable genius, of exalted 
aims, of perfect purity, and morbid conscien- 
tiousness, had a potent influence on the opening 
mind of Carlyle, whosaid of himinan eloquent 
paperin Fraser, written after his decay and 
death: ‘*‘ But for Irving I had never known 
what the communion of man with man means. 


His was the freest, brotherliest, bravest human 


soul mine ever came in contact with. I call 
him, on the whole, the best man I have ever 
found in the world, or now hope to find.”’ 
Carlyle had in youth intended to be an or- 
thodox clergyman, and still proposed such 
 eirerscapays to himself while at college, where 
€ was most conspicuous for mathematical ac- 
quirements. His diversified reading, especially 
. * : in alli o d #H . | 
his acquaintance with Schelling and Hegel~ 
he had early mastered German, French, and 
other modern languages—turned his mind in a 
new direction, and imbued him with the ideal- 
istic pantheism in which all his writings ara 
more or less steeped. Those persons who deem 
faith in some supernatural system of the first 
importance have been curious to know what 
Carlyle believed, and what significance to at- 
tach to his frequent allusions to the Awful 
Mysteries, the Retributive Providences, and 
the Eternal Silences of the Universe. It is 
questionable if he could have told himself; for 
it often happens that men who believe most 
cannot put their belief in words. Probably his 
admirers might be divided after the manner of 
the French legislative bodies, into the right, 
middie, and left, the right maintaining that hig 
views substantially harmonize with orthodoxy ; 


the left that he denies the personality of God 


and the inspiration of the Bible, and the mid- 
dle holding a position between thetwo. Few 
young men have left college with wider and 
more varied reading anda better equipment 
for an intellectual pursuit. He seems ta 
have en fond of nature ana natural 
scenery, for he spent his vacations in 
rambling over the moors and among the 


mountains of his native Dumfries, For two 
years he was a private tutor, and in that time 
ie decided that literature was his vocation. 
His first published work, however, was a 
translation of Legendre’s Geometry—ncot 
many men with such wealth of expression 
have had in youth so strong a bias for mathe- 
matics—and his second work was more natur- 
ally and fitly a ‘** Life of Schiller,’’ to which 
he had been encouraged by the cordial recep- 
tion of a number of biographical contributions 


to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. The lifa 
appeared as a serial in the London Magazine, 
(1823+4,) for which Atlan Cunningham, De 
Quincey, Hood, Hazlitt, and Lamb wrote, and 
ali of them commended it for its breadth, elo 
quence, strength, and manly tone. About the 
same time Carlyle put forward his translation 
of Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister,” and elicited 


praise by the admirable manner of its execu- 


tion. 

At 31 he married Jenny Welch, a charming 
woman, a lineal descendant of John Knox, the 
austere reformer, memorable as the only man 
whom the bewitching Mary Stuart could not 
soften or beguile. The marriage, one of mu- 
tual sympathy and affection, was a signal ex- 
ception to the popular though erroneous notion 
of literary unions, having been marked by un- 
interrupted happiness for 40 years. She died 
some years ago from a nervous shock, it is sai 
consequent upon seeing her pet dog leap out o 
her carriage in Hyde Park—a singular and 
bitterly ironical death for the wife of Carlyle, 
Her husbana wrote a beautiful and touching 
tribute to her memory, and often said to his 
intimates that the shadow of her ve had 
eclipsed the light of his life. @ meant 
it, too. Such natures as his love once, 
only once, and forever. He had with 
many of his acquaintances, and not 
without reason, the reputation of a bear: but 
those who knew his domestic relations hava 
always spoken of him as one of the tenderest 
and most devoted of husbands. After his 
widowhood he was never what he had. been. 
His big heart, which he tried to hide under 
harsh manners and uttered cynicism, fed on 
itself; his impatience and irritability visibly 
increased, and his tem ental despondency 
sottied into an almost black desvair. The onq 
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person and presence that wrought upon him 
vith the magic of love, that brought his true 
ind nobler self to the surface, were the per- 
on and presence of his wife. a 
“* Specimens of German Romance,’’ com- 
osed of the tales of Hoffman, Musius, Jean 
Paul, and Tieck, followed his marriage, and 
were the first adequate presentation of those 
withors in the English tongue. After living 
Yor a while in Edinburgh he removed to a 
small farm at Craigenputtoch, in one of the 
bleakestand wildest parts of Dumfriesshire. He 
there wrote a number of the ossays, among 
them those on Jean Paul and Robert Burns, 
the latter usually esteemed the finest he has 
produced, with which the whole Engiish-speak- 
ing world is familiar. If they had not ap- 
peared anonymously they would have made 
him known far and wide as one of the most 
original thinkers, acute analysts, and sinewy 
and eloquent writers of the day. _ These 
brought him into contact with Jeffrey, Wilson, 
Brougham, Sydney Smith, and other choice 
spirits of the Edinburgh Review, and inter- 
course and conversation with them quickened 
his mind and made him beiter acquainted with 
his own powers. : 
During 1833-4 he published in Fraser tho 
quaintest and strangest of all his books, ‘‘ Sar- 
*tor Resartus,’”? which was regarded by many 
critics as a mass of intellectual gibberish, and 
which was extremely slow of recognition asa 
work of extraordinary originality and power. 
It pretended to be a treatise oh the ‘* Philosophy 
of Clothes” by Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, Profes- 
sor of the University of Weissnichtwo, and un- 
der such pretense the author offered speculations 
and opinions on countless topics, displeying 
rofound thought, immense learning, grotesque 
umor, and the queerest of conceits, all couched 
in a Babylonish dialect, half English, half Ger- 
man, without being either, and on the whole 
the hardest literary nut which the critics of 
the time had felt called upon to crack., It was 
some months before the magazine would accept 
it, and, after appearing therein, no publisher 
could be found #udacious enough to put it be- 
tween covers. They were all afraid of it, and 
no wonder, for it was totally unlike anything 
they had been in the habit of handling. It is 
needless to say that the author thought highly 
of it, pronouncing it the best thing he had 
done. He determined to secure a publisher, 
and in his effort to this end he removed to Lon- 
don, (1834,) where he lived for the remainder 
of his days. He was successful at last; but, 
notwithstanding ‘‘Sartor’’ gained manv ad- 
mirers—there are persons who regard it as his 
greatest work—its sale was very limited, and 
to this day it is seldom bought as a separate 
volume. One oft the very first persons either in 
Great Britain or America to discover its merit 
was Raloh Waldo Emerson, in respect to whom 
Carlyle said, with a gratified sense of far-off 
appreciation, ‘‘ There are many echoes, but few 
voices. J hear but one voice, and that is from 
Concord.” 

‘‘Sartor,’”’ little as it was read, (thousands 
have begun it where scores have completed it,) 
fixed Carlyle’s reputation, making him known 
on both sides of the sea as a great thinker and 
amaster mind. But it was not until the pub- 
lication of *‘The French Revolution,’”’ three 
years later, that his name was appended to his 
works, and passed beyond the circle of the 
thoughtful and the cultured into the sphere of 
the appreciative and intelligent. While he 
was engaged on the second volume. the manu- 
script of the first, itis said, was accidentally 
burned, a careless servant having thrown it 
into the fire, and the prodigious labor of re- 
search and rewriting had to be repeated. The 
story goes, incredible as itsounds, that he never | 
uttered an oath, hardly a complaint, which if | 
true proves him to have been a philosopher in 
truth, and a modern reproduction of Job. 
Who shall say, in truth, that if the patriarch 
of Uz had been submitted to so cru- | 
cial ai test, he would not have blas- | 
phemed like a pirate? “‘The Revolution” 
is not, as its title declares, a history, but 
rather a series of historical pictures, wonder- | 
fully vivid and striking, of that never-to-be- | 
forgotten epoch. Despite its spasmodic and | 
inflated style—a splendid jargon of idiomatic | 
English and Germanized fustian—it is un- | 
equaled for power and picturesqueness by any | 
account yet given of the grand uprising of 
the French people against generations of | 
wrong and oppression. Not one of the French | 
euthors, with whom it has ever been a favorite 
theme, has approached it in spirit and force. | 
In movement and majesty, without the sim- | 
plicity, it is not unlike the old Greek tragedies, 
which it also resembles in regard to its char- 
acters, who march to events, and are thesenti- 
ent part of them, like the heroes of ‘‘ The 
Seven Against Thebes’? and the ‘ Gdipus 
Tyrannus.’”’ Carlyle presents his historic men 
and women very much as Afschylus and 
Sophocles present Prometheus and Agamem- 
on, Antigone and Philoctetes, the mere 
ggents of circumstance, the victims of irresisti- 
bie fate. Thereis a sort of inhumanity even 
In his humanity; his philosophy, first shown 
in the ‘‘ Sartor,” is derisive and scornful, (he | 
appears to have no sympathy with the mass of 
his fellows,) and grew more and more so until 
in his latest works he evinced only contempt | 
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for the bulk of mankind, reserving his admira- 
tion for the Mohammeds, Dantons, Crom- 
wells, Napoleons, and Frederics of history, 
creatures of imperious will, fiery temper, and 
vast force who achieve results irrespective of 
justice or right. These were his heroes, and he 
worshiped them on paper, but had he been 
compelled to live with them, their extreme 
selfishness, their arbitrary exercise of power, 
their undisguised cruelty, would have aroused 
his fiercest indignation. 


! Carlyle’s extraordinary preparation for 
**The French Revolution’ had enlisted his 
mind in practical questions, and caused him to 
express his views on the social and political 
condition of the English, which were published 
(1839) under the title of ‘‘Chartism.’” He de- 
livered in London from 1837 to 1840 a series of 
lectures on ‘‘German Literature,’’ ‘‘ History 
of Literature,’ ‘‘ Revolutions of Modern Eu- 
rope,” and ‘‘Herces and Hero-Worship,”’ 
which were numerously and sympathetically 
attended by many of the best people of the 
capital. The last course was published, and 
is one of his most 
aibeit few outside of his devotees have ac- 
cepted his conclusions, Many of his moderate 
admirers were grieved to see thatthe fantastic, 
bombastic, mixed German and English diction, 
which they had tried to believe suited to 
Sartor’? and ‘‘The Revolution,’ had been 
permanently adopted, and that his fine rever- 
pnce for intellectual and spiritual strength, as 
manifested in his earlier essays, had been sup- 
planted by worship of mere force, despotic 
will, and successful power, however gained. 
His next work, ‘‘ Past and Present,’ and his 
able editing of Oliver Cromwell’s ‘‘ Letters and 
Speeches,” with a keen insight into the char- 
acter of the sturdy Protector, proved that his 
literary vices and moral—or immoral—theories 
were fixed, and that, as many think, his 
mental growth had stopped. These hold that 
whatever else he has produced has beena 
repetition of his former self, and a steady de- 
terioration of his aims and ideals. His de- 
votees, on the contrary, claim that he 
has continuously advanced, and that his 
latest elaborate work, ‘‘ Frederic the Great,” 
is his masterpiece, as the author designed 
and believed it to be. ‘‘The Latter-Day Pam- 
phlets’’ (1850) was a resumption of social ques- 
tions, but they contained nothing new unless 
increased violence and scofting can be consid- 
ered new. The following yearcame the ‘ Life 
of John Sterling,” a pleasant surprise to many 
of his friends, because it reminded them as to 
thought and style of his early writings, and 
betrayed something of the tolerance and geni- 
ality with which he had begun his literary 
career. The book is really written in English, 
and exceedingly good English, and those who 
think that English authors should use their 
own tongue, and who yet care for Carlyle, 
‘will have to go back to this volume, the ‘ Life 
of Schiller,” the translation of ‘*‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,’? and some of the biographical essays 
for comfort after their conflict with the jerky, 
convulsive, excessively capitalized, sky-rock- 
pty, catharine-wheel lingo known as Carlylese, 
' The “ Life of Frederick the Great,” in four 
volumes, (1858-1864,) denoted the culmination 
and virtual close of his literary career. The 
work, which displays immense research, stu- 
pendous learning, exalted imagination, with- 
sring irony, profound insight, and great 
genius, in spite of innumerable disfigurements 
everywhere from style, rancor, and distem- 
r, has been diversely and oppositeiy judged. 
Frundreds of cultured persons have tried hard 
to get through it, and have been balked of 
their purpose by its spasmodic treatment and 
howling wilderness of speech. On the other 
hand, illustrious critics have declared it the 
reatest work of its kind published in the latter 
alf of this century. Emerson has pronounced 
it the wittiest work ever written, and men of 
Average intelligence have ranked it among the 
dreariest of productions. Judged as a history, 
it is inevitably defective. 
Carlyle,from his very temperament, was inca- 
ble of writing a history in any strict sense. 
would seem be have ng a ae 
of rage with nearly everybody and everything 
for more than forty years preceding his death. 
He appears to have corrected Pope’s dictum so 
to read, Whatever is is wrong, and to 
ave approached the task of composition in 
the mood of a native Tipperarian who has just 
gwallowed a pint of poteen and been intro- 
du with a new shillaleh, into aconvocation 
f British spies. He rere of nothing, but 


njects to everything, denounces ev 


widely read works, 


seem and leaves his readers to gather up the 
ragments as they ony. and form their 
ideas, if they can, from his wholesale 
tattering. This, assuredly, is not the usual 
or accepted manner of writing history; but it 
was Carlyle’s manner, and one he delighted in. 
Instead of endeavoring to acquire the calm, 
unprejudiced, lofty temper indispensable to the 
true historian, be seemed desirous to work him- 
self into a frenzy of impatience and misan- 
thropy, and the seeming desire he gratified to 
the fullest in dashes, splashes, and crashes of 
ink. 

One might think he had saturated himself 
with the spirit and creed of Schopenhauer— 
with whose writing he was familiar, as he was 
with the writings of all the German philoso- 
phers—did we not know that pessimism is older 
than history, and that it comes from within 
rather than from without. In some things the 
two must have been in accord. Carlyle must 
have read ‘*t Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung”’ with approval, if he can be presumed to 
have read anything with approval. Atleast 
he must have held with the German that will 
is the sole reality in the universe, and that this 
is not only the worst world that has existed, 
but the worst world which by any possibility 
can or could exist. Such opinion any unbiased 
reader of Carlyle would be very likely to 
reach; for taking his writings that followed 
‘* Sartor,” and the philosophy they are impreg- 
nated with seems to be the philosophy of de- 
spair. His enthusiastic admirers complain 
that he has been misunderstood. Doubtless he 
has been in many things—all men are, whether 
ordinary or extraordinary, whether dullards 
or geniuses--but no author has better earned 
the right to be misunderstood by employing 
a style often unintelligible, by rhetorical rav- 
ings and utterings of Deiphic density. Carlyle 
has made no complaints himself; he is as 
proud as Prometheus, having always remained 
contemptuously silent under any quantity of 
accusations and attacks, some of them of the 
most virulent nature. He very rarely read 
newspapers, not even the London Yimes, aver- 
ring that editors generally are empty egotists 
and impertinent wind-bags. It was charac- 
teristic of him that he was obstinately op- 
posed to the contradiction of a report of his 
death that had recently gained currency in 
London, while he was still in good health, and 
rebuked his friends for wanting to contradict 
it. He may have had all the sensitiveness of 
the literary temperament; but it is said that 
he never wrote, or caused to be written, a line 
of explanation, apology, correction, or self- 
defense in his whole life. He was too mag- 
nificently proud to have any ordinary vanity. 
Intrenched in his own self-understanding, he 
could not be hurt by what he considered the 
mere pop-guns of prejudice, In intellectual 
strength and power of will he was a giant, in 
unadulterated egotism he was sublime. 

Much feeling and no small surprise have 
been expressed in this country toward Carlyle 
for his ceaseless hostility to the anti-slavery 
movement in the Northern States, and his 
avowed contempt for the African race,’ 
whether bond or free. His course in that mat- 
ter was wholly consistent. Except in_ his 
earliest writings, he never showed the least 


sympathy with the unfortunate or oppressed | 


of any climate or condition, and the negro was 
always so despised by him that he had nota 
partical of admiration for the heroism or the 
slightest pity for the sufferings of Touissaint 
Ouverture. Unquestionably the prejudice of 
race had much to do with this, though it is 
hard to see how he that wrote so tenderly of 
Schiller and of Burns could be insensible to 
the epic woes of Touissaint, who might have 
moved himas a poet if notasaman. Carlyle, 
while he had emancipated himself from a host 
of vulgar prejudices, absorbed hundreds of 
deeper and more serious ones by forming 
false moral theories and évolving er- 
roneous systems from peculiar and 
preconceived ideas. He was neither heartless 
nor depraved, as most of his works would por- 
tray him. In truth, he was the very reverse; 
but, by the persistent drawing of general con- 
clusions from faulty and insufficiently consid- 
ered premises, he got inextricably tangled in 
his ethics, and was compelled, from a mistaken 
sense of congruity, to surrender all faith in the 
desirable and all hope of improvement. 

Rigorously regarded, he was not a philoso- 
pher nor a historian; he was a most passionate 
lyric poet, enamored of the ideal, and finding 
the actual in nowise corresponding thereto, 
bitter disappointment resulted, in time soured 
all his views, and revolutionized his convic- 
tions. An idealistic mind can never judge 
fairly of realities; it greatly exaggerates their 
defects because they fall so far short of its re- 
quirements, and vents itself in cynicism asa 
satisfaction for its bafflement. Below the blos- 
som of idealism grows the bud of pessimism 
which opens balefully as the blossom withers. 

In 1867 Carlyle opposed the new English Re- 
form bill and the tendency of nations to repub- 
licanism in a tumid diatribe designated as 
“Shooting Niagara.’’ This phrase represents 
the ponderous pastime in which he indulged 
more than half his life. It aptly illustrates his 
wild efforts to make wrong seem right, to sup- 
ply the place of principle with force. Years, 
instead of calming him and rendering him 
wise, augmented his irritability, virulence and 
capacity for injustice, and at 80 and upward 
he was a most unenviable example of a crotch- 
etty and wrong-headed old man, 


Notwithstanding his faults, many and great, 
as respects literature and ethics, Carlyle has 
undeniably been of exceeding benefit to the 
English-speaking people, from his inherent and 
unconquerable strength, and his detestation of 
sham in every form. Bad as his style has been, 
he has given the art of writing a broader 
and manlier tone; discouraged conventional- 
isms and restrictions, prettinesses and affecta- 
tions, and aroused individuality, both of char- 
acter and expression. If he was unjust, he 
was intrepid; if he was intolerant, he was ex- 
alted; if he was unsympathetic, he was loyal 
to his convictions. He ever spoke boldly what 
he thought, and defied consequences. He had 
no apologies nor excuses to offer for what he 
believed or did; there was no shuffling nor 
truckling nor bargaining in him. He always 
stood for hiriself and his opinions, and no 
agency or influence could make him swerve. 
Ofren a bear, sometimes almost a tiger in 
fierceness, he had nothing in common with the 
cur or the jackal. Harsh and crabbed on the 
outside, he had love and tenderness locked up 
within, and held them fullest when he most 
stubbornly denied their possession. Flinging 
out at democracies, lauding despots and des- 
potism, he had no respect for nobles or Princes 
as such, and would no more have bent to them 
than would the reddest of red republicans. In 
a land of caste where rank is well-nigh super- 
stitiously revered, he refused a title most gra- 
ciously offered, which he would not have borne 
any 
brand of knave or sneak. 
of despots and despotism fell in with his the- 
ories, and existed solely in the abstract. Con- 
fronted with them no man would have resisted 
or denounced them more stoutly than he who 
has championed them in many-colored and 
much-involved rhetoric. In certain kind of 
inconsistencies he abounded, for his feeling 
was too quick, his thought too rapid, to allow 
nim to be consistent, even had he wished to be 
so. Demanding for himself the greatest 
amount of freedom, he glorified tyrants; con- 
tending personally for the smallest fraction of 
right, he honored power secured by any means, 
perpetually praising the dignity and deserving 
of silence, he wrote some 30 volumes of arro- 
gant egotism and omniscience. 


Americans were always going to see him, 
and were commonly rewarded for their curi- 
osity and admiration by befng told in his bluff, 
gruff way that their country was bent devil- 
ward, and that it merited its doom. Many of 
them will remember his plain house in* Cheyne 
row, Chelsea, and the plain drawing-room in 
which he commonly sat, consoling himself with 
his clay pipes, surrounded by portraits of 
Hume, Frederic, Goethe, artin Luther, 
Cromwell, and several of himself, one, it must 
be confessed, among his most honored heroes, 
A singularly strong, striking face and head 
were his, more so in reality than in 
any counterfeit presentment. The nose was 
shapely, resolute, aggressive, the eye lambent 
and passionate, ever changing, now tender, 
now stern, now hopeful, now despairing, but 
always gleaming as with a challenge to fate; 
the chin long, prominent, firm as adamant; 
the hair rather coarse, abundant, disordered, 
half falling, half bristling over an overhanging 
brow; the mouth large, well-formed, nervous, 
shutting like a vise; the whole expression of 
the face supremely sad, pitiably despondent, 
though so hardy and defiant that no one durst 
pity it or him, and revealing to insight that 
the illuminating soul behind it had hoped so 
much that it had ceased hoping altogether— 
such in picture and in original was Thomas 
Carlyle, the Thor of British literature, the 
great iconoclast of the nineteenth century. 

Up to a very short time before his death he 
used to take early morning walks; his tall, 
bent, heavy-set figure, neatly but plainly clad ; 
his clothes fitting loosely, and crowned by a 
tumbled black félt hat, (he bad the moral 
courage to reject invariably a silk cylinder 
even in London,) drawing the eyes of persons 
wherever he passed, but pyttes) on as if a 
desert lay. around him. He walked, when in 
ZQ0d condition, two or three miles through the 
tortuous, grimy streets, sometimes wrapped 
in deep thought, unconscious of his surround- 
ings; sometimes observing everything, gazing 
into the wang + windows, and glancing every- 


where. For the most part alone, ié was fond 
‘the.company, of one of his intiinates, and ls, 


more than he would have borne the ! 
His admiration | 
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such company he kept uv a steady flow 

of peculiar, ictorial talk, the counterpart of 
his printed senten showing that his style, 
often called affected, wn to be his natu- 
ral form of expression. He had a fondness for 
pase on top of the London omnibuses for 
long distances, and not infrequently went.be- 
low Temple Bar, alternately a with 
himself and taking in the crowded and diversi- 
fied panorama of the city. 2 

Carlyle’s hours of composition were gen- 
erally three to four—from 10 or 11 A. M. to 2 
P. Bunton: he were specially engaged or 
hurried, when he added an hour or two to the 
ordinary number. He wrote unevenly, at 
times slowly, then rapidly, but always with 
care, never allowing his manuscript to go 
from him until it suited him exactly. He fre- 
quently destroyed whole pages upon which he 
had labored hard and long, being extremely 
fastidious as to punctuation as well as to 
words and arrangement. But the writing of 
his books was much less than his preparation 
for writing, which was most thorough and 
conscientious. No man had a keener appetite 
for work, and yet he worked far faster than 
most authors. His reading was stupendous, 
and he did it with surprising quickness, dis- 
patching a volume of ordinary size while many 
persons would be occupied with a few chap- 
ters. For 40 or 50 years of his life he read on 
an average from six to eight hours a day, sit- 
ting up for that purpose generally until 1 or 
2 o’clock in the morning. 

It is said that having gone to spend an after- 
noon and dine with a new acquaintance, and 
arriving several hours before his host, he en- 
tered the library, upon which the gentleman 
prided himself, as it contained a number of 
rare and curious volumes. ‘The host came and 
dinner was eaten. After leaving the table, he 
told the author that he should be happy to 
show him his books. ‘‘ I’ve read ’em,’’ was the 
laconic answer; and it proved that Carlyle had 
actually absorbed in the time before dinner all 
that was valuable to him in the well-chosen 
library. 

When Charles Dickens had decided to write 
‘A Tale of Two Cities,”? knowing that Carlyle 
had made special studies for his ‘‘ French Rev- 
olution,” he asked the latter to send him a few 
books that would be best worth consulting. 
Judge of the novelist’s surprise when a large 
van drove up to his door and discharged its 
load of volumes, in five or six languages, to his 
amazement and dismay. That was Carlyle’s 
notion of a few books—really enough for a 
moderate library. 

A characteristic anecdote is told of the 
Scotch image-breaker, A ship-owner, a fel- 
low-countryman, went from Glasgow to call 
on him, and, entering his presence, said with 
fervor and feeling: ‘‘ I have come to see you, 
Mr. Carlyle, to tell you that I admire .and 
honor you; that I have built a ship and named 
it after you on account of the good you have 
done in the world.’”’ Then quoth the author, 
with his marked accent: ‘‘I don’t balieve you, 
mnaun! I never did ony gude in the warld! 
Naebody ever did ony gude in the warld! 
There is na gude in the warld !” 

William Black, the novelist, once called on 
Carlyle, and after a little conversation, the 
philosopher remarked: ‘‘ You know Scootland 
vary well, Isee. I’ve read your noovels with 
pleesure. They’re vary amusing, vary. But 
when are ye goin’ to do somes wark—when 
are ye goin’ to write some real books— 
maun ?’ 

Carlyle, though generally polite to persons 
who brought letters of introduction, could not 
be depended upon as to manners. He had 
moods, and very variable ones, having been 
troubled for years with dyspepsia. When 
suffering with it he was often very 
rude, especially to Americans, against 
whom, after our civil war had broken 
out; he appeared to have a_ violent 
aby sree not infrequently berating them in 

is Germanized English, as though they had 
done him some great wrong. The truth is that 
he enjoyed scolding with his tongue nearly as 
much as with his pen, and all his readers know 
how a large part of his books is devoted to 
downright scolding. Dyspepsia, mental 
not less than physical, backed by a 
grandiose discontent, clouds more than 
three-quarters of all he has written. If he had 
not overstrained his faculties; if he had not 
been hurt by the adulation and worship of 
bending devotees; if he had not been childless; 
if he had not avoided the active, practical 
world to shut himself up in his study where the 
fresh breezes of life and nature could not blow 
around him and through him, we might have 
had Carlvle in his might, majesty, and sin- 
cerity, without his captiousness, his mockery, 
his hardness, and perversity; but, relieved of 
these, he would not have been Carlyle. We 
must take him as he was, his faults along with 
his merits; and taking him so, we must 
acknowledge that his merits were paramount. 

Whether he will be read or neglected in the 
coming century, itis impossible to determine. 
But it is safe to assume that he will not be 
read by the many. His gnarled, chaotic 
style, to which he is indebted for no lit- 
tle of his reputation for originality, will al- 
ways stand between him and complete appre- 
tiation, and it certainly ought to. There is no 
good reason why any author, acquainted with 
all the resources of his native speech, should re- 
fuse to use them except in combination with a 
foreign tongue. Hardly any writer has ever 
become classic whose phrase was not as pure 
as his time and culture would allow, and hence 
Carlyle would seem to be forever debarred 
from ranking as a classic. He deserves best 
and should be valued most from the influence 
he has exerted to free the mind from imitative- 
ness, affectation, all manner of trick or pre- 
tense, and the deep sympathy, sometimes run 
mad, which he has ever displayed with un- 
wavering will, indomitable courage, uncom- 
promising manliness. Carlyle says that Rous- 
seau’s ‘‘ Confessions’’ first taught him that he 
was nota fool. It may be that generations yet 
unborn will need to go to the works of Carlyle 
to stimulate their manhood by fortifying them- 
selves against the seductiveness of sham. 
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A NEW WATCH-CASH FACTORY. 
— > —_ 
EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS TO BE ERECTED AT 
SAG HARBOR, LONG ISLAND. 


Sag Harbor, Long Island, has been selected 
by a jeweler of Maiden-lane as the location fora 
large silver watch-case factory, which will give em- 
ployment to about 400 persons at the start, although 
it will be sufficiently roomy to accommodate 600. 
The plans, which were furnished by Mr. John A. 
Wood, of this City, are now in the hands of con- 
tractors, and work will begin as soon as the 
weather permits. The two main buiidings will be 
200 feet each in length, and three'‘stories in height, 
and will be connected by a third structure 100 feet 


long. Five separate buildings, each one story in 
height, will be used respectively for annealing and 
melting knees a blackemith’s shop,and the boiler 
and engine rooms. All these buildings will be of 
brick, with granite trimmings, their floors of stone, 
and their roofs of iron, making them absolutely 
fire-proof. They are to be fitted with every con- 
venience that a community of working men could 
desire. Steam will be used for heating, 
and gas, made on the premises, for illuminating. 
The engine-house will contain an engine 
of 80-horse power. The boiler chimney will be 
105 feecin height. The factory will be inclosed 
with a high fence, and entrance to it and egress 
from _ it will be by a single ee on A “yd 
boarding-house will be built in the village for the 
accommodation of the employes. Great precau- 
tions have been taken against burglars in planning 
the factory. A vault will be built in one of. the 
main buildings, with an inside area of 10 by 13 feet. 
It will be of granite blocks "6 feet in thickness, 
and the top and bottom will be of the same ma- 
terial, These blocks will be doweled with cannon 
balls, so that prying them out of position will be 
an impossibility. This granite pile will be sheathed 
from top to bottom in a brick wall a foot in thick- 
ness. Massive iron doors will lead to this vault 
from the three floors, The cost of this factory will 
be in the neighborhood of $100,000. The owner is 
Mr. Joseph Fahys, who will, upon its completion, 
abardon his present factory near Rutherford Park, 
a oo account of the unhealthfulness of that 
ocality. 
———<te -— 


ANOTHER CUT IN EMIGRANT RATES. 

On Friday afternoon Emigration Commis- 
sioner Ulrich, Chairman of the.Castle Garden Com- 
mittee, received a letter from the emigrant agent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company announcing a 
“‘withdrawal of all former rates’ and the adop- 
tion of “ a new tariff, from which 20 per cent. de- 
duction will be allowed to immigrants purghasing 
tickets in the garden, to meet the commissions 
paid outside, to points west of Pittsburg, east of 


the Missouri River, south of St. Paul, and north of © 


the Ohio River, and to points beyond these places, 
20 per cent, of the proportion up to the limits 
named.’ This means an additional reduction of 2 
per cent. from the ola schedule rates, making 52 
per cent. inall. Yesterday morning the Pennsyl- 
vania Company began selling on the new basis, and 
the agents of the other companies immediately fol- 
lowed their example, Following are examples of 
the hew tariff: Cleveland, $4 20; Detroit, $4 80; 
Indianapolis, $5 89; Chicago, $6 24: Burlington, 
owa, $8 40; Evansville, $944; Leavenworth, $10 32; 

maha, $11.54; Duluth, $17 52: New-Orieans, 
$18 85; San Francisco, $52 04. 


DIDN'T PAY EXPENSES. 
From the London World. 

The expenses of the Paris Opera for the year 
pee were £160,000. The troupe, £50,000; copyright 
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“SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOLAR” 
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CONFESSIONS AND REMINISCENCES 

DOES THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE DEPRAVE 
AND ENFEEBLE THE MIND ?—SHAKE- 
SPEARE AND EDUCATION—THE STORY OF 
A BOOK, 

When I closed my last week’s article, I had 
by a roundabout way come back to the point 
from which I started—the mode of defending 
the public school system very generally adopt- 
ed by its champions, who rush forward in such 
numbers that they crowd and jostle each other, 
and tread one upon another toes. That mode 
of defense is less a meeting of the facts and 
arguments which have been urged against the 
system than a disparagement of the person by 
whom they were brought forward. True, I 
am awarded all the credit that I could desire, 
and even very much more than I do desire, 
as what is called a Shakespearean scholar; 
and there are plainly people who think much 
more highly of what they term (not 
very correctly, I think,). my philological at- 
tainments than I could possibly be led to do. 
But these acknowledgments are made for the 
very purpose of disparaging what I may say 
on any other subject, and particularly upon 
the one in question. Iam treated asa Shake- 
spearean scholar—(by the way, what is a 
Shakespearean scholar ?)—-and English philol- 
ogist who has idiotically or insanely broken 
loose from the bedlam made and provided for 
such creatures, and who is running wild over 


regions quite unknown to him, and altogether 
too vast and solemn for apprehension by his 
narrow Vision and feeble powers. What, it is 
asked, can the author of ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Scholar” and ** Words and their Uses’? know 

about education? Heed him not, no matter 
what the facts that he proclaims, or what the 
arguments he founds uponthem. And truly 
there is such a degree of remoteness between a 
plain, common sense view of Shakespeare 
and of the English language and any sort of 
education which seenis now in vogue with our 
professional ‘‘educationalists,’’ that from the 

““educationalistic’’ point of view there seems 
to be some reason in this warning. Perhaps, 

however, there may also be some reason in 
another view of the subject; but as this article 
must of necessity (a necessity of my antag- 
onists’ making) be very personal, I recommend 
the other columns of this well-filled number of 
THE TIMES to its many readers who have little 
or nointere t in the doings of the present writer. 

It is, I admit, diffientt for me to discover 
why a study of Shakespeare, and of the Erg- 
lish language and its literature, and a certain 
degree of success greater or smaller in the 
discussion of those subjects, should make a 
man one whit the less competent for the con- 
sideration of the value of a system of public 
instruction, or, indeed, of any other subject 
touching the common welfare. As to Shake- 
speare, the study of his pages is, indeed, what 
Steele extravagantly said it was to know his 
wife—a liberal education. No man is unfitted 
for anything, excepting folly, by studying 
Shakespeare, whose lessons of practical wisdom 
are so constant and so sound that it would 
seem, indeed, as if not a few of our public 

school champions and professional ‘ educa- 
tionalists’’ had studied them as little as Chau- 
cer’s physician studied the Bible, and that 
they cry out against one of the great master’s 
humble pupils as against one that preaches to 
them in an unknown tongue. 

One reason, however, of this outcry against 
the Shakespearean intermeddler is very plain. 
It is supposed, and much too generally as- 
sumed, that to be what these good people calla 
Shakespearean a man must give his whole life, 
or atleast his whole studving life, to the sub- 
ject; that he must shut himself off from the 
world and from other departments of litera- 
ture, and give his days and nights to studying 
Shakespeare, and yet more to studying his 
numberless critics and commentators, to dely- 
ing in black-letter in old chronicles and stories, 
and in the Elizabethan and pre-Elizabethan 
drama; in brief, that he must assume 
Shakespeare as his specialty and _be- 
come a Shakespearean. But this is an 
assumption which, so far as my experience 
and observation go, is wholly without founda- 
tion. It comes from the prevailing notion 
that aman of letters must have a specialty, 
and be an an or an ist of some sort or other. 
True, it need hardly be said, a man who un- 
dertakes to deal with Shakespeare largely and 
thoroughly, must dono little work both in 
thinking and indelving. But todo it thoroughly 
he need not give up his life to it, nor, if he have 
the inborn faculty to fit him for the task any 
considerable part of his life. Least of all is 
it required, say rather is it admissible, that he 
should shut himself off from the world and the 
affairs of the world. To understand Shakes- 
peare, much more, to help others to under- 
stand him, a knowledge, a sympathetic per- 
sonal knowledge, of the worid is even more 
necessary than a knowledge of books, 

Now, as my Shakespearean: labors, past and 
gone, have been flung in my face like a dead 
cat ata candidate for Parliament at the hust- 
ings, and the world is told that I have spent so 
much time on Shakespeare that [can know 
nothing about public schools, I shall say on 
that subject a word or two which I think will 
be pertinent to the whole question in hand. 
If I should undertake to tell my readers of the 
studies and the acquirements by which I fitted 
myself for a labor not inconsiderable either in 
its extent or in its nature, and in the perform- 
ance of which the very plea of my present 
censors shows that I have had more than all 
the success that I ventured to hope for, I might 
be accused of vanity, with reason or with- 
out. But no one, not even my literary 
friends (if I have any, which I doubt,) can find 
fault with me for revealing my utter lack of 
fitness (so far as special study and research are 
eoncerned) for the function of an editor of 
Shakespeare. The truth is that Shakespearean 
studies are not a specialty with me, nor have 
they ever been so. I came to my work as a 
critic of Shakespeare with no preliminary 
preparation whatever except the love of Shakes- 
peare, which I shared with millions, and my 
general knowledge of literature, in which thou- 
sands were my superiors. ‘*Shakespeare’s 
Scholar,’”’? published 26 years ago, had its 
origin in two articles which 1 wrote for 
Putnam’s Magazine to prove that the then 
much-vaunted corrected folio of 16382, called 
“the Collier folio,’’ which was generally sup- 

osed, and which was declared by some of the 

ighest ‘‘ authorities,’ to be anew revelation 
of Shakespeare’s text and meaning, was 
worthless, without authority, and probably a 
forgery ; toshow this from internal evidence af- 
forded by the corrections themselves; for that, 
of course, was all that I had in New-York to 
goupon. This, according to the admission of 
all critics, with Lowell, and Dyce, and Aldis 
Wright, and St. René Tailliander, and, Leo at 
their head, I did; and some years afterward 
the experts in the British Museum, getting 
hold of the volume itself, proved physically, by 
their microscopes, and their acids, and so forth, 
that the corrections were forgeries. Now 
the pointis that for this task I had made no 
special preparation whatever. But asI read 

r. Collier’s account of his folio and his set- 
ting forth of its countless corrections, I said to 
myself this thing is a sham, and I can show it 
to be so, The task was of a kind entirely 
new to me, but hastily gathering together 
such material as I could, I wrote in 
two days the first article, which was 
published anonymously. There is no harm 
in my saying now that it immediately at- 
tracted much attention. But mark: i was 
known very generally then ag a writer on 
music and art, but had never published, nor 
thought of publishing, a line of critical com- 
ment on Shakespeare’s text; and when it be- 
came known that I was the writer of this 
article, all the partisans of the Collier folio 
cried out, What does this musician mean by 
thrusting himself among scholars and attempt- 
ing to decide questions of verbal criticism, and 
literary and dramatic history! This is 
a speciality. Let him keep to his 
music, we want no amateur. “ Shake- 
speareanists.’? ‘‘Shakespeare’s Scholar’? was 
made up of these articles; of some brief notes 
which | had written hastily on scraps of paper, 
and of extracts from articles on other subjects ; 
the essay on the character of Desdemona, for 
example, being taken bodily from a criticism 
on a picture which was written on one day to 
be published the next. To these the only ad- 
dition was the historical sketch of Shakespeare's 
text, for which I prepared myself by three 
days’ vigorous reading. It was not I who had 
reason to be dissatisfied with the resu!t, as the 
very crying out of ‘‘ Shakespearean bugaboo”’ 
by the public school people shows. 

Again, and to brave yet further the charge 
of egoism and vanity, I immediately under- 
took, at the request of others, a much graver 
task, one of the gravest critical tasks within 
thé range of literature—the preparation of a 
éritical edition of Shak re’s works, with a 
complete reclusion of his text, and so forth 

prveneyer ce that could be expected, and 
even nh some important respects the 
ftinctions of an editor. I was fortunate eno 
to produce an edition as to which I have 
thank more than one of my editors 
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for the rare commendation mvolved in their 
poanicy saying that if they were to have 
ut one edition they should prefer mine, 
Well, for the making of that edition I had no 
goa aragan’ J training or preparation whatever. 
was a very young men and had never edited 
so much as a book of songs; nor had I had any 
intention of editing anything whatever. I 
formed the plan of the edition not until after I 
had accepted the proposal to make it; and al- 
though I had in the course of the Collier affair, 
and in the making of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Scholar,”’ 
considered many isolated personages of Shake- 
speare’s text, yet beyond those I had given the 
text no special study, and, indeed, of every one 
of the 37 plays itis true that my first critical 
study of its text was when I sat down to 
prepare that text for the printing-office. I was 
fortunate enough to settle to the satisfaction of 
most critics some important points as to the 
way in which Shakespeare’s plays were pro- 
duced, notably the three parts of ‘‘ Henry 
VI.,” ‘The Taming of the Shrew,”’ “Romeo 
and Juliet,’”’ &c.: the questions as to which I 
had never considered until they presented 
themselves to me as I went through the plays 
to prepare them for the press. As to Shake- 
spearean criticism, the readers of ‘“Shake- 
speare’s Scholar’’ did not need to be told that 
Theld it in little esteem, and had kept my 
mind free of, and aloof from, it; but 
now I assembled all the works of the edit- 
ors and commentators, arranged them chro- 
nologically before me, and referred to them 
in that order as it became necessary to do so; 
and I gave each of my predecessors credit for 
his work. With the world’s opinion of the re- 
sult I have no reason to be dissatisfied. But I 
wonder at the pertinacity with which people 
write me down as a ‘‘ Shakespearean” when, in 
the very preface to this edition, I said plainly, 
thus: ‘‘Shakespearean pursuits have not been 
my principal, nor even my continued, occupa- 
tion. This work, whatever may be its value, 
is the fruit of hours stolen from sleep, from 
‘recreation, frum the society of friends, and 
from nearer and dearer companionship.” 
What was true then is more true now. I 
have given no special attention to Shakespeare 
for more than 15 years, and so far is it from 
being true that I have wandered out of Shake- 
speare into subjects of public policy, that it 
might better and more correctly be said that I 
have wandered from those subjects into the 
region of Shakespearean dissertation; for I 
was constantly called upon to deal vith the 
former before I wrote a line of the latter. 
With some amusement I have read the ex- 
pressions of wonder and __ indignation 
in various quarters that this Shake- 
spearean and philologist should venture to 
attack the great public school system that is 
the pride of America. As Quentin Durward 
said, without the reproach of immodesty, to 
Count Crevecceur, who was inclined to flout 
his pretensions as a champion, that when he 
unhorsed Louis of Orleans he met a nobler 
antagonist, and when he measured swords 
with Dunois he fought with a doughtier knight 
than he, so I may say that when, hardly more 
than 25 years old, I attacked trial by 
jury in articles which began the discus- 
sion that_led to the modification of jury 
trial in New-York, I couched my callow 
pen against an institution somewhat more 
strongly rooted and slightly more venerable 
than our glorious public school system. 
‘**Please your Majesty,’ said a gentleman 
whom Queen Elizabeth asked how he dared do 
something he had done, ‘'please your Majesty, 
I know nothing that a man dare not do.” He 
was a man with what in graphic slang is called 
‘‘a level head.’”? He who does not fear to take 
a risk in defense of right need not fear to do 
anvthing. But now an end to this egoism; I 
wish it might be forever. It would be so if 
people would remember that J amnot an an or 
an ist of any sort, and if those who undertake 
to support ‘“‘institutions” like public schools 
and English grammar would defend them by 
meeting my facts and arguments irrespective 
of the personality of R. G. W. 
——— ri 


AN OLD STORY R&VIVED. 
—-@---—— 
CAUSED BY THE DISCOVERY OF HUMAN 
BONES IN PRINCE-STREET. 

The discovery on Friday of & quantity of 
human bones in the yard of No. 89 Prince-street has 
resurrected an old sensational story, which set the 
town agog over 30 years ago, and an endeavor 1s 
being made to connect the finding of the bones 
with the exploded mystery referred to. The story 
was to the effect that a stranger, having in 
his possession a large sum in gold, was 
robbed and murdered in the gambling-house 
of “Bob” Willis and his body thrown into 
a cistern on the premises. A judicial investigation 
resulted in proving that there was ho foundation 
for the accusation. This was in the Winter of 
1848 or the Spring of 1849, and Superintendent 
Walling, who was at the time an officer detailed at 
the Tombs, yesterday readily recalled the circum- 


stances. He said *‘ Bob”’ Willis kept one of the most 
noted gambling-houses in the Clty at that time, 
but his impression was that the house 
was situated in Broadway. afew doors south of 
Houston-street, near Lafayette Hall, a noted re- 
sort for sporting long since torn down. A servant 
girl, who had been discharged by Willis, appeared 
at the Tombs Police Court and informed Judge 
Barney Osborne that a man had been murdered in 
the house and thrown into the cistern. She said 
that this man was a stranger who had quantities of 
gold in his possession, and that she heard a struggle 
in the house, during which the stranger cried. 
“Don’t,” don’t,” and Willis and his accomplices 
called out **—— him, dump him!” The girl's depo- 
sitions were reduced to writing py the late Sidney 
H. Stuart, who was at that time a clerk in the 
court, afterward became a Police Justice, and 
finally was elected City Judge. A warrant 
was issued and Willis was arrested. The ptem- 
ises and the cistern were thoroughly searched, 
but the body of the supposed murdered 
man was not found. The only suspicious cir- 
cumstance disclosed by the search was 
the finding of blood spattered on the walls of the 
hallway. This was explained by the statement that 
in cutting the ears of a black-and-tan pup the blood 
had been spattered on the wall, and the dog with 
his freshly cut ears was produced in court. During 
the examination Willis was defended by Richard 
Busteed, and was discharged. The principal fact 
in his favor was that no person was reported miss- 
ing and no inquiries were made of the Police for 
tidings of any stranger from other cities sojourning 
in New-York. The aa! was looked upon as the 
malicious invention of the discharged servant, and 
was soon forgotten, only to be revived by the un- 
earthing of the bones in Prince-street on Friday. 
ee 


ROBBER¢ IN FLATLANDS. 


—_ > —_— 
MASKED THIEVES PLUNDER A HOUSE AND 
SECURE ALL THE MONEY. 

Charles Churchill, a fisherman, residing on 
Conkling-avenue, over the grocery store of Wil- 
liam Van Houten, in the Town of Flatlands, Long 
Island, left his wife and three children about 8 
o’clock on Friday evening, intending to return in 
a short time. Soon after his departure a middle- 
sized man, wearing a black mask, entered Mrs. 
Churchill’s apartments. Supposing that one 
of her husband’s friends had come to 
play him a joke she ordered the man 
to “stop fooling’ and remove the mask. In- 
stead of obeying the injunction, the intruder 


ulled a pistol from his pocket, and, placing it at 

rs. Churchill’s head. said that he knew there was 
money concealed in the house, and that the pur- 
pose of his errand was to take it away. rs. 
Churchill screamed loudly, as did also her eldest 
daughter, a girl about 8 years of age. At this 
juncture another masked man entered the room, 
and speedily silenced Mrs. Churchill’s cries by 
giving her a violent kick in the stomach, 
which rendered her unconscious. The man who 
first entered tied a towell across the mouth of Mrs. 
Churchill’s daughter, and then bound her to a sew- 
ing machine. The robbers knew just where to 
look for the money. Cutting nen a corn-husk mat- 
tress, they found $25. The pillows, one of which 
contained $25, were next cut; but, as the money 
was not found at once, the thieves took the pillows 
with them and left the house. Mrs. Churchill’s little 
daughter managed to unbind herself from the 
machine and alarmed the neighbors, but the 
thieves had ample time to escape before pursuit 
was possible. Constables Hammerburgh and Cor- 
rigan, from the fact that the thieves knew just 
where to search for the money, suspect two men 
who have resided in the yiilage of Canarsie for 
some time of the robbery. Itis said that within a 
day or two arrests will be made in connection with 


the case. 
a nn 


THE HEAVY COTTON SUIT ABANDONED. 

The suit of the Importing and Exporting 
Company of Georgia against Hugh McCulloch, ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury, was called for trial be- 
fore Judge Wallace, in the United States Circuit 
Court, on Wednesday last. The suit was brought 
seven years ago to recover from Mr. McCulloch the 
sn:m of $540,000, and interest from October, 1865, 
that sum representing the value of cotton stored 
at Thomasville and Macon, Ga., which was taken 
by special agents of the Treasury Department, in 
pursuance of the provisions of the ‘ Captured and 
Abandoned Property” acts of Congress. The court 
set the case down for trial to-morrow. Yesterday, 
however, the counsel for the plaintiff, which was a 
company organized to run the blockade during the 
wor, filed a consent to discontinue the suit and paid 
the accrued costs. More than six years having 
élapsed since the cause of action arose, this discon- 
tinuance becomes a perpetual bar against the claim, 
and the Treasury of the United States is relieved 
from one of the great demands arising out of the 
civil war. The claim, with interest added, amounted 


to $1,080,000. 
PittuapsrPata, Feb, 5.—John Roadbent 
by Thomas Anderson near the 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN 


A PHYSiCIAN’S VIEWS OF THE 
NEEDS OF GIRLHOOD. 

-THE WOMAN OF TO-DAY INTELLECTUALLY 

ADVANCED BUT PHYSICALLY INFERIOR 

TO THE WOMAN OF THE LAST CENTURY 

—THE BOSH ABOUT THE CLINGING VINE 


AND THE STALWART OAK, 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

The question is frequently put to me if it be 
true that the physical stamen of American women 
is deteriorating, and, if such is the case, wherefore? 
I am somewhat reluctant to place myself on record 
as sustaining such a proposition. I am forced to 
admit the fact that our women are unquestionably 
intellectually advancing, to the detriment of phys- 
ical health. 

Most writers on women have; idealized her as 
typical of perfect beauty, both!in physique and 
spirituelle, Taking the antique as a model, poets 
and philosophers have cultivated the traditional lore 
of each preceding generation, until it has become 
as fixed as the laws of the Medes and Persians to 
consider woman solely as the object of man’s ten- 
der solicitude, both esthetic and sensuous, rather 
than as his equal associate in all the duties of life. 

Medical men reason altogether upon ‘acts, and 
the deductions they draw are based upon purely 
physical signs, not upon the antiquated dicta of the 
schools. The days of ‘‘ authority,” so called, are 
past and gone. Whenever an author has pro- 
claimed himself the champion of the sex, it has 
been done in a spirit of chivalric romanticism, and 
very few have studied woman analytically, with 
regard to her peculiar fitting and training as wife 
and mother. There is great comfort in the recol- 
lection of some rare old Ben Jonson or some 
sensuous Gocthe to sustain one’s #sti:etic cham- 
pionship in the batile for woman. Whenever a 
disappointed cynic sought to belittle the sex, he 
dipped his pen into gall, like Bulwer, to declare 
woman to be “ the author of such a book of follies 
in man that it would need the tears of all the angels 


to blot it out.’ The gentle Southey says: ‘‘ No 
wise man ‘would trust the wind and sun- 
shine cf an April day, and woman's plight- 
ed faith.” Buckley proclaims that he ‘would 
not trust a woman, even when she is dead.” 
Kingsiey writes that “‘men must work and women 
must weep;” yttleton, in his advice to a lady in 
1731, says that ‘* women, ike princes, find few real 
friends.”” Bluff Hal's Lord Chamberlain rather 
chuckles while remarking, ‘‘Two women plac'd 
together make cold weather;”’ and Hamlet, in his 
philosophic assumption of madness, cries out with 
Cisappointment, ‘ Frailty, thy name is woman!” 
Sorrowfuliy Mrs. Cowley records that her sex is 
“only one of nature’s agreeable blunders!” An 
utterly soulless writer within the past 10 days re- 
lieves his pent-up erief as follows: 
**Men have many faults, 
Poor women have but two, 
There’s nothing good they say, 
And nothing right they do.” 

Thus, one might collect similar sentiments by the 
the dozen, each showing an individuality of asso- 
ciation peculiar to the author, but indicative of no 
comprehensive study of woman. Why, then, do 
we find such peculiarities, such notionate estimates 
of woman, scattered all through literature? Why 
the continuance of the Oriental tradition, long 
antedating the Christian era, that woman was 
given to man for servile association? The answer 
is, few men, and fewer women, have ever carefully 
considered the subject. One is not surprised at 
the utterance of George Sand that “ woman, not 
comprehending herself, cannot be understood by 
man.’ 

It is for the purpose of attempting to lift this 
veil, to clear away this fog, that I beg to consider 
woman, not as she is, but ratheras she ought to be. 
Ina great and growing country like ours, not yet 
old enough to have established customs, not suffi- 
ciently matured .to develop a true progress+that 
real progress which means thé comprehension of 
the wants of humanity and a capacity to lead that 
humanity to the realization of its wants—we have 
been hitherto striving, not for the advancement of 
our women, but rather for their amusement and 
impracticable education. 

Observation extending over a series of years has 
convinced me that the fault lies not so much in 
the women themselves asit does with the men. In 
discussing this question with one of the most 
charming and intellectual teachers of girls in the 
City of New-York, she states that “‘the defects of 
our women are mainly due to their training: that 
public opinion demands such a course of studv for 
woman as to unfit her for the development of a 
grand character.”” The views of this eminent 
teacher are so perfectly in accord with what I have 
myself for many years believed that I may be par- 
doned for quoting her a little more extensively. She 
says: ‘From a petted plaything, woman early blos- 
soms into an immature life. without aim or object, 
beyond entertainment and adornment. She is 
never taught the simplest detail of business by her 
father or brother, which might give her practical 
common sense, and, as she knows nothing of the 
outside world except what is brought to her doors, 
her views of life are narrowed to a very small 
round of petty cares. In all these her judgment 
Bist has that experience which falls to man, 
which broadens and deepens his character as he 
brings it to bear upon varied experiences. It is 
not true that her schooi education is more superfi- 
cial than that of man, but if she were educated as 
she ought to be there would be a great develop- 
ment of native ability that would make her rise to 
a higher plane of duty and bearing. It cannot be 
denied that woman has hardly, as yet, had a fair 
chance, but the time is coming when she will real- 
ize how powerful is her influence for good, and she 
will grow into something more capable than a mere 
‘thing: of beauty,’ and will be indeed ‘a joy for- 
ever.’ ”’ 

It is not the development in totality or the 
general advancement of everything pertaining to 
woman's life to which I would call attention; it is 
rather to a special point in her rearing. As medi- 
cal men, we are capable of accordiag much benefit. 
We can ameliorate a thralidom totally unworthy of 
the advanced thought of the nineteenth century. 
I believe that the education of our girls by the rec- 
ognized standard of teaching throughout the United 
States advances, enhances, and grandly develons 
their intellectuelle, but it so forces them that when 
they become women, like over-trained horses or 
over-cultured flowers, tre first rude blast of the 
actualities of life shows them to be deficient in the 
comprehension of wifehood or incapable of the 
duties of maternity. 

Our girls are taught mathematics, astronomy, 
geology, ichthyology, conchology, and biology; 
they are even capable of sketching the monster in- 
habitants of the antediluvian world prefigured by 
Owen. When they graduate from the schools, 
when they receive the diploma and crown, amid the 
congratulations of their companions and the com- 
mendations of their teachers, they are clad in the 
softest of cream cashmeres, or girdled in the 
whitest of silks, molded to their supple forms by 
the artistic hands of a Worth. and then they are 
ushered into the community to become wives and 
mothers without the remotest idea in what their 
individualities as women consist. These are not 
idle statements; they are based upon facts, facts 
that, lam sorry to say, are beyond contravention, 
beyond doubt, lamentably true. Our girls are 
taught too much in too short space of time, and 
rev time is when they are merging into woman- 

ood. 

Some years ago, aftercarefully maturing the sub- 
ject, after giving it a seriousness of thought which 
the epecial ills and diseases of s0 many women im- 
pressed upon me, I determined to find out why it 
was that in 25 years of my membership in the guild 
of medicine the entire physical organization of a 
vast number of our women should be so different 
from what it was when I wasastudent, I was 
dumfounded up to that time, but now I ander- 
stand why we have no more letters going to Eng- 
land such as Cotton Mather wrote from Massachu- 
setts Colony in 1712, “that many women were the 
mothers of large families, and it was not uncom- 
mon for them to have as many as 18 to 29 children; 
and that the distinguished Sir William Phipps was 
one of a family of 21 children.”’ Not that I 
would expect or desire to see our women burdened 
with such a progeny as was so common in the 
early days of our country, but I would like to see 
them at least rise from the bed of maternity un- 
harmed by the process, capable of rearing others, 
and witha better understanding as to the mutual 
relationships of mother and child. I could not be- 
lieve that the climate of our country wrought such 
havoc among our women. I had to seek the cause 
elsewhere. For this reason, in 1878, I obtained, 
through the school agency of Mr. Schermerhorn, 
the addresses of over 7,000 boarding-schools for 
girls within the limits of the United States. I de- 
sired to investigate the studentship of our girls. 
going over this list with Mr. Schermerhorn I 
selected 3,500 institutions, and sent out circular let- 
ters to them, in which I propounded a series of 20 
categorical questions with regard tothe methods of 
lodging these girls, as to the nature of. their 
health during their residence at these schools; 
to find out if the advancement of the intel- 
lectual modified their goysicel health, as to how 
these girls slept, their hours for rising, their hours 
for eating, their hours for exercise and amuse- 
ment, as well as the general conveniences for,bath- 
ing. I also asked for the experience of teachers as 
to the improvement, if any, in the health of the 
girls from the various sections of the United States; 
if there was any instruction given them in regard 
to their peculiarities as women; if the more ad- 
vanced scholars were taught, in connection with 
their other studies. the anatomy and physiology of 
the female, and if there was any discrimination 
made as to the individuality or special character 


In 
of these various girls. Accompanying these 
questions Was another letter, in which I 
suggested the benefits of a thorough under- 
standing of every point under consideration, on the 
ground that our daughters were dear to us as in- 
dividuals, and that the question of their education 
was one of vast importance tothe future mothers 
of the citizens of the Republic! I urged upon the 
teachers that as enlightened individuals, we could 
not make too exhaustive a study of every element 
in the education of our girls bearing directly upon 
their presént condition, or upon thejr future lives, 
not only as mothers, but as teachers of other 
hey vw yo To these 3,500 circulars and letters I 
received jess than 700 replies. From the frees City 
of New-York not one came in. From Philadelphia 
but two, from Boston but six, from Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis about a dozen. The Wers 
mainly were commonplace and indicative of a com- 
lete and absolute ignorance of the relationship of 
cher to girls. Of the whole 700, but 5 replied 
that instruction was given these girls in regard to 
th yecial functions 4s women. 


¢ deductions I no drew from these 


ecessarily 
replies were that every girl going to & boarding- 
schoo! in the Unite 


asa shepbord would herd big abeep, tabe haragsed. 
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according to the whims of the teachers, w' 
theoretical ideas in regard to ventilation, f otha 
and hygiene, and who have no ideas at all as to in. 
dividuality in the cultivation and training of girls. 
These 700 responses clearly demonstrate to me 
that the discipline of the school is paramount; that 
the girls are to rise at a certain hour in the morn- 
ing; that theyare to go to prayer ata certain 
hour; that they are to take a certain amount of ex- 
ercise, or not, before breakfast, or half an hour 
later. The same hours of study, the same hours of 
recreation, the same hours of doctrinal teaching, 
together with ‘plus-and-minus,”’ or “the paral: 
laxes of the stars,” are thrown into the unfortu- 
nate girls irrespective of the facts that there are no 
two of them who have the same physica: organiza- 
tion, the same mental eqeiiriess, the same emo- 
tional or psychical life. Yet these girls will be the 
mothers of the generation yet to come, and not 
one of them—I may be overstating it when I 
say not one of them, but I will say not 1 per cent. 
of those who leave these schools can give a lucid 
explanation of womanhood, not one has the re- 
motest notion or the faintest idea of what true, 
actual. womanly existence means. In nearly 700 of 
our schools, then, there is no reason, there is no 
common sense, there is no practical humanity. 
Why should the womanhood of our girls he so 
marred, so narrowed, that when they leave these 
schools they should be materially unfitted for the 
actualities. of life. The same objection might be 
— against the teaching of our boys, but, for- 
tihately, boys are thrown more into out-door life, 
and they learn more and receive more of the hard 
knocks of existence; but still, as far as their in- 
dividuality is concerned as men, the vast 
Majority of them have about as little 
idea of true  corelationship as do our 
girls. These boys become great financiers, 
great lawyers, eminent civines, statesmen, and 
some heroes who lead armies to victory—giants 
who ward off calamity from nations—yet they can- 
not tell whether the iiver or the spleen occupies 
the superior or inferior diaphragmatic space, nor 
do they comprehend the associate idea of woman. 
I do not wish to be looked upon in the light of a 
reformer, but I do wish to ar-use discussion upon 
this subject, so that in the future women may 
have all the education men have; that they 
may have all necessary intellectual freedom; 
that they may be cultivated and taught so that 
their physical organization will not be broken down 
by the severe nerve-straining that iv put upon 
them in the schools, where they receive so 
much knowledge and so little wisdom. Let us 
have our boys and girls tanght alike: let us have 
them instructed in manhood and womanhood. Be- 
cause a woman has fewer ounces of gray matter 
in her brain. there is no reason why she should be 
deprived of a knowledge of hers2lf; there is no 
reason why she should not comprenend the duties 
of maternity; there is no rexson why she ought 
not to understand that wifehood means companion- 
ship—intellectual companionship, spiritual associa- 
tion, equable division of labor, a union, a partner- 
ship of responsibility—not an existence wreathed in 
those fantastic poetical notions that a woman is a 
tiny flower, blossoming in the shade of giant oaks, 
these giant oaks being a’ways the men who write 
euch absolute and ridiculous nonsense and bosh. 
Freedom and intelligence «like proclaim that a 
woman should be considered asa man desires to 
be considered—he and she as coequals and co- 
partrers. Let our woren of the future have all 
the benefits of an intellectual life, based, first upon 
physical training, and then upon proper education. 
Let us remember what Matthew Lenry said, more 
than 200 years ago, that * Eve was made out of a rib 
taken from the side of Adam, not made out of his 
head to top him, not out of his feet to be trampled 
by bim, but out of his side to be equal with him, 
under his arm to be protected by him, and near his 
heart to be loved by him.” Two hnun- 
dred years ago this old man, in the ear- 
nestness of his nature, in the clearness of 
his understanding, in the vigor of his comprehen- 
sion, told us that woman was to be equal with man 
—not subservient to him. Then iet us as medical 
men make all effort to change this inaistinctness, 
this wrong, of education which our giris are now 
receiving throughout the length and breadth of 
tné land, so that when in thé future they become 
women they will have some comprehension of the 
fact that they are to be wives and rceothers. Let 
the girl and the boyireceive a coequal educaiion— 
a common training with a common ¢}ject—and 
when this is the case we will cease to have repeti- 
tions of the cynicisms of Pope or the silly utter- 
ings of Moore. They will be but mere fic 
tions of the imagination, because then we will have 
impressed public opinion with the necessity of ed- 
ucating woman for what she should be. All efforts 
at reformation are po nts gained. If we can restrain 
the rapid stuffing of our girls with. too highlv sea- 
soned mental pabulum, we may check the inevita- 
ble deteoriation of our grown-up women. We can- 
not even yet put old wine into new fars, alihough 
many of our teachers claim to fit a girl for the life- 
battle in three or four years of headlong cramming, 
Very respectfully, MONTROSE A. PALLEN. 


SCOTLAND VICTORIOUS. 
—_-__~>—__ —- 
THE CURLING-MATCH IN CENTRAL PARE 
YESTERDAY. 

Toanybody who has never witnessed a cur: 
ling-match the scenes yesterday on the pond in 
Central Park, near Seventy-fifth-street, would have 
been both novel and interesting. Fromearly in the 
afternoon until the evening shadows began to fal) 
the air was resonant with the hum of gliding 
stones, which, shot from the hands of thé curlers, 
sped along the limits of the rinks, until the surface 
of the ice glistened like a huge mirror. Above the 


dull roar of the moving stones rose at times the 
loudly uttered orders of the “skips” and 
the exultant cries of successful players. Men 
armed with brooms rushed hither and 
thither in frantic excitement trying to 
eoax the stones within the magic circles 
known as the “ tees,’’ or against the guards of théir 
opponents. The match played was one of the 
most important of the season~America against 
Scotland. Among the curling clubs represented in 
both sides were the Thistle, St. Andrews's, Yonkers, 
Empire City, Caledonian, Jersey City. Thistle, of 
Brooklyn, and the New-York. Mr. William Lewis, 
of Yonkers, was selected for the position of um- 
pire, but owing to the lack of dispuies during 
the progress of the match his duties were not very 
arduous. The American curlers, most of whom 
were the sons of Scotchmen, wore miniature flags 
on their hats to distinguish them frerA the Scottish 
players. A large number of spec.¢tcrs lined the 
margin of the frozen pond. Play ~-* called at 1:30 
P. M., the contestants being distri>uied over eight 
rinks, in all of which the ice was comewhast 
rougher than was desirable. The Scoichmen, ex- 
cept those in rinks Nos. 5 and 7, took the léad from 
the start and maintained it, without much fluctua- 
tion of the “end” scores, until time was called. In 
the two rinks Nos. 5 and 7 the Américan curlers, 
although for the most part young men, 
played like —_— veterans, eventually com- 
ing forth with handsome majorities in their favor. 
In rink No.1 the contest was close and exciting 
throughout, the score being a tie up to within 10 
minutes of the end of the match, when the Scotch- 
men succeeded in gaining a lead of two points, 
The play in rink No. 8 was also very exciting, 
owing to the comparative closeness of the respec 
tive scores. To the casual observer, not initiated 
into the mysteries of the pastime, the Cireetions 
and exclamations of the eo, - A were oftei amus- 
ing, and nearly always unintelligible. 

A recéss was taken at3P.M.for lunch, The 
Scotchmen were then ahéad on the general score, 
While the match was being played out several 
sleighing parties, who, probably. had never before 
seen a game of the kind, stopped their vehicles 
near the pond and wonderingly watched the con- 
tending curlers. Time was called precisely at 5:15 
P. M.. when a computation of the rink scores 
showed that the Scotchmen had won a yictory by 
52 points. Subjoined is the score in detail: 


RINES. 


Scotch. 
No. & 

J. Smith, 

W. Houston, 

D. Reid, 

J. Patterson (skip)20, 
No. 2. 


J. Mitchell, 

A. Walker, 

D. Muir, 

D. Foulis skip)—3L 

> No. 3. 

J. Worth, 

W. Hogg, 

A. Pyle, 

J. Stevens (skip)+32. 
No, 4. 

Richardson, 

Re b, 

. Roo 

J. Falkner (skip)}=22. 
No. 3. 

W.. Meikle, 

H. Nelson, 

J. Bruce, 

Ww. mises <" LGkip>=ak, 

0. 

W. Richardson, 

H. F:enderson, 

. Kellock, 

. a iskip)}+36. 


American. 
No.1. 
W.B. Walters, 
= oy a 


‘ock, 
George Graeves (skip)}~18. 
No. 2. 


James McKnight, 

H. B. McKnight, 

J. C. Clarke, 

M. ee ee 
INO. o 


Cc, Lufburrow, 

W. G. Crawford, 

. B. Mattison, 

. S. Ogden (skip)}~11L 
No. 4. 


. N, Edwards, 

. T. Edwards, 

Villiam Stevens, 

. D. Edwards skip=it. 
0. 


5 Underhill, ay. 
. K. Couzens, 


. Leech, 

. McIntyt (skip)}~-21. 
No. 6. 

. Wheelock, 

. P. Stewart, 


R. Kellock, 
I, Frazier ad 


svO. é. 
©. A. Richardson, 
John Frazier, 
H. L. Garrison, 
George sh“ aed 
0. 


John J. Phalan, 

W. J. Boyd, 

George Crawford, 

Will Crawford (skip)—20. 
Total, 139. 


Hs Pred gies OM 
au 


ro 


. Dunlap (skip}=16 
oy a 

. Moyer, 

. MacCouchie, : 


J. \ tewart, 

W. Kellock (skip)}—23. 
Total, 191. 
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THE SIXTY-NINTH REGIMENT COLORS. 

Major P. K. Horgan, Major Edward Duffy, 
and Dr. Shine, representing the Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment, held a conference with Messrs. T. Mosher 
and George A. McDermott, on behalf of St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, Friday evening, at which it was 


decided to further postpone the ceremony of pre 
sentirg a stand of colors to the regiment until 
Wednesday evening, the 23d inst., in order to 
secure the Madison-Square Garden forthe purpose. 
The programme as originally Bape eo will be 
adhered to, as most of the invited guests who ac 
cepted invitations to attend the ceremony in tne 
regimental armory have renewed their acceptance 
for the 23d inst. Mayor Grace will preside, Mr, 
Richard O’Gorman, on behalf of the church, will 
present the colers, and the regiment will be re- 
viewed by ex-Gov. McClellan. 
ee 


THE COPYRIGHT TREATY. 
From the London Law Times. 

We learn that her Majesty’s Government 
have received a draft of an Intérnational Copy- 
right Convention from the United States Govern- 
ment. It is not exactly a direct proposal, but rather 


& basis for further discussion and negotiation. It 
peers at ences cane ters 
American edition be manufactured as rel as wa 


lished in that country, and vice versa. This is 3 
"9 tion, but we mast be 


som inconvenient condi 
‘Restfation aay of protection fron the pire 
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ANCESTRAL PORTRAITS. 


<> 


I am pleased you see the traces 
In these sweet ** Sir Joshua” faces 
Of my features and my eyes; 
Fair they are, that girl and brother, 
With their young and smiling mother, 
Beautiful beyond disguise. 


For observe their dress how simple, 
Muslin with embroidered wimple, 
Yet I think the effect is good; | 
Scant, perchance, yet freely flowing; 
Nothing to impede the growing 
Into graceful womanhood. 


And their houses were not cumbered 
With the rarities unnumbered Sp 
Wherewith now we deck our rooms; 
Wainscot walls, and plainly tinted: 
Nothing vivid, save where glinted 
Sunshine on a bow! of blooms. 


And their gardens differed greatly 
From all those we have seen lately, 
Where the flowers in strange device 
Grow as in a broidered cushion, 
Holding all that art can push in, 
Without leave to spread or rise. 


Their flowers grew in natural order, 

In the wide old-fashioned border, 
Bright with pink and peony; 

With tail hollyhocks in posies, 

Stocks, and lavender, and roses, 
Purple larkspur, and sweet pea. 


And I liked their yew-cut alleys, 
Framing vistas of the valleys, 

And the church-tower and the lea, 
And the stately trees whose shadow 
Fell at eve o’er park and meadow, 

Century after century. 


Their amusements—well, for certain, 
If on them I lift the curtain, 
You'll pronounce them tame and few; 
And a yellow page you're turning— 
You would scrutinize their learning; 
Ah, it would seem small to you 


Who have sat for hours in classes, 
Making notes of all that passes; 

But you see their sphere was home ; 
There they reigned supreme and thrifty, 
And the matron long past fifty 

Kept her dignity and bloom. 


And they had their Christmas dances, 
Summer junketings and fancies, 
And the daintiest, cheriest teas; 
Sometimes, too, alittle scandal; 
But a strain from Boyce or Handel 
Cleared the air like Summer breeze. 


And although they might work blindly, 

Yet their aims were good and kindly; 
In their quiet neighborhood 

Not a child but knew and loved them, 

Old and-midd!e-aged approved them, 
And took pattern as they could. 


So they lived, my ancestresses, 
Simple, unperplexed by guesses 
At God’s secrets veiled for aye; 
Books were fewer, knowledge rarer: 
But none nobler, sweeter, fairer, 
Grace the Engiand of to-day. 
— Chambers’s Journal. 
NC 


“RIGGED WITH CULSES DARK.” 


—_—~»-——_ 


She can o’ercast the night and cloud the moon, 
An’ mak’ the deils obedient to her crune. 
P — Gentle Shepherd. 
On a cold October afternoon many years 
ago, two women were sitting in a cottage 
which looked on the small harbor of St. 
Aidan’s, One, a remarkably pretty but pale 
and delicate-looking girl of eighteen, was gaz- 
ing intently on the sea; the other, her aged 
grandmother, was spinning, or rather was sit- 
ting by her spinning-wheel, but she was doing 
no work, and it was easy to see that the minds 
pf both were so full of some one subject of ab- 
sorbing interest that everything else was as 


nothing to it. Within the house all was 


dull; without it all was cheerless to the last 
degree of cheerlessness. An east wind was 
making itself felt, as it so frequently does in 
the North, by wiping out all color from the 
landscape. The sky was leaden, the sea inky, 
every trace of green was expunged from leat 


and shrub and herbage, and in its place the 


pye rested only on dull and dirty sandy grays. 
The wind was blowing briskly and driving be- 
fore it along the surface of the road long swirl- 
Ing wreaths of dust, or making them dance 
pver the bare tracts of ground where the life 
of ali vegetation had long ago been stamped 


out by the children of St. Aidan’s, who made 


their nursery out of doors. St. Aidan’s was 


not a large place. Two or three rows of red- 
brick, red-tiled houses were huddled together 
on the side of the steep hills which closed in the 
bay and harbor. These houses were for 
the most part occupied by a patient and 
much-enduring race of fishermen, but during 


the herring season they were crowded by other 


fishermen, who came from almost every sea- 
port from John O’Groat’s house to the Land’s 
End to struggle to possess themselves of some 
portion of this harvest of the sea. A fine and 
cheerful sight it often was to see the boats sail 
in with their silvery loads, and then to watch 
the bustle of unloading and packing. But to- 


day no boats were there, nor was there any 


sign of life or movement anywhere, How 
dreary the sea looked! For miles and miles 
there was no other motion on its surface than 
an unbroken series of harsh wrinkles. The 
zirl inside the cottage was looking fixedly at 
this, with eyes smarting and heavy with much 
weeping. Her heart, too, was as heavy 


as lead, It is doubtful whether the stern- 


ness and harshness of all she saw out- 
side added to the pain which she was 
already feeling. It may have done so, for she 
sighed and shivered, and, for the first time for 
two hours and more, turned her eyes into the 


room where she was sitting. If during this 
time she had ever thought of her grandmother 


at all, she had believed her to be entirely occu- 
pied with her spinning—she had never missed 
the sound of the wheel. Now, when she 
turned away from the pitiless sea to seek a 
respite from its tormenting power, her eyes 


met those of the old woman fixed on her with 


a gaze so earnest that they seemed to be try- 
ing to look down to the very bottom of her 
heart in search of an answer to the question 
they were most unmistakably putting. The 
girl had not known that the old woman was 
looking at her, or she would not have fied 


from the sight of the sea to encounter one 


more distressful still. Now she could not 


take her eyes away from those which were 
watching her sc narrowly. They fascinated 
her by their imploring eagerness; they held 
her by their intensity. They were putting 
@ question which would snortly be put 


plainly in words, and when that time came 


Phoebe well knew that her grandmother would 


not stir from the place where she was until she 
got an answer,even if she had to wait for it 
for hours. By a great effort she detached her 
eyes from her grandmother’s, to the extent of 
escaping from their direct gaze. She looked 
at the face, so puckered with age, with the 


veins so prominent and the strange spots of 


purply violet color so often seen in the faces of 
oid people. Her grandmother’s aspect was 
strong and commanding, her eye hawk-like, 
her mouth, nose, and chin were all handsome 
and well formed, her hair was white as snow. 
She wore a large frilled cap, tied down by a 
vroad black ribbon, a neat shepherd’s plaid 
shaw! over her shoulders, a scanty brown meri- 
uo dress, and aspotlessly clean apron. But she 
looked so severe—so unloving! and last week 
she had never spoken to the anxious girl who 
was watching her without calling her ‘‘my 
bonnie birdie,’’ or ‘‘ my sweet lamb ;’’ and last 
week, if she had been idle herself, or had seen 
Phoebe idle, she would have thought, ‘‘ The 
Lord had a good right to take and clash the 
roof of her cottage in with one of His big 
ihunderbolts just for a as gore for suca 
laziness |"? and now she had been sitting for 
nore than an hour doing nothing but watch 
Phoebe looking out of the window, and Phoebe 
aerself had been doing that for two hours un- 
listurbed br one word of reproof. 

The grandmother still kept silence. The 
itrain on the girl became too great, and at last 
the looked in the old woman’s face with a 
nelpless entreaty for pity. 

** Well, girl ?’ said the grandmother sternly. 

** Nay. there’s no well about it!’ said Pho- 
be, beginning to cry. 

** Now, dinnot tuou waste no time in foolish- 
ness!’ cried the grandmother. ‘ Let me 
know, once for all, does that man mean to wed 
thee or not? Just answer that.” 

Sobs and tears came faster and faster. ‘‘ He 


—tellt me he would—he always tellt me so; he 
promised me—he did indeed.’ 

‘‘ And he knows what he has brought thee 

”? 

Phoebe bent her head. 

“Hanging thy head down is no answer ! 
Hast thou tellt him thou’s — ?”’ ; 

**Dve tellt himivverything ! I setten ivvery- 
thing afore him,” interrupted Phoebe in des- 
peration ; she could not bear to hear her shame 
put in words, 

‘* Well?” again inquired the grandmother. 

The girl was silent, but she was quivering in 
every nerve. 

The old woman paid no ee to the agony 
Phoebe was manifestly enduring. She was 
determined, at any cost, to have a direct an- 
swer, and that at once, and continued, ‘‘ He 
mak’s a doubt about peerinS thee, then ?”” 

“No, he doesn’t!’ cried Phoebe eagerly. 
‘* He mak’s no doubt at all! He will marry 
me, I know he will!’ 

* When thy bairn has comed to disgrace 
thee! When thouis nothing but a mock and 
a by-word to Greeny poe? ! When thou hast 
killed thy poor auld grandmother that has 
reared thee, and always held her head high, 
and never had none as wasn’t decent folks be- 
longing to her tiil now, when she’s going to be 
cammet for ivver and ivver by thee and thy 
wanton bad going-ons! Thou thinks he will 
marry thee then, but I tell thee he won’t.”’ 


Pheebe’s head dropped lower and lower— 
she, too, had her fears ! 

‘* It’s now, or nivver |’? repeated the gray- 
haired woman. 

“It’s nivver, then !’? said Phoebe, ‘‘ for he’s 
going away o’ Thursday—the fishing’s done.’’ 

‘*He’s going away! Going away, and leav- 
ing thee here to bring scorn on a woman who 
thowt to lie her head low knowing none could 
say no ill of herand her family! Thou’s the 
first lass among us all that has misconduckit 
hersel’. Thou’s the first as has had a love- 
child to work for and rear, and when the day 
comes that there’s a bairn running about here, 
and I have to see it and hold my tongue wi’ 
trouble and confusion when folks asks who 
owns it—I’ll be fit to toss mysel’ ovver t’ cliff 
—I will indeed! Woman and girl, I have 
lived here at St. Aidan’s seventy-nine years 
and nivver a woman-body as could call me kin 
has ivver had a bairn without having a man 
to take the shame off her! Thou may sigh 
and work on wi’ wringing thy hands as thou 
likes, but it’s true! Thou may cry thy eyes 
out, but thou’li not undo what’sdone! Thou’s 
brought my good name and thy own down to 
the very ground ; shame on thee, say I! Where 
is thou going ?’ 

Phoebe turned back. She had got up and was 


on her way to the door, possibly with some. 


half-formed desire to hide away this sin and 
disgrace from human ken beneath the water, 
for as yet no one in St. Aidan’s knew of it but 
her grandmother. 

** Dost thou know where Dav— nay, I’llnone 
say his name—where that deevil is ?”’ 

Phoebe could not speak. She pointed with 
her hand to a bit of rising ground by the sea 
where her cruel lover and a coastzuardsman 
were standing, minutely scanning the signs of 
the weather. ; 

‘‘T cannot see, girl. But he’s there, is he ? 
the base deceiving wretch! Well, if I have to 
die for it, il] mak’ a trial for to get nigh-hand 
him to speak to him.’’ And she, who for years 
had not done more than cross the floor, and 
that, too, only by the aid of crutches, got up, 
tried to straighten her feeble rheumatic legs, 
and laid hold of her crutches, 

‘Grandmother! honey, thou munnot go! 
Thou’ll fall! Thow’ll kill thysel’! Thou’ll 
nivver get so far !” 

The old woman vouchsafed no answer—she 
struggled slowly across the room toward the 
door.’ She was pitiably lame and infirm, and 
it was sad to see the effort this cost her. 

‘* Besides, there’s a man with him!’’ cried 
Phoebe; ‘“‘thou’d surely nivver begin speak- 
ing about sike a thing as that afore another 
man (”’ 

‘*Whisht at once, Phosbe!’’ cried the grand- 
mother. ‘‘Thou’s the one to blame if there’s 
disgrace in’t, and not me!’’ She opened the 
low door and let in the cold east wind. 

** But, grandmother, it’s a long step to where 
he is, and he is coming to-night for to say 
good-bye to me. Just for ten minutes, when the 
clock has gone six.’’ Phoebe was driven to con- 


fess this, rather than see her grandmother go 


to confront her lover in the presence of a 
stranger. 

‘* Where is he coming to ?”’ 

“To the gate down by the end of our back 
garden. I'll fetch him in for to speak to you 
if you like.’’ 

** He shall nivver enter my doors till he has 
wed thee! And I’ll nivver enter his when he 
has done it! ‘I’ll fetch him in,’ ye say, girl! 
ye talk as lightly when ye do begin to talk as 
if all this was just nought, and sham’ had 
nivver come nigh-hand us! To-night I’ll force 
mysel’ for to put one question to him. I'll ask 
him whether he means to mak’ an honest 
woman on thee or not, but [Ill do that out- 


side the house—he shall not cross my door- 
step !’’ 


** Thou’ll let me speak to him first and say 
what Ican tiv him afore thou begins?’ said 
Phcebe, in much dread of her grandmother’s 
methods of persuasion. 

‘* Aye, mak’ what thou can of him afore I 
come near him, and if I haven’t to come at all 
I’se be all the better pleased.”’ 

Again there was a long silence, but this time, 
instead of looking at the sea, Phcebe’s eyes 
watched the clock. Alas! with little enough 
hope in them. At six she folded her shawl 
round her and stole out; and when once she 
was beyond the garden she saw her lover 
standing waiting for her near the gate. The 
old woman had allowed her just one short half- 
hour to plead once more the cause which was 
to settle the fate of her whole life. In half an 
hour by the clock her grandmother was now 
watching the old woman would herself come 


out and confront the man whom she spoke and 
tbought of as ‘‘ that deevii !”’ 


How terribly fast the time went | In what 


seemed not more than five minutes, Phoebe 


heard the sharp click of the latch as her grand- 
mother opened the house-door—heard, too, the 
scrambling shuffie of her feet as she labored 
down the cinder-covered garden-path. 

** What’s that ?”’ cried Davie Trevethoe, the 
lover, who could not see over the high wall. 


“* It’s my poor grandmother,” replied Phoebe 
faintly. ‘‘ She’s coming out to speak to thee. 
She says she must see thee about this, hersel’.”’ 

‘* See me hersel’! Nay, I’ll none see her ! 
What for should 1 see her, to have her tongue 
to listen to? ‘Tell her she’s wrong about me— 
that I mean to wed thee, but that I cannot pos- 
sibly do it just yet, for Iam not prepared for 
such a thing.”’ 

‘““Why not, honey?’ asked poor Phcebe, 
though she had already heard all that he had 
to say. 

“IT must have something laid by first. I 
must have a boat that’s all my own—you keep 
saying I have one, but you don’t take into 
account how many folks have a share in her. 
I must have more time altogether to turn my- 
self round about in and see what I can do for 
the best. She wants me to put off going home 


and wed thee now, but I have been here a 
month longer than I ought to have been already 


—I can’t stop here now. ‘Tell her that I can’t 
manage that nohow, but I’ll come back here 
with the boats next year, and then, if only we 
Pre = with the fishing, things will be dif- 
erent. 


**On honey, don’t let us wait; just think 
what lies afore me, and do let us chance it.” 


“Chance it, and ruin everything!” said he. 

A great lump rose in Phoebe’s throat—all 
hope was gone—all prospect of escaping dis- 
grace faded away intoa possibility of some- 
thing being perhaps done next year, or some 
year some time, when the fishing season hap- 
pened to be more than usually prosperous. 


The grandmother came nearer and nearer; 
off darted David Trevethoe. d 

“Stop, honey ! oh, do stop!” cried Phcebe, 
imploringly. 

“NotI!” cried he, and disappeared. 

** Phoebe—-Phoebe, bairn !’’ cried the grand- 
mother in a voice full of anguish. 

Even then, in the very midst of her own 
grief and torment, Phoebe could not but feel 
tor the distress and pain of the poor afflicted 
old woman, whose legs had refused to bear 
her further, and who was now standing within 


a very few steps of the gio gate. She put 


her arm round her and helped her carefully 
back into the house. 

‘* He has had his one chance and he has not 
taken it!’ cried Elsie Macdougal angrily, 
when she was informed what David’s decision 
was, and all the way as they went Phcbe 
heard her solemn and angry voice uttering bit- 
ter lamentations and reproaches; but not to 
save her life could she have said one word in 
answer, until at last, with infinite difficulty, 
she got her in and placed her once more on her 
own chair, safe inside her own walls. 

‘*“Say nought more to me to-night,’”’ cried 
Pheebe then. ‘“ I’s fairly brussen-hearted !”’ 
and she threw herself down in the corner by 
the fire, and covered her face with her apron. 

‘*T’l] not say more to thee, my poor bairn,”’ 
said the grandmother, with returning love and 
pity. 

‘He says he’ll wed me afterwards, when 
more time is by-past,’’ pleaded Phoebe. 

** There’l] not be much more time for him !”’ 
zauttered the old woman; and whether Phoebe 
haard what she said or not, she neither seemed 
to know or care. They went to bed together; 
neither of them knew whether the other slept 
or not. for not another word was spoken be- 
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a 


tween them, and no token of sympathy ex- 
changed. 

oe day the old woman said: ‘‘ Phoebe, 
I lay thee on thy obedience not to cross our 
door-step till that man has left this place! 
Promise at once—promise solemn.” 

Phoebe promised solemnly—she dared not do 
otherwise, and the old woman relied on her 
ore word, This was Tuesday, and on Thurs- 

ay David Trevethoe’s boat, together with one 
or two other Penzance boats which had staid to 
the very end of the St. Aidan’s season, were to 
sail, and would be seen in that barbor no more 
until the next year’s fishing brought them 
again northward. — 


The day passed in silence. Occasionally 


Phoebe dropped into a seat, and looked as if 


she were going to sit and think over her sor- 
rows; but whenever she did this, her grand- 
mother said, ‘‘ Phoebe, I mun ha’ t’ wark gone 
on with ;” and Phoebe did go on with her work, 
until at last night came, and it was a welcome 
relief to creep into her bed in the darkness, 
and be able to fret as she liked. 

Wednesday passed in the same way, but the 
old woman’s face was hard set, and somewhat 
terrible from the stern resolution it displayed. 
Again Phoebe had to work, and if she stopped 
a moment, her grandmother said severely, 
‘* Girl, just please to mind what thou’s doing,”’ 
and during these days she neither allowed her 
to leave the house, nor to speak to any one who 
happened to come in. Few were they who did 
come in, and to these the old woman 
said promptly and _ sternly, ‘‘ Honey, 
we have no time to spend in talk- 
ing the day; our Phebe and me are both 
particular throng !’’ and on this hint they went 
their way, for Elsie Macdougal was not one 
to be trifled with. 

Thursday was the day on which Davie 
Trevethoe was to sail, and down below in the 
harbor there was the usual little stir insepar- 
able from a departure of this kind. Once or 
twice, unhappy Phoebe looked furtively out o 
the window, hoping to catch a glimpse of the 
man whom, in spite of ove en she could 
not help loving so passionately. The aged wo- 
man’s eyes followed her with extraordinary 
sharpness and vigilance, and more than once 
she peremptorily exclaimed, ‘‘ Girl! I’ll have 
none o’ that looking out of t’ winder.’’ So 
Phoebe could only cross the kitchen more fre- 
quently than was necessary, and hope for a 
glimpse of her Davie as she went to and fro. 
But she never saw him ! 

Noon came, and she and Elsie dined, oe 29 
little enough was eaten by either. Then Phoebe 
‘‘washed up,’’ and “sided all the things,” and 
‘scrubbed down”’ the table and ‘‘ cindered up” 
the hearth; but she knew that the tide was 
rising higher and higher, and that in an hour 
or two her Davie’s boat must sail. She saw it 
gradually become buoyant She saw it, be- 
gin to rock on the heaving water. 

She fixed eyes full of intense misery on her 
grandmother, but her grandmother was piti- 
less, and for all answer bade her ‘‘go on with 
her work.”’ 

‘** Poor thing ! I dare say she means it kindly,”’ 
thought the unhappy girl, ‘* but she is fairly 
killing of me.’’ 

Presently the old woman said, ‘Girl, reach 
down the washtub from the shelf.” 


‘*She’s surely not going to set me on to 
wash |”? thought Phoebe, for now she was ex- 
pecting to be ordered to get to her spinning- 
rock, and she meant to sit somewhere near the 
window. ‘I’m tired, grandmother,’’ sha said; 
**don’t set me onto any more hard work now.”’ 

“It’s not that,’’ replied the grandmother ; 
“it’s not for any washing. Set the tub here 
afore me on the floor, and fill it edge-full with 
clean water fra the well, and din not thou stop 
to look about thee while thou’s getting it. 
Them boats can very well sail away without 
having thou for to watch them.”’’ 

But while filling the pail at the door, Phoebe 
saw the villagers crowding to the harbor; and 
while filling her pail for the third time, see saw 
Davie, her own cruel lover, standing on the 
quay giving his orders, taking in loaves and 
other provisions for the voyage, and looking 
far too busy to have any thought of her. She 
saw the rich brown sails iise heavily, flapping 
to and fro until they were fairly set. 

This quite overcame the poor girl, and she 
almost dropped as she carried in the water and 
emptied it into the washing-tub. At last her 
great suffering gave her strength to say to her 
grandmother, ‘‘ Have some human natur’ in 


ye. Let me just tak’ one last look at him when 
he is going away so far andsolong. Dear 
knows when he’!l come back again !” 

‘“* Dear knows, indeed !’’ muttered the old 
woman, as she bent down overthe large oval 
washing-tub, which was. standing on the 
See in front of her, filled nearly to the 

rim with water. Then she looked uP and saw 
that Phoebe was profiting by her silence, and 
had approached the window, where she was do- 
ing very utmost to get ‘‘ one good look more,”’ 

‘‘ Bolt the door again, girl,” said the grand 
mother, ‘‘and keep all the neighbers out; I 
want none of them in here now; and 
then when thou’s done that thou canst sit down, 
and if thou wants any last looks, why I advise 
thee just to take them whilst thou can! But 
leave me alone, I beg of thee, for I want sore 
to be quiet.”’ ; 

This suited Phoebe’s wishes perfectly—with 
all her poor tired heart she too was longing to 


be quiet. She dropped into the window-seat 
and forgot her grandmother, and forgot every- 
thing, except that Davie Trevethoe was now in 
his boat in the harbor, and on the very point 
of sailing away fromher. The harbor was full 
of water—the flag flying on the top of the light- 
house, the bar must therefore be covered. 
Every child, every useless straggling child in 
the place had found its way to the pler—every 
woman in the town was standing giving her 
baby its death of cold while waiting there to 
see the boats take their departure; and Pheebe, 
the one who more than ali others longed to be 
there, had to bide within stone walls! She 
never thought of her grandmother or of her 
own fear of her—never once. 

At three the tide was high, a light breeze was 
blowing, and she knew the time had come for 


Davie’s boat to go. Presently she saw its 


pretty. sea-bitten sails catch the wind and 
slowly fill, and then it sped on its way. Ah, 
how wide that sea was—how pathless and how 
terrible! How much might happen before she 
touched hand of his again! She bent her head 
lower and lower, and watched the sail dipping 
and the boat growing smaller and smaller as 


it glided over a smooth gray sea into a world 


hidden by white mist, Thus she sat watching 
all that long and lonely afternoon. Not once 
did she turn; and at length, after weeping 
quietly to herself for an hour or so, her fore- 
head dropped down on the window-sill, where 
stood her once loved and tenderly cherished 
geraniums and roses, and the weary girl slept. 

Meanwhile, the old woman was still sitting 


by the large tub which her granddaughter 


had filled for her, She had more than once 


glanced at Phoebe, and had seen how entirely 
absorbed she was with what was going on out- 
side, and then she herself had set herself with 
all her soul, might, and strength, to accomplish 
the purpose on which her mind was bent. 
““That man—that Deevil, Davie Trevethoe, 
should never reach his home !’’ 


Many atime she had heard from her own 
old grandmother, and from another very aged 
inhabitant of St. Aidan’s, of the power which 


lies in strong will; how any one who knows 
the old rhymes—runes was what they called 
them—and had strength to go on repeating 
these for hour after hour, though head and 
heart might fail with fear and fatigue, would 
in the end most certainly prevail. er grand- 
mother had been a ‘‘ wise woman’’—not a 


sailor in the place had ever dared to cross 


her will, She knew what words to say 


and what arts to use to summon storm and 
tempest; and those who offended her knew 
that, though they might leave port with fair 
winds blowing and a bright sun shining over- 
head, she could, if she chose, pray down a gale 
which would wreck them. Elsie Macdougal, 
Phosbe’s grandmother, well knew.the rhymes 


her grandmother was said to have used, and 
now, in her urgent need, she was resolved to 


employ them. Sho was sitting on a low wood- 
en cbair, her elbows were resting on her knees, 
her head was resting on her hands. She settled 
herself firmly in her place, and fixed her now 
baleful ear eyes resolutely on the water 
which Phcebe had just carried in for her. 
And thus she sat, quite silent and still; but 
the wish of her heart was busy and 
strong—her enemy should not live! She 
might have sat thus for half an hour when 
her lips began to move. No woras, not even a 
whisper, passed those lips, but, nevertheless, 
they framed words. Quickly those words 
came, quickly and continuously, and then there 
was another change, and again she ceased to 
speak, but whether she spoke or was silent, her 
eyes never once strayed away from the sur- 
face ot the water. Sometimes she made passes 
over it with her lean and bony hands, on which 
the great purple veins stood up swollen and 
knotted, or she bent forward and seemed to 
clasp the mass of water in her embrace, while 
speaking strange words in hushed whispers or 


low excited murmurs, and all the time she. 


watched and peered, and darted inquiring 
glances at the glassy, smooth water. After a 
long, long time—was ita ray from the dying 
sun outside ?—had she, shaken the tub and 
made che water quiver? or were her mut- 
tered rhymes and her heartily prayed pray- 
ers being heard?—-a faint white light 
on the surface caught~-her eye—was it 
really the water heaving slighti under 
her upraised hands? She saw it. Id as her 
eyes were, they caught the wished-for sight— 
her breath eama enick and fast—she fixed ber 


os more firmly than ever on the water—her 
oughts on what she was doing. She bent 
nearer and nearer—she prayed as she had not 

rayed for years, and faster and faster came 

he words of the old rhyme which had been 
stored up unused in her memory since the 
earliest days of childhood—a rhyme handed 
down for centuries from witch mother to 
witch daughter, in the cold far north, where 
her fore-elders’ ships went to and fro. Again 
she fancied that the sluggish water—the water, 
so hard of hearing—stirred, and this time it 
seemed to her that it moved more thoroughly 
—that it was not so much a sparkle as a 
regular upheaval of the entire body. She had 
no doubt this time! Assuredly she had seen it 
moving, ‘and she laughed a silent laugh, 
and prayed a stronger prayer! She bared her 
wrinkled arms and again stretched them over 
it, nor did she once pause to take rest. 
Darkness was falling fast; Elsie still sat there. 
She could not see anything iu the room; to her 
aged eyes—to any eyes—the window itself was 
now a mere opaque blur. She did not require 
light for the work which she had in hand. She 
never once relaxed her purpose. She was con- 
vinced that she had seen the water move in obe- 
dience to her will, and not till it over-leaped the 
barrier which confined it and dashed over its 
edge before her eyes would she be satisfied, for 
then she would know that a fierce storm would 
be raging on the wide waste of waves over 
which that ‘false deevil Davie was now 
making his way. She had seen the water 
sparkle with the first faint impulse of move- 
ment—she had afterward seen it rise and 
fall. So she told herself, and so_ she 
believed; then darkness had come. Dark- 
ness might come—her hopes were strong; 
she felt absolutely confident that if daylight 
would but return for a minute or two she 
would now see mimic waves swelling higher 
and higher until their tiny heads tossed them- 
selves in tiny white crests, and it would not be 
one wave only that she would see, but wave 
succeeding wave at measured intervals, each 
rising and falling and — but always 
more and more angrily. She gloated over the 
thought, and repeated her rhyme still more 
fiercely, and though the darkness was now 
complete, her gaze was more intense than ever. 
She was weary and faint with fatigue, but it 
was only the dull thing called body which felt 
fatigue; her spirit was brighter and stronger 
and more resolute than ever; and so she sat, 
until suddenly an angry gust of wind dashed 
against door and window, rattled their fasten- 
ings noisily, and shrilly passed away. Then 
she let her hands fall on her knees, and then she 
cried aloud, ‘‘ The Lord’s name be blessed and 
praised forever and for evermore !”’ 

She looked up. All was dark; but when 
she tottered to the window, she saw a faint 
fragment of a moon over which the clouds 
were driving fast. Again she heard the wind 
as it swept round her frail cottage in menacing 
and wrathful gusts. The wind was rising out- 
side, and in the window-seat sat the poor girl 
whom she loved better than any one living— 
the daughter of her own dearly loved lost 
daughter. She was sleeping with her head 
lying against the window-sill. Elsie could not 
see her, but she put out her hand, and felt her 
warm, soft throat and hair, “ Sleep away, 
my honey,’ said she, kindly, ‘‘ sleep while 
thou art able. I’m feared the wind will not 
let thee sleep long.”’ 

The girl did sleep, and the old woman left 
her and went and sat down by the embers of 
her fire, listening to the howling of the wind, 
and wondering what news she should hear 
when morning came. At last, worn out by 
fatigue and excitement, she herself fell into a 
sound sleep. 

About five in the morning she awoke, chilled 
to the very bone. She was sitting by her 
burned-out fire, cold and desolate. It was still 
dark, and she did not know how to find a light. 

res hoebe, my bairn, where art thou ?’’ cried 
sne. 

No answer was returned. 


“She has crept her ways into bed and is 


lying there lost in a heavy ae, poor thing,” 
thought Elsie, remembering all that the un- 
happy girl had gone through. ‘‘She’s asleep, 
and once asleep she’ll stay asleep, and so she 


may for me, poor lass; I’ll none waken her to 
trouble.’’ 

So she sat where she was for some time 
longer, until the cold made her teeth chatter 
and bones ache. “If only I could see to 


find my crutches,” thought she, “ I’d make for 
bed mysel’, I’m fit to perish with cold sitting 


here | 

She felt for the steel and flint. Sho felt for 
the old shoe in which she kept her tinder. She 
did her best to strike a light, but her hands 
failed her, the sparks glanced aside, and she 
was forced to give up the attempt and to sit 
where she was awhile longer. 


At last day broke; but though she saw her 
crutches near her, she felt too numb to trust 
herself to them. Therd was no gale now. It 
was a bright Autumn morning, and when she 
saw how bright it was, her eyes turned to the 
bed to look for Phcebe. 

The bed was empty. She rubbed her eyes, 
but Phoebe was not there, and when she saw 
this a terrible thought came into her mind, 
and straightway she rose to her feet and 
walked across the room without her crutches— 
a thing she had not done for five years. 

She tried to call Phcebe--her voice refused 
to form an articulate sound. She opened the 
house door and looked out. All was fair and 
calm and bright. The sun was glittering over 
the bank of a cloud from which it had risen; 
the sea, whose face was as clear and open as 
that of a child, seemed to be smiling an answer 
to the sun’s caress, but the base of the cliff 
was veiled with a tender mist of driven spray, 


and on the shore lay a broad belt of lashing 


sea-weeds, heaped up, and driven inward far 
above high-water mark by the force of the 
gale of the night. While Elsie was looking at 
this, two fishermen came toward her—they 
were on their way to her house. Their faces 
were full of rough pity, their eyes grave and 
kind, and their voices low. 

“You maybe do not know about it, mis- 


tress ?’’ said one of them doubtfully. 


‘Have ye comed here for to tell me that I 


have lost my bairn?’’ said the old woman, to 
whom knowledge of the truth seemed to be 
thus suddenly and strangely given. 

**She might happen to come round, but 
they’re all sadly afeard she won’t,’’ replied the 
other. 


“She’s lying at Atkinson’s, by the shore. 


They went there with her for readiness, when 


they got her out.” 

“Got her out! What’s comed to her? 
she drownded? My Phcebe! 
bairn !’’ 


** You tell her—tell her kind,’’ said one of the 
men to the other. 


‘* No, tell me any way, but tellme quick! I 
nivver till a few minutes back knew any dif- 


ferent than that she was lying safe in bed 


there, inside tho house, I nivver went to bed 
mysel’, I dropped asleep by the fire.’’ 

““Ye slept last night!’ cried both the 
men, astonished. ‘* Ye could sleep? There 
was that wind at our end of the town, that I 
was afeard it would ding our chimbley down, 
I was, indeed, and there was dirty weather out 
at sea. Isaw your Phoebe when she first cam’ 


out, though somehow or other I lost her after, 


We were all hurrying down to the harbor for 


to render what assistance we could, when all 
in the wild of the night, down ran a figure by 
us, and at first go off 4 reely thowt it was a 
spectre, but it was your bonnie Phoebe, poor 
lass! 
terrible, Mr. Duncan? she said, said she to me 
‘and what can all them lights be about ?” 


think mysel’ she mun just ha’ said that be- 
cause she was so terrible anxious-like, for 


she was tied to know why all that was 
being done, her a_ girl  born_ and 
bred by the sea; so I said, said I, * Honey, 
it’s a boat—a fishing-boat has been drove 
ashore, and is lying there a wreck,’ and with 
that she set upa great shout, and afore and 
ivver I could tell her not to be so frightened- 
like, for the sea had gone down a bit, and 


Douglas’s boat had put out totry if aught 


could be done, she ran off to the harbor, hardly 
able for to steady hersel’in the wind. So I 
ran after her as quick as I could, and cried, 
* Honey, it’s none o’ the St. Aidan’s lads as is 
in that boat. It’s one o’ them Penzance boats, 
David Trevethoe owns it.’ 

‘““*T knowed it was. I felt it was from the 
very beginning,’ cried she, quite despairing 
and with that she ran the faster, and then 
knowed as how I had done wrong, for of a 
suddenty I remembered that she and him had 
kept company together the year afore, and 
that my missis had once or twice tellt me that 
she belicved they were lovers still.”’ 

*“Ay, ay,’’ cried Elsie, impatiently; “ but 
go on; nivver mind that; just tell me what 
she did,.”’ 

‘Poor lass! she stood by the pier holding 
on agin the wind, and wet to theskin she mun 
ha’ been, for whole water was coming down 
all the time, and when Douglas’s boat cam’ 
back she ran along for to meet it, and when 
she heard that Davie and all aboard with him 
had been drownded, she ran past ivverybody, 
and threw hersel’ into the water.” 

“But they got her out again, you said?’ 
cried Elsie. 

“Ay, but they were long about it; God 
only knows how it will be with her. Ye’ll go 
to her ?”’ 

** Ay, at once!” criea Elsie; “but how?’ 

The placed her in an arm-chair and carried 
ber quickly to a cottage just above the 
beach. A crowd was already collected by 
the door. Way was made for Elsie, and she 
was at once carried to the room where voor 


Is 
My own bonnie 


‘And what’s the guns all firing for so- 


Phoebe was lying. At the entrance a woman 
met them who shook her head and said: ‘ Bet- 
ter not here.” 

‘My bairn is dead!’’ cried Elsie; ‘let me 
see her at once.” 

No one made any further opposition. Ona 
large table in the centre of the room lay two 
dead bodies. David Trevethoo and Phebe 
were lying side by side. Fora long time the 
old woman stood supporting herself by the 
edge of the table, and looking at the girl she 
had brought up from childhood. At last she 
turned to the sailors who had carried her there, 
and said: ‘‘ Them two was sweethearts; I did 
not like the notion of her going right away 
from me who had been like a mother to her, 
to wed a stranger down South. I nivver fa- 
vored the marriage, and nivver let this young 
man come within my doors. J kept her in 
the house for three days afore he left. 
She fret sore about his going away, 
poor bairn. She cried hersel’ to sleep when he 
sailed, but she mun ha’ heard the guns firing 
and have jealoused if was him that was in 
danger. That made her run out in the night. 
Poor thing, she has put herself away in her 
trouble at lossing him !—the Lord above us 
all forgive her for what she has done !’ 

Then she stooped and gave the girl whom 
she loved so much a long farewell kiss, and 
then, after a struggle unseen by all, she looked 
at David Trevethoe, There he lay, cold, still, 
and with all his busy schemes for bettering 
his own fortune brought to this abrupt and 
terrible conclusion. ‘ Poor young man,” said 
she, ‘‘it was early for him to die !’’ 

“Tt was so!’ said a bystander; and maybe 
he would have been alive now if he hadn’t 
took fright at the weather and put back here! 
It’s not one boat in twenty as could have run 
in safe, in such a wind. e never should have 
tried it; he knew what a set the boats always 
has to come in here, when it’s any ways rough.” 

‘“Maybe, whatever he had done, it would 
just have turned out the same,’’ said the aged 
woman. “Imungo. Take me home.” 

The lifted her into the chair againand carried 
her home as they had brought her, and as she 
went she said to herself, while her heart ached 
with a pain which, as long as she lived, would 
never leave her, ‘‘My bonnie bairn Phoebe, 
bad as it is to have thee lying dead and cold 
there, it’s better nor having thee living on to be 
tems at with scorn ! ow none will ever 

now theshame that has comed on us, for I hid 
my thoughts and gave them a wrong turn, and 
I said, ‘Poor young man!’ Ay, ay, ‘poor 
oung man’ was what my lips said, but my 
eart was calling him a deevil !”—Margaret 
Hunt, in Belgravia. 
a alg 

AERIAL NAvieation.—It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the introduction of a locomo- 
tive machine which would transport a large 
number of people through the air in any 
direction required, at the rate of 30 miles an 
hour, would be a startling novelty in our 
traveling arrangements. Let us glance at the 
advantages it would offer. Comparing it first 


with aquatic locomotion, it would be far 
quicker than any boat hitherto mado, vastly 
less expensive in first outlay and cost of work- 
ing, would require no harbors, would produce 
no sea-sickness, and would escape the greatest 
dangers inherent in water navigation. View- 
ing it, secondly, as a means of land transport, 
it would be quicker than common road travel- 


ing, and would compare fairly with the ordi- 


nary speed on railways, while it would en- 
tirely dispense with the enormous and 
costly provisions requisite for both these 
modes of getting over the ground, 
and be free from the multitude of 
liabilities to accident attending them. But 
it may naturally be objected that such a mode 
of locomotion would have peculiar dangers of 
its own, No doubt balloons have hitherto been 
very subject to accidents, and the bare idea of 
anything going wrong at a height of thousands 
of feet above the earth, has in it something 
ver ——s But much of this impression 
will vanish before common sense reasoning. It 
must always be borne in mind that, for the 
purposes of locamotion there would be no 
reason for ascending high intothe air; it would 
only be necessary to keep at a sufficient alti- 
tude to clear terrestrial impediments, and this 
would not only do away with much of the ter- 
ror of the idea, but would greatly increase the 
probability of a safe escape from accidents of 
whatever kind. Let us see in what di- 
rection danger might, in extreme cases, 
lie. The loss of gas, by rupture of the 
envelope or otherwise, is a remote 
possibility, but the experience of many actual 


cases has proved that the resistance of the air 
to the large surface exposed has sufficed to pre- 
vent any rapid fall; special measures might be 
easily provided, and at low elevations over 
land noserious catastrophe need be feared on 
this ground. In crossing over water precau- 
tions would still be possible, and the case 
would not be so hopeless as in many marine 
casualties. The danger of fire, if properly 
guarded against, need not be greater than ina 
ship at sea. Indeed, if we beheve M. Giffard, 


who has tried the experiment, the idea of such 


danger is quite an illusion. The accidents 
that arise to ordinary balloons almost 
always occur in the descent, which, 
if the wind is high, requires great care and 
skillful management. In this case the propel- 
ling power would be most especially useful; 
the aeronaut could choose his place of landing 
with precision, and, by turning his head to the 
wind, he could avoid the dragging which is so 
dangerous, and which has so often brought a 
fatal termination to balloon voyages. The 
worst conjuncture conceivable would be a 
break-down of the propelling machinery ata 
time when it was wanted to aid the descent in 
agale. But the risk of sucha break-down 
could be made very slight by ordinary me- 
chanical precautions. On the whole there can 
be no good reason to believe that the dangers 


would be more formidable with this than 


with other kinds of, locomotion, and 
when we remember the frightful casual- 
ties that so frequently now occur in 
land, river, and sea traffic and consider 
how many of thei: causes would be absent in 
the free paths of the air, we may probably 
even venture to assert that balloons would be 


the safest as well as. the pleasantest mode of 


traveling. As a set-off all against this, however, 


there is one great objection to aerial locomo- 
tion, namely, the uncertainty it must always 
be liable to in consequence of the effect of the 
wind. We must not ignore this; on the con- 
trary, we_ will endeavor to estimate its exact 
value. We will assume that we can steam 
through the air in any direction at the rate of 
30 miles an hour; but this will only count for 


useful locomotion in a dead calm; if there is 


any wind, by carrying the balloon along with 
it it will clearly influence both the effective 
direction and the effective speed.—Dr. William 
Pole, in Fortnightly Review. 


ADMINISTERING THE Host nr SpParn— 
There are some terrible diseases in which the 


Host cannot be administered, and oh | how bit- 
ter is this to the friends and relations who 


stand around the sick man’s couch, since, to a 
Spaniard, to die without having been fortified 
by the last rites of the Church, which, with 
her dying, it may be, but still beauteous 
charms and graces, has wound herself round 


his heart, from the day, when, @ little child, he 


looked with reverence around the dark aisles, 


and heard with awe the pealing notes of the 
organ roll from wail to wall—to die without 
the last rites is bitter indeed! Yet the Church 
is not powerless. She has her own dernier 
ressort, The patient has the vomit, and would 
throw up the forma, or wafer; the Host can- 


not be administered; or, he is too far gone to 


swallow it; it cannot be, So the friends are 
consulted, and they say: ‘ We desire, on his 
behalf, that the Church should give him ex- 
treme unction,’? which is done only, however, 
in desperate cases. The bed-clothes are turned 
down; with due decency the forehead, chest 
soles of the feet, &c., are ‘* annointed with oil 
in the name of the Lord,’’ and the kiss is 
given, and the sufferer dies and goes to glory. 
Hence, the Spanish proverb, “ Yo soy como los 
oleados”’—i. e., [am as one who has received 
extreme unction, 7. ¢.,8s0 far gone that it does 
not matter who sees my nakedness! How 
many a dying person have I heard use this 
striking expression. Sostrong and clinging a 
hold has this church phraseology taken upon 
the minds of the lower and middle classes 
-—-even a man heavily in debt, and no 
longer able to conceal the favt, will say, “I 
am as one who has received extreme unction !”” 
In this semi-tropic climate there is none of that 
weary keeping of the cold clay in the house as 
long as possible, which seems to me at once so 
senseless and 30 painful in cold climates; the 
funeral follows close upon the very heels of 
death. It is fixed by law that it cannot be de- 
ferred beyond the day after death, save for 
special reason, by special license of the Alcalde 
of the town. So the time of watching by the 
corpse is short enough, and the sweet smile has 
hardly died from the face bafore its niche in 
the cemetery is gaping for it. In ancient days, 
in Spain, the d were robed, according to 
their sex, in the garb of monk or nun, and thas 
buried, a practice which gave rise to the 


ant dictum: ‘‘Only puns and monks die in 


‘ally brave to a fault, 


Spain !’’ But now they are buried according to 
taste, in white, or, more often, in their ordi- 


clothes ; a babe would be iaid out in its 
white baby clothes,a bride in her wedding 
dress.—Zemple Bar. 


TO AN OLD COAT. 


—_——_—-»———— 
(FROM BERANGER.) 


Poor coat, well loved for many reasons, 
Since both of us grow old, Be true; 

This hand has brushed you for ten seasons, 
E’en Socrates no more could do. 

Whilst Time your thin and white-seamed stuff 
Keeps on attacking without end, 

Wisely, like me, his blows rebuff; 
And never let us part, old friend. 


That birthday fiown, when first I wore you, 
I mind well—memory yet is strong— 
My friends around to honor bore you, 
And poured their welcome forth in song. 
Your shabby plight—of which I’m yain— 
Hinders them not an arm to lend, 
They'd freely feast us now again; 
So never let us part, old friend. 


You’re patched behind, an ancient rending; 
That, too, recalls a past delight: 
One night to run from Jane pretending, 
I felt her soft hand clutch me tight. 
Torn were you, and that frightful tear 
I took my Jane two days to mend, 
Whilst I was held her captive there; 
So never let us part, old friend. 


Have you been steeped in musk and amber, 
Which fops sniff, looking in the glass? 
Or pushed along an ante-chamber, 
For swells to sneer at as we pass ? 
Throughout all France by faction rent. 
Ribbons and stars fell strife can send— 
A field-flower is your ornament; 
So never let us part, old friend. 


Fear no more days of idle ranging, 
When our two fates became as one, 
Of pleasure with pain interchanging, 
Of intermingled rain and sun. 
For the last time I soon shall doff 
My clothes, just wait i and we will wend 
Together, gently going off; 
So never let us part, old friend. 
—The Cornhill Magazine. 


escape 

Morrav.—Upon Aug. 27, 1813, there was 
fought at Dresden one of those tremendous 
battles which sufficiently proved Napoleon’s 
unequaled mastery of the details by which 
great victories are won. The French Army, 
130,000 strong, had to encounter an allied force 
of 160,000 men; but the allied left, composed 
of raw Austrain troops, was separated by a 
precipitous defile from the main body. In- 
stantly profiting by the mistake, Napoleon 


F. DOYLE. 


sent Murat to attack the Austrian left, which - 


he turned, and burst with his irresistible cav- 
alry, 12,000 strong, upon the rear. The rout 
was complete, and then Napoleon addressed 


himself to the Russian right, which he drove 
back upon its reserve. At this moment Moreau, 
conspicuous in front of a Russian division, was 
struck on the right knee by a cannon-shot, which, 
passin through his horse, shattered nis left leg 
also. Both legs were amputated, but mortifi- 
cation set in, and five days later he died. His 
embalmed body was carried to St. Petersburg, 
and buried with great pomp in the Catholic 
Church. His widow received a lump sum of 
£20,000, and a Russian pension of £1,200 a 
year; nor was there any dissent among his 
contemporaries from the opinion confirmed by 
the subsequent judgment of posterity—that 
France, however rich in great Generals, had 
roduced few abler fighting soldiers than Jean 
Jictor Moreau. Marmont indeed proclaims with 
truth that ‘‘ Moreau knew nothing of strategy. 
His skill displayed itself in tactics. Person- 
he handled well, 
in presence of the enemy, troops occupy- 
ing ground within the limits of his 
vision; but he delivered his principal battles 
with only a portion of his force.’”’ Such was 
also the verdict of Jomini; but the campaign 
of 1796, the passage of the Rhine in face of 
the enemy in 1797, and the battles of Biberach 
and of Hohenlinden are sufficient to place 
Moreau on a very high pedestal. With all his 
falsifications of history at St. Helena, Napo- 
leon could not deny that Moreau—whom he 
hated for many reasons, but especially because 
Moreau was bitterly opposed to the creation of 
the Legion of Honor, which he turned into 


ridicule—had no suverior among his Generals 


except Masséna, Dessaix, and Kleber, of whom 
the last two fell early in the wars of that con- 
vulsive period. Subsequent writers of all 
countries have ranked Moreau as _ infe- 
rior in_ the field to Napoleon alone. 
When Masséna met Wellington, and had to 
recoil from before the impregnable lines of 
Torres Vedras, the weight of years, acting 


upon a constitution naturally feeble and im- 
pores by war, had begun to tell upon the 
‘rench General, and, without detracting for 
a moment from Wellington’s transcendent 
merits, Englishmen may, perhaps, be permit- 
ted to rejoice that their great commander had 
not, with far interior strength, to face Moreau 
as Generalissimo in Spain, with Jomini as his 
chief of staff, instead of Masséna, Marmont, 
Soult, and King Joseph, acting separately. 
Indeed, Moreau and Jomini, serving thus to- 


gether, would have been as formidable a pair 
as Blucher and Gneisenau.—The Fortnightly 


Review. 

THe RELIGION oF ZOROASTER.—Perhaps 
few more remarkable facts have been revealed 
by the critical examination of non-Christian 
systems than the highly spiritual character of 


the ancient creed which itis usual to call the 
religion of Zoroaster. Only within the last 
few years has the progress of Iranian studies 
made it possible to gain aninsight into the 
true meaning of the text of the Avesta—popu- 
larly known as the Zend Avesta—which is to 
Zoroastrianism what the Vedais to Brahmin- 
ism. The knowledge thus obtained has made 
it clear that contemporaneously with Judaism 


an unidolatrous and monotheistic form of reli- 
gion, containing a high moral code and many 
points of resemblance to Judaism itself, was 
developed by, at least, one branch of the Aryan 
race. Nor does the certainty of this fact rest 
on the testimony of the Zoroastrian scriptures 
only. Itis attested by numerous allusions in 


the writings of Greek and Latin authors, We 
know that the father of history himself, writ- 
ing about 450 years before the Christian era, 
said of the Persians that ‘it is not customary 
among them to make idols, to build temp!es, 
and erect altars; they even upbraid with folly 
those who do.’’ The reason of this Herodotus. 
declares to be tnat the Persians do not believe 
the gods to be like men, as the Hellenes do, but 
that they identify the whole celestial circle 


with the Supreme Being. We know, too, that 


Cyrus the Great, who must have been a Zoro- 


astrian. evinced great sympathy with the 
Jews ; and was styled by Isaiah ‘‘ the righteous 
one” (chapter xli.: 2,) ‘‘the Shepherd of the 
Lord’? (chapter xliv.: 28,) ‘“‘the Lord’s 
Anointed’’ (chapter xlv.: 1,) who was com- 
missioned to ‘* perform ali God’s pleasure’’ and 
carry out His decrees in regard to the rebuild- 


ing of the temple and the restoration of the 


chosen people to their native land.—Monier 
Williams, in Nineteenth Century. 


Pror. Buiaokre.—No account of the 
heart of the Highlands, however, can nowa- 
days be given without some reference to the 
most ubiquitous of wandering Scots, at pres- 


ent the Gael’s great apostie and prophet, and 


the most picturesque inhabitant of the land of 
Lorne. For the past 10 years Prof. Blackie 
has in Scotland been undoubtedly the most 
notable and popular, as well as the most pic- 
turesque of ail Scotehmen, one who in his sin- 
gulariy brilliant career has acted many parts, 
and, upon the whole, acted them well; who is 


equally at home with Homer, Plats, Goethe, 


Dante, and Duncan Ban of the narrow 
songs of the glens; who has insight 
and shrewdness as much as any of his canny 
countrymen, and who, if before the public 
brilliant and ephemeral, is at heart solid and 
earnest. When the various corners of his in- 
tensely versatile and eminently human nature 
are looked round and round, and when the 
source of his spasmodic inspiration is under- 
stood, he will take his place in Scottish his- 
tory, not as connected with ephemeral inter- 
ests and popular problems, but as a speculative 
and hard-headed Scot, with profound glimpses 
into the past, though wrapped up in the> press- 
ing claims of the present and the future; a 
man of unrest and progress, and of wide as 
wellas of solid acquirement. Outwardly he 
is the most picturesque of his race, inwardly 
the most youthful and brilliant of his kind.— 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


ANTIDOTE FOR SNAKE-BITES. —Under the 
common name cf ‘ Guaco’’ many plants are 
known belonging to different natural families, 
which have a reputation for curing snake-bites. 
In a recent number of the Pharmaceutical 
Journal particular attention is drawn to one 
of these guaco-yielding plants, the Mikania 
quaco, a composite plant of South America. 


The paper referred to is the substance of a 
letter received at the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
from a correspondent at La Salada; New Gre- 
nada. in which the writer gives his personal 


testimony as to the value of 

says that it forms the basis of 

tions of the snake-bite doctors of 
Notwithstan that there are several 
of snakes in the country whose bite is consid. 
ered mortal, some in a very few hours, 
it is asserted by the writer of the letter, who 
has resided in snake-infested regions for many 
years, that properly and promptly adminis. 
tered the guaco is asure cure for the bite of 
the most venomous, An infusion or tincture 
of the leaves is used internally, and hot poul- 
tices of the bruised leaves and stem are applied 
externally.—Nature. 


species 


Tue Tas Mawar.—At Delhi, at Agra, 


one’s capacity of holding and retaining lovely 
visions is flooded. A certain impatience at the 
languor of our slow senses fills the mind; real- 
ized there in stone are dreams which have been 
shadowy and shapeless, too beautiful, too 
strange, to be admitted even in sleep. No 
monument in all the world, unless it be the 
Alhambra, compares for sensuous delight with 
the Durbar Hall at Delhi; for magnificence, 
solid and imposing, with Akbar’s at 
Agra; for ‘absolute perfection with the Taj 
Mahal. The Delhi architect knew the merit of 
his work, and proclaimed it. In every corner 
of the hall he wrote, in characters of gold: ‘It 
there be paradise on earth, it is here, it is 
here!” From my soul I pity those who 
cavil at the artist’s boast. Paradise, 
say these, or would say, if they could ex- 
press their inarticulate ideas, is not made 
of barley-sugar, colored sweetmeats, and look- 
ing-glass. arddise is mystic, solemn; an 
abode ge eternity of strong and pious 
souls, not of iuxurious fays. tt yeu tempt 
these critics to explain themselves more fully, 
you will see that in their heart of hearts they 
imagine that the soul, whatever its nationality 
while incarnate, becomes true British after 
death. The paradise of Delhi is not even 
European. It is like nothing they ever saw, 
or could have fancied ; it is, in truth, sunshine 
and color petrified, and, because our happy 
land is not familiar with sunshine, while our 
habits forbid us color, the average Briton can- 
not see those blessed gifts of the Creator. 
That the eye sees only what it looks for, 
is an axiom in art. When a commonplace 
observer stands before a tablet in the 
palace wall, and marks its exquisite in- 
laying, as careful in the minut point ar 
in the mass of flowers; when he surveys the 
marble screens, carved into lace, admitting a 
soft radiance which is to light as moonbeams 
to sunshine, he is astonished and delighted. 
But it presently comes home to him that these 
lovely things are not pictures, but the very 
wall itself, that every gap is filled with marble 
guipure delicate asa Chinese fan—and he re- 
volts. As bric-d-brac, as bits to display under 
a glass case in the drawing-room, these things 
are charming. But a grand edifice all built of 
such is a monstrous idea. Where are the broken 
lines, the ‘‘ cloud-capped towers,’’ which make 
our European notion of great architecture? 
Where are the shadows, the unexpected 
changes, the up stairs and down stairs, and the 
general disarrangement which we are used to 
-~ **picturesque.”” Nowhere.—All the Year 
ound. 


HE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN. — The 
valley of the Jordan would act as an enor- 
mous hothouse for the new colony. Here 


might be cultivated palms, cotton, indigu, su- 
gar, rice, sorghum, besides bananas, pine- 
apples, yams, sweet potatoes, and other field 
and garden produce. Rising a little higher, 
the country is adapted to tobacco, maize, cas 
tor-oil, millet, flax, sesamum, melons, gourds, 
cumin, coriander, anise, ochra, brinjals, pome- 
granates, oranges, figs—and so up to the plains, 


where wheat, barley, beans, and lentils 


of various sorts, with olives and vines, would 


form the staple products. Gilead especially is 
essentially a country of wine and oil; 
it is also admirably adapted to silk- 
culture; while among its forests, carob or 
locust bean, pistachio, jujube, almond, balsam, 
kali, and other profitable trees grow wild in 
great profusion. All the fruits of Southern 


Europe, such as apricots, peaches, and plums, 


here grow to perfection; apples, pears, quinces 
thrive well on the more extreme elevation, 
upon which the fruits and vegetables of Eng- 
land might be cultivated, while the quick- 
growing eucalyptus could be planted with ad- 
vantage on the fertile but treslens plains. Not 
only does the extraordinary variety of soil 
and climate thus compressed into a small 


area offer exceptional advantages from 
an agricultural point of view, but the inclu- 
sion of the Dead Sea within its limits would 
furnish a vast source of wealth, by the ex- 
ploitation of its chemicaland mineral deposits. 
The supply of chlorate of potassium, 200,000 
tons of which are annually consumed in Eng- 
land, is practically inexhaustible; while pe- 
troleum, bitumen, and other lignites can be 
rocured in great quantities upon its shores, 

here can be little doubt, in fact, that the Dead 


Sea is a mine of unexplored wealth, which 
only needs the application of capital and enter: 


prise to make it a most lucrative property.— 
The Land of Gilead— Oliphant. 


Tue MistLetTor.—The mistletoe was sa- 
cred of old with the Persians and the Massa- 
getz, and the reverence paid to it by the 
Druids was something very special, and ex- 
ceeding that paid to other objects of religious 
importance; for, as Pliny tells us, ‘‘ The 
Druids hold nothing more sacred than the mis- 
tletoe, provided it be on anoak. They look 
upon it as acertain sign that their god hath 
made choice of that tree for himself. But it is 
a thing very rare to be met withal, (that is, on 


the oak, and so it is now,) and when it is 


found they resort to it with great 
devotion.”” They deified the mistletoe, 
and might only approach it in the most 
devout and reverential manner. When the 
end of the year approached they marched 
with great solemnity to gather the mistletoe 
of the oak in order to present it to Jupiter, in- 


Viting all the world to assist at the ceremony, 


with the words, “The new year is at hand, 
gather the mistletoe |’? This Borlase tells us; 
and Picard says that in Burgundy the country 
people, on the first day of the year, salute one 
another with the words, ‘‘Au Guy, l’an neuf !’’ 
(‘Ad Viscum annus novus.’’) Guy or gue 
being the Celtic name still retained for the 
mistletoe in French, while in the upper 


parts of Germany, where heathen customs 


abound, the common people, according to 


Keysler, about Christmas time, run about the 
villages striking doors and windows with ham- 
mers, and shouting, ‘*Gut byl, gut hyl !’’ words 
which are plainly equivalent to the Druidical 
name of the mistletoe used by Pliny when he 
calls it omnia sanans, All-heal. For, indeed, 
there is hardly anything which it has not been 
said to cure. In Brittany, where it is now 


become ‘'l’Herbe de la Croix,” (louzaowen ar 


groaz) it is considered to heal fever and to give 
strength for wrestling. Bacon says the mis- 
tletoe upon oaks is counted very medicinal, 
and the Druids considered it a remedy against 
all kinds of poisons and a sovereign remedy 
against vermin.—Macmilian’s Magazine. 


A Very Uncommon Manta.—Burton, tho 


traveler, tells us thata melancholy Duke of 
Muscovy fell ill if he but looked upon a wom- 


an, and that another anchorite was seized with 
a cold palsy under similar circumstances. 
Here is a case of a lady having an aversion to 
the opposite sex; it appeared in the obituary 


; of anewspaper some 50 years ago: “* Lately, at 


Gray’s Alms-houses, Taunton, aged 82, Hannah 
Murton, a maiden may. She vowed several 
} 


years ago that no he-fellow should ever touch 
her living or dead. In pursuance of this resolu- 
tion, about 10 years since she purchased a 
coffin, in which, whenever she felt serious ill- 
ness, she immediately deposited herself, thus 
securing the gratification of her peculiar sensi- 
bility.’’ There are many similar cases to this 
lady’s on record, though they are manifested 


ina moreimperfect way.—Chambers’s Journal, 


Bitter Brer.—The area of the first 
Bass’s brewery was that of a moderately large 
garden; that of the son’s occupies freehold 
business premises extending over 45 acres, of 
the value of £250,000, and more than 100 acres 
of leasehold property. Then steam-power 


was unknown in the place; now Bass & Co.’s 
brewery has 32 steam-engines daily at work 
9 locomotives, 2 portable engines, and 104 
powerful cart horses. Mechanical and scien- 
tific appliances have largely minimized 
manual labor, vet the Burton staff number 
nearly 3,000; while in addition hundreds aré 
required to manage their places of business 
all over the United Kingdom. The father pro- 
duced comparatively only a few barrels per 
week, delivered by his own carts; tie son, in 
the course of a brew season, sends out by 
train and ship 1,000,000 Is, and the aver- 
age annual amount of his business is assessed 
at £2,400,000. In malt tax and license duty 
Bass & Co. pay in one year £286,000. Prof, 
Leone Levi. in a calculation draw up by hin 





in Ma 1871, states that the yearly revenue 
tecived. f from beer and British and foreign 
wines and spirits amounts to about twenty- 
tight millions sterling, or considerably more 
than a third of the whole annual national rev- 
anue, toward which the firm of Bass & Co. 
pay upward of £750 per day.—London Society. 
¥ me 


THE SAY-LANDLOEDS. 


LN a NEES 2 
[BY ONE OF THEIR DISCONTINTED TININTS. 
AN APOLOGUD. ) 


There was once an island,—no needs to say 


where, 
Twas surrounded with wather, as many more 


are,— 

But, not. like the ‘‘Green One,” ’twas barren and 
bare. 

Dne-half of it rock, and the other half sand, 

And belted with black reefs all round like a band,— 

fis lots had gone chape in the lettin’ o’ land. 


With mild skies above, and a very soft sate, 
But one thing was wanted to make it complate,— 
The devil a thing grew upon it to ate. 


Not a pratie or turnip, corn, cabbage, or clover; 
The Diclo of its surface a hawk might keek over, 
Nor a mouthful of food or of forage discover. 


Not a tree nor a bush would he see, leaf or bark, 
And as for grass-land, he might make the remark, 
That there wasn’t matarial for soddin* a lark. 


No powney grazed there, donkey, cow, sheep, or 
goat: 

{f you wanted a baste, there was nothin’ to quote 

But one dog that sat yowlin’ beside a wrecked 
boat. 


Nor were the conveyances all one might wish— 
——. pee, and creels, and a broken-down 
ish, 
For carrying the only commodity—fish. 
For fish was the staple of this beavteous island; 
he say gave it vittals refused by its dry land, 
And cockles and wilks fed the folk on its high land. 


There was fish on the strand, there was fish in the 
street; 

** Hoo’s fish 2’ was the way your acquaintance to 
greet, 

The craturs knew nothin’ of bread or flesh-meat. 


ene fish on the boord, there was fish o’er the 
ed ; 
You had snuffed fishy smells from the carcases 


re 
Miles off—if you hadn’t a cowld in your head. 


No returns agricultural here I presint, 

But hope this of-fish-al report will contint— _ 

*It was fish kept the tinints, and fish paid the 
rint.”’ 

“The tinnints!” “ the rint !” why the man must be 
crazy, i 

To talk of such things, where there wasn’t a daisy ! 

Say-tandlords / and rint for salt wather,—be asy ! 

Well, laugh if you like; I'll not stand on the wordin’, 

But with wather for land, and the herrins for herd- 


in’, 
The men on both iliments bore a like burden. 
On the one, as the other, were growlers and groan- 


ers, 

Under grantees from antediluvian doners,— 

People elsewhere called /and, but in this place, say 
owners, 


Twas the wather these claimed, howsomedever 
they won it, 

To sell, let, or bequathe, and agreeably shun it, 

For, in fact, they were slow to set fut or eye on it. 

They spint not a sixpence on boat or on nettin'; 

They lint not a hand in the rowin’ and sweatin’$ 

But as to the fishes—they tuk ’em and ett ‘em. 


The cod, and the turbot, the soie, and the plaice, 

The whitin’ and mackerel—’twas all the one case; 

All dues to his Honor, my Lord, or his Grace. 

While as to the low chaps who furnished the 
freights, 5 E 

Why, had it been whales that were caught in their 
nets, 

Their share would have still been the sprats and 
the skates. 

Iforgit. At odd times, upon"payin’ their gales, 

In the bad fishin’ saisons, they’d git back the scales; 

Aye, maybe come home with the /Aeads and the 
tails! 

The remainder, iv coorse, by the ‘‘owners” was 
taken, ' 

For the salt wather.—wasn’t it all of ‘heir makin’? 

And the tides, what are tides ’gainst ‘Aeir ropein’ 
and stakein’? 

But 2 time is at hand, and it can’t come too fast, 

When the boat shall be theirs who bore up ’gainst 
the blast, 

And the net yield its spoil to the strong hands that 
cast. 

Don’t you see the waves rising, and hear their deep 
tone,— 

“We speak in God's name, and ’tis justice alone, 

That the laborer should keep what’s the laborer’s 
own. 

“ But for you, idle lordlings, extortionate elves, 

Leaye your ‘grants’ and your ‘royalties’ down on 
_those shelves, 

And if fish ’tis you’re wanting,—just fish for your- 
selves. —The Spectator. 

—j-—-~-—_— 


TAVERN Siens.--Many tavern signs ex- 
hibit touches of quaint satire. The Quiet 
Woman and the Silent Woman, with pictures 
pf a headless woman; the Honest Lawyer, 
with his head under his arm; the Load of Mis- 
chief and the Man Laden with Mischief, each 
depicting a man chained to a woman, with the 
word ‘‘ wedlock”? on the padlock of the chain. 
The Green Man and Still has long been a puz- 
wle; sometimes a man dressed in a sort of 
Robin Hood green garb, but leaving the still } 
unexplained. A French writer, wishing to 
enable other Frenchmen to understand this 
sign, translated it into ‘‘ L’homme est vert et 
branqguille.”” Other attempts to explain it 
have not met with much success. One of the 
World’s End taverns bears a pictorial repre- 
sentation of a horseman im the equestrian cos- 
tumeof George If. brdught toa dead stop by 
& precipice, all beyond being a chaos of sky 
and cloud. Many tavern signs are believed 
to be traceable to tho conception of names 
which originally had widely different mean- 
ings, such as Boulogne Mouth into Bull 
nnd Mouth, Boulogne Gate into Bull and 
Gate, Cour Doré (‘Golden MHeart’’) into 
Queer Door, Bacchanals into Bag o’ Nails, 
Feg and Wassail (connected with an old was- 
pail-bowl custom) into Pig and Whistle, George 
Canning into George and Cannon, and per- 
haps the most extraordinary of all, God 
Encompassed Us into Goat and Compasses. 
Gaming-houses in the last two centuries occa- 
sionally exhibited signs denoting the kind of 
play mostly carried on there. In one case the 
owner (a Frenchman) .adopted the French 
hanies for some of the suits at cards; his suc- 
cessor in the same house, an Englishman, not 
understanding the names employed, trans- 
formed them into Pig and Carrots and Pig and 
Checquers. The Swan with Two Necks, hav- 
ing its origin in two nicks or marks cut on the 
beak or mandibil of swans, as a means of iden- 
tifying the birds belonging to different owners, 
became the symbol or sign of the Vintner’s 
Company, and is now adopted as an inn and 
tavern sign.—All the Year Round. 

PREJEVALSKY’S ReturN.—By private ad- 
vices from St. Petersburg, we leara that Col. 
Prejevalsky is expected to return there on Jan. 
19 from his long journey of exploration in 
Central Asia, He was elected an honorary 
member of the Imperial Geographical Society 
bn Dec. 16, and on his arrival will be received 
at a special meeting, when he will probably 

ive some account of his travels. Though Col. 

rejevalsky failed to reach Lhasa and the 
sources of the Yellow River, the two great ob- 
jects of his expedition, he has done much good 
geographical work. He penetrated to within 
k~Oomparatively short distance of the Thibetan 
vepital, and it 1s probably owing to Chinese 
,aouble-dealing and intrigue that he was 
prevented from entering it, Foiled in his at- 
penpt, he returned to the Chinese province 
ef Kansu, and set to work to explore the un- 
“nown upper course of the Yellow River for 
sbout 170 miles from Gomi, where he struck it 
giter leaving Sining-fu. On reaching the 
Churmysh affiuent, he became satisfied of the 
Impracticability of any attempt to cross the 
snormous range of mountains which extends 
slong the course of the Yellow River, and for 
this and other reasons he retraced his steps. 
Col. skips weeny is convinced that the only 
means of access to the sources of the Yellow 
River is through Tsaidam and Thibetan 
territory, but as a result of his inves- 
tigations he feels tolerably certain that 
the great river does not make such 
& sudden bend in its' upper course as is usually 
— on existing maps, and he is positive that 
t does not do so in the region which he has 
personally examined. The collections he has 
made include specimens of plants and birdsand 
bf fish from the Yellow River, and he and his 
assistants have constructed a map of the re- 
gions traversed by the expedition, and taken 
numerous astronomical, barometrical, and 
thermometrical observations, as well as 
sketches of different types of the inhabitants 
of the various countries. Col. Prejevalsky 
afterward spent some time in the mountains 
of Cheibsen, and thence made his way by Ala- 
sban to Urga in Mongolia.—he Atheneum. 


A PassaGr BetTwEen Caripx AND PoET. 
~—Abu-Nawwé&s, the most famous of the court 
poets of his time, was constantly getting into 
trouble with his patron, and then extricating 


himself by a clever stroke of wit. For exam- 
ple, as te Be ae See, Onli pea 

discussing the an axiom 
tnid down by the poet, thst “An excuse is 


often worse than the crime,’? which Abu- 
Nawwiis offered to prove that very night to 
the Caliph, who, with a grim humor peculiarly 
his own, promised to take off the jester’s 
head if he failed to do so, and went out 
in a rage. After a while, Haroun 
came in a somewhatsurly temper to his harem, 
and the first thing that gree him was a kiss 
from a rough-bearded face. On calling out 
violently for a light and an executioner, he 
found that his assailant was Abu-Nawwis 
himself, ‘*‘ What on earth, you scoundrel, do 
you mean by this conduct ?”’ dsked the enraged 
sovereign. ‘* I beg your Majesty’s most hum- 
ble pardon,” said Abu-Nawwis, ‘I thought 
it was your Majesty’s favorite wite.” 
‘What |’ shrieked Haroun; “why, the excuse 
is worse than the crime.” ‘‘ Just what I prom- 
ised to prove to your Majesty,’’ replied Abu- 
Nawwis, and retired, closely followed by one 
pal Imperial slippers.’’—Haroun Alraschid 
—Palmer. 


StoucH.—Slough is a well-known 
thoroughfare on the old Bath road, and is a 
manor of Upton, When Lysons wrote his 
‘* Magna Britannia”? it was the residence of 
the great Dr. Herschel, and its name is always 
connected with the 40-foot telescope that led to 
discoveries which have immortalized his 
name. First he lived at Datchet, and then at 
Slough, and, as Arago says, ‘‘ Le nom de ce 
village ne périra plus; les sciences le transmet- 
tront religieusement & la postérité la plus 
reculée.””’ The large telescope, it is said, was 
not the one which led to some of his principal 
discoveries, as it was too slow in its operations ; 
but it had its own important work to fulfill. 
Arago well says that the name of 
Slough village will never perish, for even the 
name of Herschel’s sister, Caroline, would 
be enough to preserve it. ‘‘She wrote down 
all his observations, which he dictated from 
his stage, while engaged in sweeping the 
heavens with his 20-foot or other telescopes; 
she attended him in all his night watches, 
which were generally continued up to the ap- 
proach of daylight; she noted the clocks, re- 
duced and arranged his journals, prepared the 
zone catalogues for his sweeps, and executed 
the whole of the laborious numerical calcula- 
tions which were required for the reduction of 
his observations ;’’ and sometimes, when Her- 
schel had for atime suspended his observa- 
tions, she would search the heavens herself 
with a 5-foot reflector which her brother 
had constructed for her, and she thus 
made some valuable discoveries. When 
the great astronomer died, this vener- 
able lady retired to her native city of Han- 
over, and expired in the ninety-eighth year of 
her age, profoundly respected by men of sci- 
ence from all parts of the world, and justly 
honored by crowned heads, who, indeed, hon- 
ored themselves when they contributed their 
own acknowledgments to the great value of 
her services to science—services which were 
continued almost to the end of an unusually 
protracted life. Sloughis in the middle ofa 
very beautiful country, and it is perhaps 
known as the hearest station to Stoke Pogis 
Church, where Gray wrote the Elegy that 
neither time nor repetition can mar or rob of 
its inherent beauty. But this will come in for 
a separate notice. Some improvement, it is 
satisfactory to see, is taking place in the hotel 
accommodation at Slough, whic, till lately, 
was not all that could be desired.— Belgravia. 


CrapDLE Sones.—The most popular of 
German lullabies is a truly Teutonic mixture 
of piety, wonder-lore, and homeliness. Wagner 
has introduced the music to which it is sung 
into his ‘‘Siegfried Idyll.” We have to thank 
a Heidelberg friend for the text: 

"Sleep, baby, sleep: 

Your father tends the sheep; 
Your mother shakes the branches small, 
Whence happy dreams in showers fall: 
Sleep, baby, sieep. 
**Sleep, baby, sleep: 
The sky is full of sheep; 
The stars the lambs of heaven are, 
For whom the shepherd moon doth care: 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
**Sleep, baby, sleep: 
The Christ Child owns a sheep: 
He is Himself the Lamb of God; 
The world to save, to death He trod: 
Sleep, baby, sleep.” 
In Denmark children are sung to sleep with a 
cradle hymn which is believed (so we are in- 
formed by a youthful correspondent) to be 
“very old.”? It has seven stanzas, of which 
the first runs, ‘‘ Sleep sweetly, little child; lie 
quiet and still; as sweetly sleep as the bird in 
the wood, as the flowers in the meadow. God 
the Father has said, ‘angels stand on watch 
where mine, the little ones, are in bed.’”’ A 
correspondent at Warsaw (still more youthful) 
sends us the even song of Polish children: 


“The stars shine forth from the blue sky; 
How great and wondrous is God’s might! 
Shine, stars, through all eternity, 
His witness in the night. 
““Oh Lord, Thy tired children keep; 
Keep us who know and feel Thy might; 
Turn ‘Thine eye on us as we sleep, 
And give us all good night. 
“‘ Shine, stars, Goa’s sentinels on high, 
Proclaimers of His power and might: 
May all things evil from us fly; 
Oh stars, good night, good night!” 
—Hraser’s Magazine. 
Tae TURKEY.—Many conjectures have been 
hazarded as to how the very inappropriate 
name of ‘‘turkey’”’ has been applied to a bird 
which we know was introduced from America. 
I believe the trnth of the matter to be this. 
Several, if not most, of the medieval! zoologists 
—I may particularly cite Belon and Aldrovan- 


dus—hopelessly confounded the turkey and 
the guinea-fowl under the name, proper to the 
latter, of Meleagris. Gesner must, indeed, be 
excepted, for he clearly saw that the turkey 
was not the Meleagris, and finding it had been 
written as of Gallus peregrinus or Pavo 
indicus, he accordingly (in 1555) coined for it 
the names Gallopavus or Pavogallus, which he 
used almost indiscriminately. But this confu- 
sion was not confined to naturalists. Wehave 
in Cooper’s edition of the *‘ Bibliotheca Eliotze,”’ 
published in 1542, ‘* Meleagrides, byrdes which 
we doo call hennes of Genny, or Turkie 
hennes,”’ the earliest use of the latter name 
with which [am acquainted. It is therefore 
obvious that ‘‘Turkey hen,’’ was at first 
synonymous with ‘‘Guinea hen.’’ As the 
birds became commoner and better known the 
contusion was, of coarse, gradually cleared up, 
and the name ‘‘turkey’’ clove to the bird 
from the New World; not, I think, without 
some reason, for by its constantly repeated call- 
note, which may be syllabled turk, turk, turk, 
itmay be said to have named itself.—Notes 
and Queries, 


ANIMAL Reasontne.—A lady, a friend of 
mine, was at one time Matron of a hospital for 
poor women and children which was main- 
tained by subscription. One of the inmates 
was a blind girl who was not there as a patient, 
but temporarily till a home could be found for 
her. She had learned to feed herself, and at 


meal times a tray containing her dinner was 
placed on her knees as she sat in a comfortable 
chair for her special convenience in feeding 
herself. One day while she was eating, the pet 
cat of the establishment placed herself before 
the girl and looked long and earnestly at her, 
so earnestly that the Matron, fearing the 
animal meditated some mischief to the girl, 
took her out of the room. Again the next day, 
at the same hour, the cat entered the room, 
but this time walked quietly to the girl’s side, 
reared herself on her hind legs, and noiselessly, 
stealthily reached out her paw to the plate, 
selected and seized a morsel that pleased her, 
and, silently as she came, departed to enjoy 
her stolen meal. The girl never noticed her 
loss, and when told of it by her companions 
laughed very heartily. Itis evident that the 
cat from observation had entirely satistied her- 
self that the girl could not see, and by a process 
of reasoning decided she could steal a good 
wero by this practical use of her knowledge. 
—Nature. 


Wuat 1s 4 Cotp?—In the first place, we 
must be paradoxical, and affirm that it is not 
acold atall, It is rather a heat, if I might so 
express myself—that is, itis a form of fever 
but, of course, of a very mild type, when it is 
uncomplicated by other diseases. It is cer- 
tainly, in the majority of instances, due to the 
effects of cold playing upon some portion of 
the body, and reacting upon the mucous mem- 
brane through the intervention of the nervous 
apparatus. What is called a cold, then, is in 
reality a fever; and though, in the majority 
ol. Instances, it is of such a trivial nature as to 
necessitate few precautions being taken during 
its attack, yet in some cases it runs a most 
acute course, and may be followed by great 
prostration. Even when the premonitory 
symptoms of a cold are developing themselves 
—when, for example, what re medical man calls 
a rigor, or, as it is popularly designa a 
shivering is felt, when we would es 
suppose that the animal temneratura is helaw 


The Heto-Hork Times, 


per, it is at that very moment higher than the 
normal; thus showing the onset of fever.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 


Somm Wii1s.—Every now and then we 
see wills in the Jllustrated London News which 
astonish us by the magnitude and benevolence 
of the pecuniary bequests, Such are the 
enormous bequésts of Mr. Gardner to the 
blind, and of the late Mr. George Henry 
Moore, woo left sporadic legacies in every con- 
ceivable direction. We naturally augur all 
good things from such amiably minded testa- 
tors. But perhaps a still higher degree of sym- 
pathy and credit ought to be attached to those 
generous-minded beings who have made their 


benefactions in their life-time. Such were 
the late Mr. Atwood, whose anonymous 
benefactions of a thousand pounds each 
were acknowledgod incessantly in the second 
column of the Times; the late Mr. Kemble, of 
Bath, whose immense gifts were of the rarest 
delicacy and kindness, and Mr. Holloway, who 
has proved such a benefactor to the insane of 
the middle class and to the cause of the higher 
education of women. When we read of a rich 
man ety | an enormous fortune to the Met- 
ropolitan Board of Works we suspect an un- 
usual combination of the prosaic and imagina- 
tive in his composition. It was much more 
sensible of Mr. Neald to leave his money to the 
Queen. You very often find rich people leav- 
ing money to the rich, and even poor people 
doing the same thing. Although some cases 
may admit of explanation, it appears to 
me that this is an indication of a 
very mean order of character, and is 
carrying snobbishness beyond the tomb. The 
will of Rabelais—if, indeed, this curious will 
is really his—gives quite the spirit of his works: 
‘*T have no available property; [ owe a great 
deal; the rest I give to the poor.’’ One thinks 
much of the kind-heartedness of people who 
leave money to dumb animals, always pro- 
vided, however, that they have not cut out 
their relations in favor of cats and dogs. Not 
nef to cats and dogs, but to horses, parrots 
and other birds, and even to fishes, have hand- 
some bequests been left. Even Lord Chancel- 
lor Eldon left a small annuity to his dog, 
which is a relieving feature in his character. — 
London Society. 


Napotronro Ipgeas oF DiscreLinn.— 
You should know that when I was at Brienne 
I was like the other boys, a bit of a sans- 
culotte, and at Valence I always took sides 
with the patriots, but after I became a Captain 


of artillery, it dawned upon me gradually that 
sans-culottisme was out of place in the Army. 
I had not, however, at that time arrived at the 
conclusion that sans-culottisme had no perma- 
nent roots in the French character. That 
fact, for the first time, came home to me when 
IT was sent to take the command of the Army 
in Italy in 1796. I found, on arriving at Nice, 
everything in disorder, the Army deficient in 
numbers, without stores, without clothing, 
and even without food. I introduced some 
order into chaos, and [ found that the more 
that I established military discipline the better 
the soldiers were pleased, and I said to myself, 
these men are not a set of disorderly raga- 
muffins, and I made a note of that fact in my 


| own mind, and a firm impression of that fact 


was the result of my first campaign. By and 
by, after Josephine joined me in the follow- 
ing year (1797) at Montebello, I established 
about her, and in attendance upon her, a body 
of ladies, after the fashion of my own aides- 
de-camp, so that no one could have access to 
her except through a lady-in-waiting, and I 
found that this arrangement procured her 
more respect from the soldiers than they had 
for the wives of the other Generals, and [I said 
to myself, if state pomp is welcome here, why 
should it not be welcome in France? and I 
took note of the fact, and felt satisfied that it 
would be acceptable in France, but I was also 
aware that the opportune moment for its in- 
troduction had not then arrived.—Metternich. 


FrRAtTRICcIDE.—In the evening I was again 
on my feet, this time for a monkey hunt, as I 
had not yet seen one in its natural habitat. 
When we set out the sun was sinking beneath 
the horizon, adding to the natural gloom of the 
forest. We proceeded rapidly for some time 
till we—that is to say, myself and two guides 


—came to a promising place. Every sound 
was hushed, and we peered about like villains 
with bated breath for the objects of our search. 
The stillness was death-like, and as the dark- 
ness deepened an ‘‘eerie’’ feeling crept over 
me. YetI felt a strange fascination in the 
scene as I dimly discerned the two naked 
savages gliding about like evil spirits among 
the trees without the rustle of a leaf or the noise 
of a footfall. At last they warned me by signs 
that game was in sight; but I had only time 
to get a glimpse before it disappeared. As the 
light faded away. and we still glided about in 
unbroken silence, I telt more and more awed 
till I quite shivered. We were on the point of 
beating a retreat, when suddenly an object 
was observed to rustle among the leaves of a 
tree. I aimed and fired, breaking the awful 
quietin an alarming manner. As tie report 
of the gun rolled away through the forest vistas 
hoarse cries from hornbills and_ terrified 
screams from unseen monkeys rent the startled 
air, while with crash after crash a large baboon, 
shot through the breast, fell from branch to 
branch, till it struck the ground with a dull 
thud, dead, its eyes fixed, teeth set, and mouth 
foaming. I felt considerable compunction at 
the deed I had done.—Good Words. 


GERMAN EmMiIGRATION.—Emigration, which 
since 1848 has been one of the great features 
of modern Germany, is a revolutionary move- 
ment; for the men who go are chiefly of the 
moderately wealthy middle class. They leave, 


but they do not return. They and their children 
remain to strengthen and enrich the Republic 
beyond the Atlantic, where conscription is un- 
known, right of meeting unfettered, and Junk- 
erdom abhorred. The memory of the Father- 
land remains, but it isa memory only, not a 
living anxiety to return to help on its progress 
or to enchance its prosperity. But this exodus 
has been chiefly of the middle class, and the 
millions who have gone have but accentuated 
the difference between the toiling many and 
the bureaucratic, aristocratic, and military 
few who oppress them—have too left an almost 
impassable gap between the wealthy landlord 
and the small owner or laborer, between the 
hand-to-mouth workman and the capitalist 
class. The moderate Liberals, the progressive 
class of Germany, having been driven away 
to seek their fortune amid American liberties, 
those who remain look to revolution rather 
than to steady progress to remedy their present 
condition.—Zhe Nineteenth Century. 


A Neat Ser-pown or Lorp Brron.—I 
was lately looking over some letters of my 
relation Mme. Sismondi, written from Geneva 
in the year 1819, where [ met with an anecdote 


respecting Lord Byron that seems worth pre- 
serving. On some occasion when he was visit- 
ing Mme. de Staél at Coppet he was so un- 
mannerly as to make a violent attack upon 
Geneva and the Genevese. Rocca, the husband 
of his hostess, replied: ‘*C’est bien vrai, 
milord, mais qu’est-ce que vous aviez 4 faire 
dans une telle caverne d’honnétes gens ?’ 
(‘* Very true, my lord, but what had you to do 
in such a den of worthy folks?’’) Mme. de 
Staél was much pleased with the neatness of 
the retort, which Mme. Sismondi had from 
Dumont, who was present at the scene.—Notes 
and Queries. 


Stupigs or ArFricaAN CostuMe.-—Our 
second day’s march from Pangani ended at 
sunset at the village of Kwamakumba, which, 
like Madanga, is situated in the heart of an 


impenetrable forest. In this place clothes are 
manifestly at a discount, especially among the 
ladies, who have nothing but asmall piece of 
cloth hanging from their waists. This they 
never wash; nor do they ever sew rents. 
Hence their ‘* dress’’ is generally one of simple 
shreds and tatters, kept together no one knows 
how. They prefer, moreover, the very thin- 
nest of materials. Even gauze is not con- 
sidered too airy a fabric. e young damsel 
sported as the sole apology for a garment the 
remnant of an old fishing net.—Good Words. 


e 
JAPANESE Basy Sone.—Japan, as is 
well known, is the Paradise of childhood. By 


the kindness of the author of ‘‘ Child Life in 
Japan,’’ we are enabled to print a cradle-song 
in the original: 


‘“Nén-né ko yo—nén-né ko yo 
Nén-né no mori wa—doko ye yuta 
Ano yama koyété—sato ye yuta 
Sato no miyagé ni—nani morota 
‘Tén-tén taiko ni—sho no fuyé 
Oki-agari koboshima inu hari-ko.” 
Signifying in English: 
** Lullaby, baby; lullaby, baby. 
Baby’s nursey where has she gone? 
Over those mountains she’s gone to her village, 
And from her village what will she bring? 
A tumtum drum and a bamboo flute, 
A ‘daruma,’ (which will never turn over,) and a 
beaver dog,” °3 Magazine. 


Sunday, February 6, 1881.----Trigle Sheet. 


THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


ANECDOTAL HISTORY OF THE BRITISH PARLIA- 

MENT, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIODS TO THE 

* PRESENT TIMES, By GeorGE HENRY JENNINGS. 
New-York: D. APPLETON & Co, 


A volume of not quite 500 pages if devoted 
entirely to anecdotes would be moro or less 
wearisome, unless, asin Mr. Jennings’s book, it 
should serve as a history. This anecdotal his- 
tory is worthy, then, of its combined name, for 
it comprises within itself the whole story of 
that great electoral body, the British Parlia- 
ment, from the time of King Jobn up to the 
present day. For its compilation all authentic 
sources have been studied, and histories, mem- 
oirs, blue-books, annals, lives, newspapers, 
and Hansards have been placed under contri- 
bution. The volume, in fact, serves as a 
text-book from whence chronological data 
can be had bearing on English history, 
and as there is a most carefully prepared in- 
dex no difficulty is found in acquiring the ne- 
cessary information. Fortunately, for the 
pleasure of the reader, there is an abundance 
of anecdotes of a humorous nature. ‘ Hu- 
mor,’’ Mr. Jennings writes in his preface, ‘‘ has 
always played an important part in the pro- 
ceedings of the British Parliament, whether it 
be in the greater parliament of the platform 
or the polling-booth, or the select body which 
assembles at St. Stephen.”? In fact, there 
are few members of the House ‘‘who do 


not love good sense and joking” as Sir 
T. F. Buxton writes it. What is a 
distinguishing trait of this book is its per- 
fectly fair and unpartisan character, for all 
sides are impartially dealt with. The book is 
made up of three parts—the rise and progress 
of parliamentary institutions, personal anec- 
dotes,and miscellaneous anecdotes—with a most 
valuable appendix, in which is included lists of 
the Parliaments of England and of the United 
Kingdom, Speakers of the House of Commons, 
with Prime Ministers, Lord Chancellors, and 
Secretaries of State from 1715 to 1880. 

Early Parliaments have been designated 
under particular names, such as the Mad Par- 
liament (insanum) of 1258, the Good Parlia- 
ment of 1876, the Wonderful or Merciless Par- 
liament of 1388, the Short Parliament of 1399, 


which sat but a single day, the Unlearned of | 


1404, the Parliament of Bats—not from any 
similarity to the flying creature, but from 
baton or batton, a stave—with Parliaments 
named the Diabolical, the Addled, Bride’s 
Purge, the Rump, the Barebones, the Healing, 
the Drunken, and, lastly, the Longest or Pen- 
sionary Parliament, which, summoned at 
Westminster on the 8th of May, 1661, was not 
dissolved until the 24th of January, 1679. It 
was called Pensionary, because members not 
only received bribes trom King and Ministers, 
but some were in the pay of the Court of 
France, 

Henry VIII. had a very summary method 
of dealmg with the Opposition. Once when a 
measure of this potentate was not expedited, 
he said to Edward Montague, who had influ- 
ence in the House, ‘‘Ho, man! will they not 
suffer my bill to pass?’ and, laying his hand 
on Montague’s head, who was then on his 
knees before him—* Get my bill passed by to- 
morrow, or else to-morrow this head of yours 
will be off.”? The bill was passed, and Mr. 
Montague’s head was permitted to remain 
upon his shoulders. In 1571 a member of Par- 
liament was pilloried. The honorable gentle- 
man had been drunk—‘‘caryed by excesse of 
drink, did spreade abroade lewde and sedicious 
vumours against the Queenes Majesties per- 
son, * * * wasconfessed corruption in re- 
ceaving of monoy, * * * and for the 
spreading of such sedicious rumour he 
was, by order of the Queenes Majesties 
most honorable Council, sett on the pillory in 
the Chepesyde in London.’”? That good old 
Parliamentary method of coughing a member 
down has precedent, for in 1601 ‘‘ Sergeant 
Heale, addressing the House, said: ‘The Queen 
has as much right to all our lands and goods as 
to the revenue of the Crown,’ at which all the 
House hemmed and laughed and talked. 
‘Well,’ quoth Sergeant Heale, ‘all your hem- 
ming shall not put me out of countenance.’ So 
Mr. Speaker stood up and said: ‘It isa great 
disorder that this shall be used, for it is the an- 
cient use of every man to be silent when any 
one speaketh; and he that is speaking should 
be suffered to deliver his mind without inter- 
ruption.’ So the Sergeant proceeded, and 
when he had spoken a little while the House 
hemmed again, and so he sat down.”’ Still, the 
dignity of the House was sometimes acknowl- 
edged, for in 1620, when King James was op- 
posed by Sir Robert Cotton in regard to certain 
royal monopolies, and Sir Robert was ap- 
proaching the monarch, the King said ‘* Chairs! 
chairs! here be twal kynges comin!’ On an- 
other occasion this same King had a restive 
horse, who, formerly sober and quiet, began to 
bound and prance. ‘The de’il i? my saul, 
sirrah,’? says the King, ‘‘ an you be not quiet 
I’ll send you to the five hundred kings in the 
House of Commons; they’li quickly tame you.”’ 

**In Charles I.’s time the Rump were quite 
capable of being bloody-minded, for one John 
Durant, appointed a lecturer by the House of 
Commons, always left out in the Lord’s Prayer 
‘as we forgive them that trespass against us,’ 
and substituted, ‘Lord, since thou hast now 
drawn out thy sword, let it not be sheathed 
again till it be glutted in the blood 
of the malignants.’’? That was avery pretty 
reply Harry Marten made to Oliver Cromwell. 
‘Oliver Cromwell once, in the House, called 
Harry Marten, either jestingly or scoffingly, 
‘Sir Harry Marten.’ ‘I thank your Majesty,’ 
said Marten, rising and bowing; ‘I always 
thought when you were King I should be 
knighted.’ Certain personal incidents in re- 
gard to the Lord Protector are of interest. Sir 
Philip Warwick describes him in 1640 as ‘ very 
ordinarily appareled, for it was a plain cloth 
suit, which seemed to be made by an ill coun- 
try tailor. His linen was plain, and not very 
clean, and I remember a speck or two of blood 
upon his little band, which was not much 
larger than his collar, * * * his counte- 
nance swollen and reddish, his voice sharp 
and untunable, and his eloquence full of fer- 
vor.’ But there was something in the man 
prophetic of the future, for ‘one day, when 
Cromwell had spoken warmly in the House 
Lord Digby asked Hampden who he was, an 
Hampden is said to have replied, ‘* That sloven 
whom you see before you hath no ornament of 
speech; that sloven, I say, if we should ever 
come to a breach with the King, (which God 
forbid !) in such a case, I say, that sloven will 
be the greatest man in England.’”’ Passing to 
the time of Charles II. we find a characteristic 
story of Andrew Marvell, the incorruptible. 
Once Charles sent Lord Danby, his Treasurer, 
with a thousand pounds to Marvell to buy his 
vote. Marvell, who was in an obscure apart- 
ment ina court near the Strand, stopped the 
Treasurer as he was moving to his carriage, 
when the following colloquy ensued between 
the member and his servant boy: ‘ Jack, 
child, what had I for dinner yesterday?’ 
‘** Don’t you remember, Sir, you had a little 
shoulder of mutton, that you ordered me to 
bring from the woman in the market ?’’ “ Very 
right, child: what have I for dinner to-day ?” 
‘ Don’t you know, Sir, that you bid me lay by 
the blade-bone to broil ?’ ‘‘ Tis so; very right 
child, go away. My Lord, do you hear that 
Andrew Marveil’s dinner is provided? There 
is your piece of paper; I want it not. I knew 
the sort of kindness you intended. I live here 
toserve my constituents; the Ministry may 
seek men for their purpose. I am not one.” 

Anecdotes of Sir Robert Walpole are very 

numerous, for he was a Minister who, not- 
withstanding his determination to purchase 
votes, has always thrown a certain amount of 
éclat around his times. Once an old clergy- 
man of Walsingham who was master in a 
school where Walpole had been sent, went to 
Houghton, the country seat of the Minister. 
Being asked why he had never called upon 
him, he answered, ‘‘I knew that you were sur- 
rounded by petitioners craving preferment, 
and that you had done so much for Norfolk 
people that I did not wish to intrude. But,” 
j added, with a strain of good-natured sim- 
plicity, ‘‘I always inquired how Robin went 
in, and was satisfied with your proceedings.”’ 

There have been bores in the House whose 
memories have become historic as the epitome 
of tediousness. Col. Barré was of this kind. 
Once Barré brought forward some motion in 
regard to the British Navy, when Lord North 
said to a friend of his, ‘‘ We shall have a tedi- 
ous speech from Barré to-night. I dare say he 
will give us our naval history from the begin- 
ning, not eg Sir Francis Drake and the 

Armada. All this is nothing to me, so let me 
sleep on, and wake me when we come near our 
own times.”? His friends at length roused 
him, when Lord North exclaimed, ‘‘ Where 
are we?’ ‘‘At the battle of The Hague, my 
Lord.’”? ‘‘Oh! My dear friend,” he replied, 
“You have woke me a century too soon!”’ 
This is an anecdote of Wiikes, often repeated 
to-day, and which has been generally Seed 
toinnumerable American statesmen. Wilkes 
spoke a speech in Parliament of which no one 
heard a word, and said, aside to a friend who 
urged the fruitlessness of the attempt at mak- 
ing the House listen, *‘Speak it I must, for it 
a been printed in the newspapers this half 

our. 

Once, James Harris, who had written some 
works on lozic and eramumer. took his seat in 


.L had the best of it.” 


the House of Commons. Charles Townsend in- 
quired who he was, and being told, in reply, 
that he wasa gentleman who had written on 
the subjects of logic and grammar, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why does he come here, where he 
will hear neither of either?’ Townsend was 
the man who, in his speeches, was celebrated 
for his wit and ability. Walpole writes to 
Miss Berry about him, ‘‘He beat Lord Chat- 
ham in language, Burke in metaphors, Gren- 
ville in presumption, Rigby in impudence, him- 
self in folly, and pita! dna: § in good humor.”’ 

That crushing reply of Lord Thurlow, with 
which he annihilated his Grace of Grafton, 
will never be forgotten. The Duke had re- 
proached Thurlow with his plebeian extraction. 
The man who, from having been born aclergy- 
eal son, rose through merit to a seat on the 
Woolsack, replied: ‘‘) am amazed at his Grace’s 
speech. The noble Duke cannot look before 
him, behind him, and on either side of him, 
without seeing some noble peer who owes his 
seat in this House to his successful exertions 
in the profession to which I belong. Does he 
not feel that itis as honorable to owe it to 
these as to being the accident of an accident ? 
To all these noble Lords the language of the 
noble Duke is as applicable and as insulting as 
itis to myself. But I don’t fear to meet it sin- 
gle and alone. No one venerates the peerage 
more than I do, but I must say, my Lords, that 
the peerage solicited me, not I the 
peerage. Nay, more; I can say, and 
will say, that as a peer of Parlia- 
ment, as Speaker of the right honorable 
as Keeper of the Great Seal, as guardian of 
his Majesty’s conscience, as Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England—-nay, even in that character 
alone in which the noble Duke would think it 
an affront to be considered—as a man, I am at 
this moment as respectable—I beg leave to add 
Iam at this time as much respected—as the 
proudest peer { now look down upon.’’ The 
effect of this speech, both within the walls of 
Parliament and out of them, was prodigious. 
It gave Lord Thurlow an ascendency in the 
House which no Chancellor ever possessed ; it 
invested him in public opinion with a charac- 
ter of independence and bumor, and this, 
though he was ever on the unpopular side in 
Ln hag made him always popular with the 
people. 

ere is an anecdote of Edmund Burke not 
wanting in point: ‘*‘ While speaking on the 
civil list, Burke was annoyed by the re- 
peated interruptions of a member who occu- 
pied a position in the royal household, and 
who,.among other ejaculations, cailed on the 
orator to remember his duty to the King. At 
this the speaker paused and remarked ‘ that 
he was perfectly ready to honor the King, but 
he did not feel himself constrained, therefore, 
to honor the King’s man-servant, his maid- 
servant, his ox, and’—fixing his eyes upon the 
obnoxious intruder—‘ his ass.’”? As charming 
2 story as can be found in Mr. Jennings’s most 
interesting book is another of Burke. Sir 
Philip Francis calls on him in regard to some 
pressing business of State, and found him in the 
garden holding a grasshopper. ‘* What a 
beautiful animal is this !’’ said Burke. ‘* Ob- 
serve his structure—its legs, its wings, its eyes!”’ 
Sir Philip has no time to examine the grasshop- 
ver, and spoke of his business. It was theWarren 
astings matter. ‘* Yet Socrates,’’ continued 
Burke, ‘‘ according to an exhibition of him in 
Aristophanes, attended to a much lesser ani- 
mal; he actually measured the proportion 
which its size bore to the space it passed over 
at a skip. I think the skip of a grasshopper 
does not exceed it in length. Let us see.” “ My 
dear friend,’’ said Sir Philip, ‘‘i am in a great 
hurry; let us walk in, and let me read m 
papers to you.’”? Into the house they walked. 
ir Philip began to read, and Burke appeared 
to listen, At length, Sir Philip having mislaid 
@ paper, a pause ensued. “J think,’’ said 
Burke, ‘‘that naturalists are now agreed that 
locustra, not cicada, is the Latin word for 
grasshopper. What’s your opinion, Sir Philip?’ 
*“*My opinion,”’ answered Sir Philip, packing 
up his papers and preparing to move off, ‘‘is 
that till the grasshopper is out of your head it 
will be idle to talk to you of the concerns of 
India.’’ 

When we come to Sheridan we have many 
flashes of his wit, whether elaborated or not 
we cannot say. Moore, who wrote his life, 
with a frankness which must almost havemade 
Sheridan ‘‘shake in his grave,’’ exposes the 
note-books of this famous wit. ‘‘ He employs 
his fancy in his narrative and keeps his recol- 
lections for his wits,’’ is expanded into; ‘‘ when 
he makes his jokes you applaud the accurac 
of his memory, and ’tis only when he states his 
facts that you admire the flights of his imag- 
ination.’’ But the thought was too good to bé 
thus wasted on the desert air of a common- 
place note-book. So forth it came, at the ex- 
pense of Kelly, who, having been a composer 
of music, became a wine merchant. ‘* You will,” 
said the ready wit, ‘‘import your music and 
compose your wine.’”?’ * * * In the House 
of Commons an easy and apparently off-hand 
parenthesis. was thus filled up with it at Mr. 
Dundas’s cost and charge, ‘*‘ who generally re- 
sorts to his memory for his jokes and to his 
imagination for his facts.” 

What Dr. Johnson said to Windham, when 
the latter hesitated as to a political career, has 
its point: ‘‘Don’t be afraid, Sir,” said Dr. 
Johnson, with a pleasant smile, ‘“‘ you will 
soon make a very pretty rascal.’? Windham 
soon learned the art, however, and was won- 
derfully unstable, a statesman without convic- 
tions. He said one day to Lord Henry Pelley, 
who was sitting beside him, toward the end of 
a speech: ‘ Which way did I say I would 
vote?’ Since we have whitebait in our waters, 
and might have future ministerial dinners, it is 
worth while recalling Erskine’s saying about 
this feast: ‘“‘ Being asked by the Secretary of 
the Treasury whether he would attend the 
ministerial dinner to be given at Greenwich at 
the end of the season, he answered, ‘‘To be 
sure I will; what would your fish din- 
ner be without the Great Seal?” 
Whether consistency be. like constancy, 
a jewel, politicians are quite uncertain 
about; still Lord Eldon was delighted at hav- 
ing been consistent. He himself relates the 
following anecdote: ‘‘ What charmed me very 
much when I left the theatre and was trying to 
get to my carriage was, one man in the crowd 
shouted out: ‘ Here’s old Eldon! cheer him, 
tor he never ratted!’ I was delighted, for I 
never did rat. I will not say Ihave been right 
through life; I may have been wrong, but I 
never ratted.’’ Some of the first lifts to for- 
tune are curious, and Prof. Byrne’s account of 
Horne Tooke’s advent to Parliament is among 
the most remarkable, Lord Camelford, who 
was a maniac, thought that Pitt, who was his 
kinsman, had treated him badly, and deter- 
mined to put his black servant Mungo into his 
borough of Old Sarum, being so advised by 
Tooke, Lord Camelford agreed, but the next 
day thought better of it, and told Horne Tooke 
so. ‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘then the next best 
thing you can dois to put me in,’”’ This was 
done, and Horne Tooke, who had in early life 
taken holy orders, sat till the end of that 
Parliament. 
*‘T understand, Mr. Tooke, you have all the 
blackguards in London with you,” said O’ Brien 
to him on the hustingsat Westminster. ‘‘I am 
nappy to hear it, Sir, on such good authority,’’ 
Tooke responded. Vulgar language in high 
places, as a heading to an anecdote, is, in other 
words, the use of good round, sound English. 
When, then, Lord Althrop saw that his resigna- 
tion was inevitable, all he said was, ‘* The pig’s 
killed.’”? Mr. Jennings tells us that ‘“‘a porcene 
iJlustration was not new in history. When 
Henry VIII. was considering the best means 
of procuring his divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon, he gave his decision in favor of Cran- 
mer’s opinion by saying, ‘‘ Cranmer has got 
the right sow by the ear.”’ 


As unexpected an opinion is one on the Duke 
of Wellington, given by Lord Plunket, when 
the hero of Waterloo was a young man: 
“Being on a committee with him, the Duke 
{then Capt. Wellesley or Wesley) was, I recol- 
lect, playing with one of those toys called 
quizzes the whole time of the sitting of the 
committee.’”? Lord Jénn Russell states that 
‘‘ this trait of the Duke’s'coincides perfectly 
with all that I have ever heard about this 
great man’s apparent frivo]ty at that period of 
his life.” Luttrell, who was two years older 
than the Duke, had the courage to own, in 
face of all the Duke’s present glory, that often 
in speculating on the future fortunes of the 
young men with whom he lived, he said to 

imself, in looking at Wellesley’s vacant face, 
** Well, let who will get on in this world, you 
certainly will not.” 

_ Noone could take O’Connell at a disadvan- 
tage. During a Dublin election, when a Mr. 
West was opposed to him, O’Connell nick- 
named him ‘‘Sow West’’ and ‘Ugly West.” 
‘“Gentlemen,’”’ said West, good humoredly, 
““Mr. O’Connell takes advantage of me, for he 
wears a wig.” ‘‘I scorn the advantage,” ex- 
plained Daniel, casting off the ornament, and 
exhibiting a scalp without a hair between it 
and heaven. ‘‘I scorn the advantage; com- 
pare us now, boys; is Sow West the beauty ?”’ 
Of Palmerston, he had humor of genial give 
and take character, which was of great service 
to him as a party leader. Once Mr. Osborne, 
a popular speaker, regretted a personal conflict 
he had had with Palmerston. ‘Tell him,’ said 
Lord Palmerston, ‘‘ that [am not in the least 
offended, the more particularly because i think 
Lord Derby, when in 
office, paid Prince Alfred a pretty compliment, 
Having passed his examinations as a Cadet, 
his proud father, Prince Albert, sent Derby 
the papers, which Alfred had solved. In his 
reply, after thanking the Prince for sendin 

him the papers. Lord Derby wrote: ‘As 


There is a smart saying of his:° 


looked ove\ them, I could not but feel very 
grateful that no such examination was neces- 
core 8 qualify her Majesty’s Ministers for 
their offices, as it would very seriously in- 
crease the difficulty of framing an administra- 
tion. 

Ot Mr. Disraeli there seems to be no doubt as 
to the authenticity of the story Mr. Torrens 
tells of him in his ‘‘ Memoirs of Melbourne.”’ 
Young Disraeli had just returned from the 
East, and had been asked by Mr. and Mrs, 
Norton to meet Lord Melbourne at dinner. 
The young romancer had just been defeated in 
his attempt to get into Parliament for Wy- 
combe. elbourne was interested in the 
young man, ‘attracted more and more as he 

istened to the uncommoznplace language and 
spirit of the youthful politician, and thought 
to himself he would be well worth serving,”’ 
asking him, “ Well, now, tell me what do you 
want to be?’ Disraeli’s reply fairly took the 
Home Secretary aback, “J want to be a Min- 
ister.” Melbourne gave a long sigh, and then 
gaid seriously, ‘‘No chance of that in our 
time.” Then the good-natured Melbourne 
gave him some ideas of the party, and men- 
tioned those men whom he thought only could 
attain such high dignity. ‘‘ How both would 
have been startled had their sibyl-like hostess 
unfolded then and there in prophetic dream the 
fate in store for each.” * * * Mr. Tor- 
rens also mentions that, be day years, when 
Lord Melbourne listened the terrible on- 
slaughts by his early acquaintance on Peel, he 
recalled his strange talk at Storey’s Gate and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ By Jove, I believe he will do it 
after all.’’? Possibly the neatest, the most dex- 
terous thing ever done by the Earl of Beacons- 
field was an episode in the House in 1875 when 
the subject being the Peace Preservation bill, 
he was frequently interrupted by the Irish 
members. It we#with great difficulty that he 
could keep the attention of the House. What 
he did was what Mr. Gladstone would have 
looked at with holy horror—he told a clever 
story in the most approved ‘* Lothair’’ or 
‘*Endymion’”’ manner. Broaching on_ the 
Ribbon conspiracy, he was met with cries from 
the Opposition. “I am surprised,’’ he said, 
‘to find country members for Ireland rising 
je in their places and doubting the existence 
of the Ribbon conspiracy. I say, Sir, that 
such incredulity is simply astonishing. I 
recollect a member of Parliament, one 
of the greatest ornaments of this House, 
who sat upon this bench, who filled the office 
which I now so unworthily occupy. That mem- 
ber was Mr. Canning, and at the time, besides 
the discovery of a new world, dry champagne 
was invented. Mr. Canning, hearing every 
one talk of the new wine, wished to taste it. 
Mr. Ellice got up a party in order to gratify 
Mr. Canning’s desire, and the dry champagne 
was introduced, and Mr. Canning after drink- 
ing his wine and thinking a moment, said: 
‘The man who says that he likes dry cham- 
pagne will say anything.’ I don’t want to 
enter into any rude controversy with any of 
my friends who doubt the existence of Rib- 
bonism in Ireland, but I will say that the man 
who doubts the existence of Ribvonism is a 
man who ought to drink dry champagne.’’ 
The persiflage here is exquisite, and there is 
just that dash of disdain about it that must 

ave been all the more effective. 

Of Beaconsfield’s great rival smart sayings 
are hardly to be expected. Perhaps the best 
thing he said was in 1869, when, in the dis- 
cussion of the Lords’ amendments to the Irish 
bill, he said: ‘‘Wecan hardly expect of the 
House of Lords that they should appreciate the 
humble considerations which govern the spe- 
cial relations between each member of Parlia- 
ment and the portion of the British people that 
he represents. From the great eminence on 
which they sit they can uo more discuss the 
minute particulars of our transactions than 
coulda man in aballoon.’”? And this saying 
‘of the Lords‘in a balloon’’ was freely applied 
to the upper House for quite a number of years. 

No book of Parliamentary anecdotes would 
be complete without something from Sir Boyle 
Roche. Asa member of the Lrish Parliament, 
in the period preceding the union, he achieved 
renown by the remark that he could not be 
“like a bird, in two places at once.’? Some 
other sayings imputed to him are scarcely less 
celebrated. ‘‘I would gladly, Mr. Speaker, 
sacrifice not only a part of the Constitution 
but the whole of it to preserve the remainder.’ 
And again, speaking of what might be ex- 
pected if the leaders of the rebellion gained 
sway: ‘‘Our heads will be thrown upon that 
table to stare in the face.’”’ Tohim also is 
ascribed that example of mixed metaphor: 
‘“*T smell a rat, Mr. Speaker; I see him float- 
ing in the air, but I will nip him in the bud.” 
But on one occasion Nir Boyle gained a victory 
over Curran in a contest in the [rish House. 
‘*Do not speak of my honor,” said Curran, ‘I 
am the guardian of my own honor.” ‘ Faith,’’ 
replied Sir Boyle Roche, ‘‘I knew that at 
some time or other you: would accept a sine- 
cure.”’ 

In the miscellaneous anecdotes many curious 
facts are found, as, for instance, in the contest 
between Mr. Wilberforce, Viscount Milton, 
and the Hon. Henry Lascelles, £500,000 
were spent for  electioneering purposes. 
At Norwich, not more'than five years ago, 
when a vommittee-room looked as if it was 
about to be stormed by an opposing taction, a 
big fire was lighted, and asupply of pokers were 
kept red-hot. In this same town a political 
prayer-meeting was held, and each man pres- 
ent received a copy of Moody and Sankey’s 
hymn-book, with something between the 
leaves. Ata Waterford election in 1870, ‘‘ the 
town through the night was left in the hands 
of a mob more resembling a horde of Cherokee 
Indians than Christian men.’’ Stores were set 
on fire, a market-house was burned, the chapel 
of the Dominican Friars wrecked, and all the 
houses of the principal supporters of one of the 
candidates attacked and wrecked, furniture 
was broken up, thrown into the streets, and 
the mob danced ona piano before destroying 
it. As tothe bribery of electors in old times, 
it was carried on in the most barefaced way. 
One method was to send round a Punch and 
Judy, which went to those houses where votes 
were wanted, and Punch handed out five-pound 
notes. When Lord Dundonald was canvassing, 
one of the independents said to him, ‘‘ You 
need not ask me, my ijord, who I votes for; I 
always votes for Mr. Most.’? Some of the 
amenities of the Irish Parliament are quite re- 
markable. ‘‘ Ponsonby’s sister was seated 
with other ladies in the gallery of the House, 
when Martin thus broke forth: ‘''hese Ponson- 
bys are the curse of my country. They are 
prostitutes, personally and politically, from 
the toothless old hag who is now grinning in 
the gallery, to the white-livered scoundrel who 
is now shivering on the floor.’ ”’ 

As to the libations of claret, in the time of 
the younger Pitt, the following epigram, a 
egg rendering of a tipsy colloquy between 

itt and Dundas, is as fresh to-day as when 
first repeated: 

Pitt—-I cannot see the Speaker, Hal; can you? 

Dundas—Not see the Speaker, Billy? I see two! 

We can cite but one more capital story, en- 
titled ‘‘ A long speech cut short:’ ‘‘ A certain 
Bishop in the House of Lords rose to speak, 
and announced that he should divide what he 
had to say into 12 parts, when the Duke of 
Wharton interrupted him, and begged that he 
might be indulged for a few minutes, as he 
had a story to tell which he could only in- 
troduce at that moment. A drunken fellow 
was passing by St. Paul’s at night and heard 
the clock slowly chiming 12. e counted the 
strokes, and when it had finished, looked 
toward the clock, and said, ‘—— you, why 
couldn’t you give us all that atonce? There 
was an end of the Bishop’s speech.”’ 

BSE 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION IN ITS SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMICAL ASPECTS. By GreorceE I. SEwWaRrD, 
late United States Minister to China, New-York: 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’s SONS. 1851. 


So thorough a review of the Chinese ques- 
tion as Minister Seward now puts before the 
public has not heretofore been made, The 
position the author has held for some time as 
the most prominent American diplomat in 
China warrants the supposition that he is not, 
like most of the home writers upon the subject, 
in entire ignorance of the matter as it is 
seen from a Chinese stand-point. Coming 
in contact with Chinese of high rank and of 
high intellectual attainments, he is better able 
toftorma fair judgment than people who see 
only the immigrants, and for the most part 
are not even able to communicate with them, 
owing to the absence of reliable interpreters. 
Minister Seward lays stress upon the state- 
ment that he deals only with the social and 
economical aspects of Chinese immigration as 
they affect the United States; he avoids po- 
litical matters. But to investigate these in- 
telligently there is need of just such a previous 
training as Mr. Seward has had the chance of 
getting in China. Since his return from the East 
he has remained for some time in San Fran- 
cisco, in order to examine the matter on the 
spot. On every account, therefore, the con- 
clusions of Mr. Seward are worth considering. 

To begin with, he states that aspirit of exag- 
geration characterizes the partisans of the 
anti-Chinese movement. He makes a careful 
estimate of the Chinese population. Between 


the years 1876 and 1880 there were probably in 
the whole of the United States no more than 
100,000 Chinese, three-quarters of whom were 
in California. This calculation is based on the 
former census and on statistics of arrivals and 
departures. But since the calculation was 


made the new census returns give the actual 
number of Chinese here; Mr. Seward presents 
the facts in-an appendix. He has already 
proved that when California ‘statesmen’! 
were claiming that the Chinese outnumbered 
the voters of the State they were not one-third 
the number of legal voters. He now shows by 
the census, as published in the newspapers in 
advance of the official text, that the Mongols 
in California are to the Caucasians in the 
proportion of about one to seventeen. Mr. 
Seward, moreover, holds that there is not 
the slightest danger, or even a probability, 
of a large influx of the Chinese. The report of 
the Congressional committee in that regard is 
not sustained by the evidence which was 
brought before it. The report of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor was very exag- 
gerated in tone. It will be time enough to le- 
gislate against the Chinese when it appears 
that they are showing a tendency hereon, ar 
in large numbers. What has formed a is 
for the supposition is the great demand for 
their labor which existed some time ago in 
California. While that demand is still present, 
itis very much smaller, and, Mr. Seward rea- 
sons sensibly enough, the supply will not «ut- 
run the demand. ‘The reclamation of swamp- 
land in California had to be done by China- 
men, since white men could not be got to do 
it. So with the railways. The demand for 
Chinamen in their construction was excep- 
tional and a thing of the past. Chinamen la- 
bor under too many disadvantages to make 
great headway even as laborers. It is denied 
that the Chinese are fitted for higher grades of 
labor; they are hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; and yet the demand 
for their services in all classes of work, unless 
it be fruit-culture, is failing. As shoe-makers 
and cigar-makers they cannot vie with whites. 
They are neither migratory nor aggressive. 
Corea, Loo Choo, Annam, Siam, and Burmah 
have received thousands and thousands, but 
these countries have not beenoverrun by them 
in the bad sense of the word. Mr. Seward 
goes further. He shows that in China proper 
vast tracts of land remain unsettled, ulthough 
suitable for colonization and cultivation. in 
connection with the Chinese emigration to 
States south of them, very interesting ac- 
counts are given of the condition and govern- 
ment of these Chinese aliens. Itis denied that 
history gives an instance of a spontaneous 
movement of an inferior race into districts 
occupied by a superior, and the reasons for 
the immigration of Chinese into lands con- 
trolled by Caucasians are sought for in the in- 
dueements held out to themas workmen. Une 
of the great merits of Mr. Seward’s book is 
the wide range which he takes, not confining 
himself to the local ferment in California, but 
noticing at length the immigrations into Aus- 
tralia, where the factors are very similar to 
those in our country, and into Cuba and Peru. 
Among the multiplicity of charges breught 
by their enemies against the unfortunate Chi- 
nese, their reputation for being a vicious peo- 
le receives the Minister’s careful examination, 
e even goes into the ethics of the great lead. 
ers of thought in their literature and shows the 
purity of their morality. As to the actual 
Chinaman, he considers him a peacable and 
easily-governed man, whose vices are less dan- 
gerous than those of white men. The charges 
brought against them spring mostly from race 
prejudice or political motives. It is also de- 
nied that they send much money out of the 
country, their wages are small, they are epi- 
cures, and have no strong family ties to make 
them hoard their money. No sustaining evi- 
dence has been produced that ‘‘they have set 
up a government in California,’’ nor is there 
proof either in their classics or their conduct 
that they hold themselves aloof from the rest 
of the world and will not assimilate with our 
people. Commenting upon the statement of a 
Chinese whom he quotes, Mr. Seward says: 
“‘It is boldly and distinctly asserted that con- 
tempt for the Chinese ‘begins with your hon- 
orable nation,’ and that the example which we 
set is communicated to people of cther coun: 
tries ‘ who carry it to greater lenghths.’ I am 
free to confess that the author of this appeal 
may be right in this statement. I know of ne 
people who have seemed to me to have somany 
prejudices of race as ourselves.”” Mr. Seward 
disposes pretty effectually of the outcry against 
the Chinese as usurping the positions of ser- 
vants in private houses by showing that in Cali- 
fornia, outside of two or three large cities, ne 
white women can be got to enter domestic 
service. He also points out that the hatred 
against the Chinese, encouraged and fomented 
by many people, has a lowering effect upon 
the dignity of labor in California; they are 
classed as peons or slaves, and produce, in the 
minds of ignorant persons, the idea that Jabor 
in the field and household is beneath the dig- 
nity of white persons. The testimony to the 
costliness of household labor and the impossi- 
bility of procuring white maid servants is 
unanimous. White girls wish to be considered 
ladies, and their idea of a ee is a person 
who does no work. And in other lines Chi- 
nese labor does not supplant, but merely 
supplements, white labor. Thereis plenty of 
employment for either white man _ or 
Chinaman in California if he be willing 
to work. For the culture of tea, fruits, &c., 
especially for the production of wine, cheap 
labor is indispensabie; the white laborers whe 
oppose immigration go against their own inter: 
ests, since they bring the capitalists to astand 
still. There is abundant evidence of the Chinay 
man’s fitness to assume the management of do 
mestic affairs. ‘* In whatever way, then,’’ Mr. 
Seward says, “‘ we regard the subject, the as- 
sistance whisk has been given to the people of 
California by the Chinese as servants is seen to 
have been of much importance. The expe- 
riences of such Chinese have been humble. 
What they have done does not strike the im- 
agination with so much force as their services 
in the building of railroads, in mining, In ag- 
riculture, and in manufacturing. Yet it is in 
this direction, perhaps, that they would be 
most missed if removed from the State.” 
Enough has been said to show that Mr. Sew- 
ard approaches the question with the broadest 
principles of justice uppermost in his mind. 
As to the presentment of his subject, that 
might have been better done by compressing 
the volume into smaller size, and relegating to 
an appendix a great deal of evidence drawn 
from various reports. He is clear and easy in 
statement, but evidently lacks practice in the 
arrangement of books. Considering the im- 
portance of the treaty with China which is 
now before the country, nothing could be more 
opportune than the appearance of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s book. It will do good service in remov- 
ing from the minds of people too busy to ex- 
amine the affairs of a remote nation a mass of 
prejudices which have been skillfully played 
upon by ignorant or designing men. 
TERE? Sheree I A. 


Haroun Axtrascuip.—Haroun stood to 
his Court in something of the relation which 
Lorenzo de Medici held toward the men of the 
new learning. Like the Magnifico he was a 
graceful scholar and a genuine admirer of 
letters; but at Bagdad in the eighth, as at 
Florence in the fifteenth century, it was the 
setting of the royal gem and not the jewel 
itself that gave forth the lustre which has ever 
encircled like au aureole the names of Haroun 
and Lorenzo. The portrait of Haroun Al- 
raschid involves a picture of the Mohammedan 
world at the climax of its greatness. Never 
had the empire of the Arabs extended so far 


toward the four quarters of the globe; never 
had their rule been so powerfully impressed 
upon the distant provinces, always apt for 
rebellion ; never had the will of one man re- 
ceived such unquestioning obedience over so 
vast an area, or that obedience been tested 
by a more uncertain or capricious will. 
And while Africa from the Straits to the Red 
Sea, and Asia from the Mediterranean ta 
the Indus, waited anxiously on the unpredict- 
able whims and turns of fancy of one change- 
able mind, the man on whom this burden of 
government lay was ever seeking to drown the 
horror of death by an endless round of amuse- 
ments and pleasures, and surrounded himself 
not so much with the wise in statescraft and 
the learned in law. as with the gay in song and 
feasting, and the quick in repartee, the poet, 
the jester,and the buffoon. The Court of 
Haroun attracted most of the wit and talent 
of his empire, and all who possessed any gift 
in rhyming or jesting would come to Bag- 
dad to try their fortune, and risk their hea 
at the palace of the Caliph. But though the 
prevailing tone was certainly light and frivol- 
ous, and a joke was more worth than a judg- 
ment, there were not wanting men of science 
and learning, skilled in the reasoning .of the 
Greeks, or well stored with the treasures of 
tradition, ingenious in theological casuistry, 
anc in the interpretation of the Koran, to con: 
plete the circle of wisdom, and make the Court 
a true reflection of the world which obeyed it 
—The Saturday Review. 
SUE: ccna 
TWINKLE, TwWINKLe, Litriz Stan— 
“ Mica, mica, parva 

Miror quonam sis tam 

Splendens eminens in illo 

Alito velut zemma colo,” 





A FRATERNITY OF FORGERS 


—_——————— 
MEMBERS OF THE GANG ARRESTED 
IN FLORENCE. 

#& PARTY WHO CLAIMED TO BE AMERICANS 
—THE RESULT OF A SEARCH BY THE 
TNITED STATES CONSUL—AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION OF SWINDLERS. 

FLORENCE, Jan. 20.—-A few weeks since 
the American colony of Florence was startled 
by the report that two American gentlemen 
and their wives had been arrested at the New- 
York Hotel, their baggage seized and searched, 
and its owners thrust summarily into prison. 
As they were said to be persons of perfectly 
respectable appearance, with plenty of means, 
traveling for pleasure, this news caused no 
slight sensation. It appears, however, that the 
arrest was made at the requisition of the Pre- 
fect of Tarin for selling forged securities and 
passing counterfeit money. They gave their 
names as Mr. and Mrs. Colbert and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilks, on their way to Rome for recrea- 
tion and to purchase works of art. In search- 
ing their trunks the Police discovered a large 
sum of money in Italian notes and considerable 
jewelry, but nothing that absolutely implicated 
them in any criminal acts. As for the women, 
who represented themselves as married to 
their companions, they were very ignorant 
of any reason for their being thus dis- 
turbed in their travels, and much alarmed lest 
their relatives in America should hear of their 
plight and be sorely disturbed by it. At the 
same time, they declined to answer the inter- 
rogatories of the Police, because their hus- 
bands had told them to keep perfectly silent. 
In short, they were very innocent, aggrieved, 
Dbedient pusses—one being quite handsome, 
young, and speaking several languages. Ail 
the party, evidently, considered that no posi- 
tive proof would be forthcoming to substan- 
tiate the charges, as the Police had been unable 
to discover any papers or other absolute evi- 
dence of malpractices in their baggage, and 
had declared that none ~ould be found. 

Col Crosby, the Consui, having been called 
upon by them to interfere in their behalf 
as Americans, promptly took action to pro- 
cure their release if no evidence of their 
guilt could be produced. On_interro- 
gating them, not being satisfied with their 
replies, in conjunction with the authori- 
ties he insisted on a more rigid search of their 
effects. In doing this a secret place was found 
by him in one of the divisions of a trunk, in 
which were concealed ample proofs of their 
nefacious occupation and their various aliases, 
false money and documents disclosing their 
tonfederates and special methods of doing 
business in forgeries of every sort. In short, 
our gentlemen and ladies proved to be, not 
husbands and wives, but a part of an interna- 
tional gang of gamblers, thieves, and forgers 
of securities, bank-notes, bankers’ credits, &c., 
on.a large scale, their operations extending ail 
over Europe and the United States, and from 
the skill displayed showing themselves adepts, 
raising their business, like De Quincey’s mur- 
derers, toa fine art. The principals and con- 
federates were immediately arrested by tele- 

raph dispatches in other cities of Italy, in 

Sorfesectand. England, New-York, and else- 

where, and things made lively for them all 

along their line of operations. Americans, 

Englishmen, Italians, Frenchmen, and Ger- 

mans areamong the implicated. Their work 

has been ingeniously and subtly done, plans 
adroit, business large, and all classes of per- 
sons and institutions dealing in money or se- 
curities been badly victimized from tiime to 
time. Letters of credit have been stolen and al- 
tered, passports forged; in short, the organiza- 
tion wasa very powerful one, and its criminal 
schemes planned and practiced on a very ex- 
tensive scale. Fortunately, it has been nipped 
before having done ali the harm _piotted. 
Those arrested here are to be tried in Turin for 
selling forged securities in that city, with 
others caught there. For the bringing to jus- 
tice of the entire gang much international cor- 
respondence must yet be gone through. Their 
erimes have been so impartially international 
that several countries will have claims on their 
persons. The trials cannot fail to be of a most 
interesting naturein showing their modes of 
operation, the extent of their frauds, and the 
means used, Ali this will enlighten the public 
and Governments as to the secret processes and 
practices of this dangerous class of criminals, 
and enable them in future to take additional 
safeguards against counterfeiters in general. 

Besides our Consul, Col. Crosby, the Prefect of 

Florence, Signor Costi, and the Italian author- 

ities generally have been most active in fol- 

lowing up the clues given by the papers seized 
in their trunks, so that now the chain of evi- 
dence is complete. 

Commander Egisto Chiavacci, but recently 
appointed Director of all the gaileries of mu- 
seums of Florence, died suddenly on the 18th, 
in the sixty-thira year of his age. He had sig- 
nalized his short service by some changes, 
chiefly of position, of some important pictures 
of dubious advantage either as to light or as- 
sociation, and much to the confusion of the 
present catalogues. It is greatly to be desired 
that the new Director, whoever he may prove 
to be, will be one having a thorough krowl- 
edge of art and the modern requirements of 
well-regulated museums. An entire reorgani- 
gation and rearrangement of the Belle Arti, 
Pitti, and Ufizzi galleries are indispensable to 
put them on a level in system and con- 
venience with the other chief galleries of 
Europe. Some chronological order should be 
followed, schools kept together, and master- 
pieces especialiy be placed where they can be 
seen to advantage. Florence possesses the ma- 
terials for making collectively, perhaps, the 
finest gallery in Europe, certainly of Italian 
art. Upto the present time, however, there 
has been nocorrect organization. Paintings 
and statuary are intermixed to mutual disad- 
vantage. Works by one master are scattered 
through many rooms ip juxtaposition with 
others with which they have httle or nothing 
in common as to style, period, or school. In 
the Pitti, especially, many very fine works 


are completely sacrificed as to light, sim- 
ply to fit them symmetrically to dark wall- 


spaces. In too many cases there is such 
gross neglect of the proper means of conserva- 
tion that some are scaling on_ their surfaces, 
and otherwise becoming injured from old in- 
judicious varnisbings, but chiefly from the ex- 
tremes of temperature to which they are sub- 
jected, because the rooms are never warmed. 


At all times, except Sunday, the finest pic- 
tures are so blocked up by copyists that visitors 


and students literally have no access to them. 
From the way the best things are given over 


to the convenience of copyists of any class, 
and their cumbersome materials of business, 
it might be supposed that the public museums 
were made and supported exclusively for their 
traffic, and that on only privilege to an out- 
sider was to look at and buy their dubious la- 


bors. As the public now has to pay to see 
the works of art, it should be permitted to 


see them, and not obliged to look at, in their 
places, the herds of business copies which 
are always standing beforethem. Foreigners 
at the present time more than pay the running 
expenses of these galleries by admission fees, 
not to speak of the money left in Florence in 
other ways in coming hither to see them. 
Hence, for self-interest, the museum authori- 


ties should exert themselves to make their 
show-rooms as attractive and convenient as 


possible. If they would issue family or season 
tickets many persons would be induced to stay 
much longer than they do now, that they might 
see them more leisurely. and go to them fre- 
quently, whenever leisure hours. occurred 
or the weather was not suitable for 
out-door excursions. Under the present sys- 
tem, there being six or seven paying museums 
in Florence, for afamily of four or five per- 
; . ‘oF 
sons, it becomes a daily tax of 30f. to 35f. to 


visit all. Consequently, strangers hurry 
through them and shorten their stay in Flor- 
ence itself, when they would be induced to re- 
main, much to the benefit of the general mat- 
erial interest of the city, twice or thrice as long, 
or the whole season, and visit them at their 
convenience, being possessed of season or 
family tickets of entrance for a reasonable 
sum, and enabled to see _ pictures 
otherwise than through a barricade of plat- 
forms, easels, and staring, chatting copyists. 
Besides this change, warming and carpeting 
the rooms are greatly needed to permit the 
Average traveler to enter them at all during 
the severe months of the year. Thousands 
pat away in Winter lest their health should 
su‘fer, as it must, if they visit them then. In 
other cities of Europe many of the galleries 
are made comfortable in all respects, Seats 
are also provided in convenient positions. Re- 
organize the galleries of Fiorence as suggested, 
andthe Minister who has them in charge 
would find before long a very decided increase 
in the receipts for admission, besides other di- 

rect advantages to Florence itself. 
The recent resurrection of the 6,000 or more 
of the last five centuries ered 


tings 
the and store-rooms of the Palaz 
te ent the Uffizi altords an ekenllens ob: 


rtunity of selection and rearrangement in a 

tori and chronological system of the 
average school pictures, nog ons a ti 
by themselves in a more di hed posi- 
tion and the works of the very test mas- 
ters in series apart, so that they may be 
studied intelligently in technical sequence. 
Sculpture should be separated from easel pic- 
tures altogether, as it needs its own appropri- 
ate lighting and background. 

There is an excellent opportunity of forming 
at small expense another important museum 
for Florence. In the vast store of pictures 
never before shown, there are 500 or more por- 
traits ranging from A. D. 1500 to 1800 of emi- 
nent persons or reigning houses of more or 
less historical interest, but all possessing some 
value as showing the costumes and fashions of 
the past four centuries. Artistically, most are 
of minor value. Some are prodigious daubs. 
Collectively, in chronological order, they 
would form an entertaining and valuable 
gallery of reference for costumists, writ- 
ers, artists, and the public who have 
any curiosity es to the _ effigies 
of their ancestors, The corridors of the dis- 
used and extensive convent of Borg- 
vognisanti, in the very heart of Florence, could 
be utilized for such a museum, so Prof. 
Giacomo Conti, the intelligent, active Inspec- 
tor of the Uffizi, tells me, at a small outlay, 
warmed, carpeted, and provided with seats, 
and made attractive to strangers, besides pos- 
sessing, as it does, the beautiful Cenacolo in 
fresco of Domenico Gluilandajo, one of the 
greatest art treasures of Florence, now closed 
to visitors and deteriorating from neglect and 
humidity. This could be made the chief sight, 
At present about 70,000f. entrance money is 
received annually at the Uffizi, representing 
as many paying visitors. At least half that 
number could be counted on to _ visit 
the minor museum of portraits, &c., situated 
in the very centre of hotel life. Consequently, 
the receipts would represent a paying capital- 
ization of at least300,000f. to 400,000f. at present 
non-productive property of the Government, 
not counting the additional time strangers 
would remain over in the city for a fresh 
attraction of this nature. Whatever applies 
to Florence in this respect has equal force in 
New-York in multiplying its art treasures and 
putting its various museums—the Metropolitan 
and the Museum of Natural History, chiefly— 
on a broad, large footing, embracing all 
periods and styles of art and natural objects, 
and covering all needs and tastes. Hence, in 
advocating these changes here I am pointing 
out also the true course to follow in America. 
JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 

see 


A NEW-YORK GENTLEMAN SHOT AT. 
From the Baltimore Gazette, Feb. 5. 

A singular shooting affair occurred in North- 
west Baltimore about 8 o'clock last night, which 
appears to have been caused by a freak of insanity 
on the part of the perpetrator. About the hour 
above named a colored lad ran excitedly into the 
North-western Police Station and hurriedly in- 
formed Lieut. Fitzgerald that a crazy man was try- 
ing to killa gentleman on McCulioh-street. Sergt. 
Flannery and a couple of officers immediately 
hastened with the colored boy to No. 148 MeCulloh- 
street, where they found the inm_tes of the house 
in a great state of excitement. Mr. J. E. Hodgins, 
a gentieman from New-York, was struggling 
violently with Capt. E. R. Ames, a son of 
the late Bishop Ames, of this city, who was 
threatening. to kill him. The officers secured 
Capt. Ames, and took him to the Police station, 
accompanied by Mr. Hodgins. On the way to the 
station the former struggled violently with the 
officers and raved like aninsane man. Mr. Hodgins 
stated to the Lieutenant that he boarded at No. 143 
McCulloh-street, and about 8 o’clock Capt. Ames, 
whom he knew very well, entered the parlor, where 
he was in conversation with a lady, and, brandish- 
inga large army revolver, said excitedly: ‘I'm 
going to shoot you.’’ He then fired three times, 
but fortunately so wildly that neither of the shots 
injured Mr. Hodgins. No reason is assigned for the 
deed other than that, for some time past, Capt. 
Ames has been suffering with temporary aberration 
of the mind, caused by a sun-stroke which he re- 
ceived last Summer in the Army. On account of 
the illness attending the shock he was honorably 
discharged from the service. The friends of Capt. 
Ames are very much distressed over the circum- 
stances. Mr. Hodgins, it is understood, will not 
prosecute his assailant. 

oo ne 
A CONSCIENTIOUS GIRL’S SACRIFICE. 
From the Boston Traveller. 

The following story is told of a two-story 

brick bouse, in the suburbs of Boston, whose doors 


and windows are nailed up, and which has never 
been occupied: ‘Nearly 30 years agoa young man 


built it for his bride, intending to mortgage it and 
pay for it gradually, as his worldly goods increased, 
to all of which she agreed. When the wedding day 
was appointed, the trousseau ready, and the house 
finished, he took the lady out from Boston to in- 
spectit. After going over the house he presented 
her with a deed of it for a wedding gift. Knowing 
his circumstances she was astonished that he had 
actually paid for it. He explained that, buy- 
ing a ticket in a lottery, he had drawn the first 
prize, which just covered the cost of the house. 
The Puritan maiden protested she would not take a 
home obtained by gambling, and refused the deed. 
His arguments were of no avail; she remained ob- 
durate. When they left the house he locked the 
door aud threw the key into the brook near by. 
The next day he boarded up the windows, and only 
the spiders and mice have ever occupied it. The 
man never married; he became rich, but is a wan- 
derer on the face ofthe earth. The woman never 
married—she is still living, poor and an invalid.” 
ee 


THE NEW INMAN STEAMER. 


The new Inman steamer, City of Rome, will 
be launched about the middle of March, and will 
make her first trip across the Atlantic some time in 
July. Mr. C. A. Barattoni, a native of Rome, ona 
recent visit to the eternal city, obtained from the 
archieves of the municipality a photograph of the 
wolf and twins, anda water-color copy ot the coat 
of arms of tue ancient Roman Senate, with its ini- 
tials, & P. Q. R.. Senaius, Populus Que Romanus.) 
On his return to this City Signor Barattoni pre- 
sented these designs to Mr. Dale, the agent of the 
Inman Line here, asking him _ to forward them to 
Mr. Inman, at the Liverpool office, and suggesting 
that the designs be used in the ornamentation of 
the new steamer ney | of Rome. Mr. Ernest S. 
Inman has written a letter to Signor Barattoni ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the designs, and stating 
that they had been forwarded to the builder of the 
steamer, and would be placed on board the City of 
Rome. In regard to the steamer, Mr. Inman 
writes, ‘“‘we confidently expect that she will prove 
herself superior to anything that has yet crossed 
the Atlantic.” 


————ree 


AN OLD INCIDENT REPEATED. 
From the Mount Holly (N. J.) Mirror. 
A lady, well known in Feverly, while in a 
passenger railway car in Philadelphia one day last 


week, had her attention attracted toa verv hand- 


some diamond ring on the finger of a gentlemanly- 


looking passenger beside her. ‘The lady left the car 
and proceeded to a store, where she made several 
purchases, but on putting her hand in her pocket 
tor her purse found it had disappeared, and in its 

lace found the diamond ring that had attracted 

er attention. A jeweler pronounced it worth 
$500. It is supposed the setting of the ring caught 
in her pocket, and it was stripped from the finger 
of the thief. The pocket book contained about $10, 


and the lady is the richer MY $490. This is no 
fairy story, and will be vouched for by several 
persons. 
THE WEATHER FOR THE WEEK. 
The following is am abstract of the Central 


Park Meteorological Observatory report for the 


week ending at 1 P. M. yesterday: Barometer— 
Mean, 30.066 inches; maximum, at 10 A. M. Feb. 
5, 30.287 inches; minimum, at 5 P. M. Jan. 30, 
29.910 inches; range, .877 inch. Thermometer— 
Mean, 13.5°; Maximum, at 8 P. M. Jan. 31, 20°; 
minimum, at 7A. M. Feb. 2—8°; range, 82°. Dis- 
tance traveled by the wind during the week, 1.651 
miles. Remarks—Jan. 30, snow from 7:15 A. M. to 
9:15 A. M.; amount of water, .10 inch; Feb {i, snow 
from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M.; amount of water, .10 inch; 
total amount of water for week, .20 inch; depth of 


snow, 2% inches. 
i iliacitatins Sali 


THE EX-EMPRESS AT WORK. 
The Peuple Francais announces thet as soon 


as the Empress Eugénie is finally settled in her 
new residence at Farnborough she will publish a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Histoire de la vie et dela mort 
du Prince Imperial,’ written by her Majesty 
during her exile at Chiselhurst. The publicaticn 
of the *“* Notes de Napcleon III.,”’ being the daily 
notes of the ex-Emperor during his reign, is also 
spoken of. The Empress has been assisted in the 
compilation of these documents by a former Min- 
ister of the Empire. 
OO 
THE PASSION PLAY IN NEW-YORK. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Telegrams have passed 
to-day between Salmi Morse, author of 
the “Passion Play,’ and Frank R. Gardiner, 
manager of the Legion of Honor Combination, 
with reference to another attempt to produce 
Morse’s work in New-York. Mr. Gardiner says he 
has been guaranteed $20,000 by Chicago parties to 
ay the expense of the production in New-York. 
ie will start at once for the latter City to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

a 
A PRIZE FIGHT STOPPED, 

CINCINNATI, Feb. 5.—A special dispatch to 
the Commercial from Youngstown, Ohio, says the 
Sheriff appeared upon the ground at the beginning of 
the prize fight between Meloy and McCaffery and 
broke itup. About 200 persons went in sleighs from 
Youngstown to be present at the fight. 


A SCHOOL CONTROVERSY ENDED. 
ALBANY, Feb. 5.—The order of the mands- 
mus issued by Judge Martin in the Cortland Normal 


School nopiror en at served to-day, and Prof. J. 
M, Cassety, the Principal appointed by Superin- 
ilmour, was put in possession of. the 


tendent 
school 


‘Che Hew-Hork Cimes, Sunduy, February 6, 1881. ----Griple Sheet. 


THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY 


—---<> 
ART AND ARTISTS IN THE PRESEN1 
EXHIBITION. 
THE USUAL HIGH AVERAGE OF WORK— 
ABSENCE OF PICTURES OF BRILLIANCY 
OR PROMISE—SOME OF THE GEMS— 
WORK OF THE YOUNGER ARTISTS. 

The catalogue of the fourteenth annual ex- 
hibition of the Water-color Society is a sumptuous 
affair, with outer and inner title pages printed in 
red ink, the paper rough and ribbed for the italic 
type, and smooth on the pages devoted to the 
iilustrations, To the irreverent critic it seems on 
the wholea pleasanter thing to inspect than the 
exhibition itself; one is at least sure of no offense 
being given on the score of color, while it is a 
painful fact that in black and white, certain 
erratic tendencies in the way of drawing, which 
some of the painters show, are smoothed over and 
condoned. ‘The water-color painters can console 
themselves, however, by remembering that it is 
not only in New-York that the reproduction is 
often finer than the original How many poor 
pictures in France take on a title of nobility when 
they appear in the fine pages of z1’Art or the Ga- 
zelle des Beaux Arts/ Their crude hues are not 
seen, and a merciful engraver often alters a line 
into something better than the artist’s. Merely as 
a book of ornament for the sitting-room table 
this catalogue is of use, the only pity is that there 
should not be more names and pretty sketches in 
it that really stand for artists of power. 

Along with its usual high average of work the 
fourteenth exhibition has that other trait which is 
only too common, namely, the absence of pictures 
of brilliancy or promise. Perhaps Mr. Freer is 
about to show us the way one ought to paint in 
water-colors; it is undoubted that his ‘‘ Beech 
Woods” have a charming quality that may be 
something more than a mere novelty in touch. 
“ Over the Meadows” has the same good trait and 
also more show of color. But his ‘* Ideal Head” is 
weak and out of drawing. Mr. Currier has one 
picture in the Corridor, above the door into the 
West Room, (it is sketched in the catalogue,) which 
yields to no piece here in beauty, and quite out- 
paces the other impressionist landscapes he has 
sent over. Some of the latter are like parallel and 
slightly interlaced skeins of worsted of different 
colors stretched across a sky; the ingenuity with 
which these resolve themselves into clouds, sunset, 
and distant hills is amusing. Not always are they 
more than auneny, butin the No, 668, just mens 
tioned, the result is a landscape and evening sky 
or great simplicity and depth of beauty. 

Mr. William H. Hyde seems, without going to 
Munich, to have taken a Jeaf from the note-book of 
Mr. Currier. His sketches from Long Island and 
Staten Island are often successful in this method, 
and show him to bea person of taste. So far, the 
influence of Currier, which is supposed to be dan- 
gerous to young painters, seems to have done him 
nothing but good. Would that certain of our old 
friends in the craft might try conclusions with the 
method, if by sodoing they could free themselves 
from the sterile mannerisms in which they vege- 
tate. Their sobersidedness should render them 
perfectly safe to venture. Mr. J. C. Nicoll 
has pleasing marine and_ seashore views 
which would not suffer by a slight infusion of that 
element which is so ludicrously feared and 
maligned under the term impressionism, and the 
change is allthe more to be desired because Mr. 
Nicoll is not only an able but a most industrious 
workman, and has never less than eight or ten 
a ihe in an exhibition. So with Mr. Farrer, too, 
‘et there may be proof in this very gallery for all 
we know, that eccentricity of this type, or any 
other, sometimes runs away with the best artists. 
At least that is the most charitable explanation of 
many of the pictures that Mr. Winsiow 
Homer sends. ‘here is a note of desper- 
ation in the bad drawing, erude con- 
trasits and ill-judged composition in some 
of his 23 pictures. They look like the work of a 
man who has said to himself I must make an im- 
arg rye by numbers, since I cannot by quality. 
‘et it has always been the quality, not the quan- 
tity, of his pictures which has given Mr. Homer the 
high rank in art which he holds. How unfortunate 
and ill-advised it is, then. to see him harm his own 
reputation by throwing in sketches that are un- 
worthy of his name! Nevertheless, of the two 
traits—dullness or desperation—will not a charita- 
ble public be sure to prefer the latter? 

Mr. Hovenden is a very unequal painter, but he 
makes a fine hit in ‘‘ The Puzzled Voter,” an Irish- 
man who clutches at his hair in despair over the 
contradictory statements of political enthusiasts. 
Mr. Walter Satterlee is seldom good enough to 
paint well, and yet he, too, shows an artistic side 
at last in a lying figure of a man, who is at least 
fairly modeled. It is called ‘ After the Foray,” 
and expresses nicely rest and self-contentment. 
Were one to serious!y enter upon the list of those 
who have no modeling at all there would be no 
end. Mr. A. F. Bellows is as usual the chief sin- 
ner; his boys and girls have no limbs under their 
clothes. W.S. R. MacKnight draws so badly his 
young girlat a door, in ‘* Au Revoir,”? that one 
never wishes to see her again. This is a depart- 
ment in which the foreign contingent is always 
pretty sure to have the best of it. Certainly the 
pictures by Vibert in the West Room are models of 
fine, careful drawing, whatever may be said 
of the — subjects he has chosen. In 
** High and Low” the imperious condescension of 
the patrician Spaniard on the sidewalk, who gives 
a light from his cigarette to the plebeian Spaniard 
in the street, is clearly expressed. “The Potl- 
ticians”’ is also an able little picture in the usual 
line adopted by Vibert, and inits coloring, perhaps, 
for him, unusually good. | Miss Fidelia Bridges is 
one of the regular competitors in these exhibitions, 
and to her the work of men like Vibert must seem 
magical. It is quite possible that his fine drawing 
and modeling are not of the kind that influences 
artists; they may lack that communicating spark 
which is sometimes struck from comparatively 
poor work. But that Miss Bridges is grievously 
lacking in this respect ts too plain to be overlooked. 

The young men who design for the illustrated 
papers get a facility in composition and strength of 
expression which nothing else teaches. Examples 
of this fact are Messrs. Keinhart and Kappes, Mur- 
phy and McCutcheon. Mr. Howard Pyle isa nota- 
ble instance on this occasion. He has but one pic- 
ture—-" Suspicious Strangers”—but that has point 
and expression. Capt. Kidd, or his double, is evi- 
dently the chief actor, whose head is tied up witha 
bloody kerchief. and whose dictatorial expression 
of the quarter deck is ably reflected in the frignt- 
ened countenances ot the group of fishing people. 
Behind him stands a swash-buckler of a sailor, 
whose attitude shows that he is ready and glad 
to carry out the most unprincipled order. 
A stalwart negro carries on his shoulders a cask 
marked cau de vie. It is plainly Capt. Kidd land- 
ing on the sandy coast of Long Island to bury his 
ill-got spoils. There isasameness in the cast of 
features of all the figures which might be better 
away, and the coloring cannot be admired, but Mr. 
Pyle has arranged the scene ably, and expresses 
what he has to tell with force and directness. Mr. 
Bricher is quite wanting in this virtue: mannerism 
clings to him like the shirt of Nessus, and no signs 
are forthcoming that he tries to tear it off. There 
is variety and interest in abundance here, but not 
enough effort to outdo former ventures and assail 
higher planes in art. 

— rr 


WHY SENTENCE WAS NOT PASSED. 

In the Bergen County Court, at Hackensack, 
yesterday, Prosecutor Campbell moved that 
sentence be pronounced on Martin H. Zabriskie. 
“In that case,’ said Judge Dixon, ‘‘the Judges of 


this bench have been unable to agree as to the 


sentence that should be imposed upon the defend- 


ant. There is but one course for the Proseeutor to 
pursue. Let him remove the conviction to the 
Supreme Court by certiorari that judgment may 
be pronounced there.’? Zabriskie is connected 


with some of the best families in Bergen County, 
and resides at New-Bridge, a Hackensack suburb. 
He is awaiting sentence on a conviction for seduc- 


tion, under a specially stringent statute passed in 
1876, imposing heavy penalties, The complainant 
in the case is Miss Clara Waltermire, a 
pretty blonde, and the daughter of a school- 
teacher in Hackensack. She, too, lived at 
New-Bridge with her parents, but has since re- 
moved to Hackensack. She became acquainted 
with Zabriskie in 1879 at New-Bridge, and he be- 
came her accepted suitor. The day had, it is said. 
been fixed forthe marriage. In August she charged 
Zabriskie with having taken advantage of his prom- 
ise of marriage to seduce her. He was tried at the 
September term of court, and, setting up a claim 
that Clara received the attentions of other young 
men, succeeded in securing a disagreement of the 
jury. The Prosecutor arraigned him at the bara 
second time for trial im December. When Miss 
Waltermire ascended the stand to testify against 
him she carried in her arms an infant a month old. 
She said it was the child of her promised husband. 
The jury convicted him, Since that time his sen- 
tence has hung fire because of the disagreement of 
the Judges as to what it should be. Judges Acker- 
son and Banta favored the imposition of a fine. 
Judges Dixon and Skinner were in favor of im- 
prisonment. There seemed to be no way of ad- 
justing the differences between the Judges, and so 
the sending of the defendant to the Supreme Court 
for sentence became necessary. The sentence will 
probably be pronounced at the opening of the new 


term. 
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THE ARION SOCIETY'S FESTIVAL. 


The Arion Society enjoyed one of its festival 
nights last evening, in the hallin St. Mark’s-place. 
The festival was attended by 2,300 tall brown bot- 
tles, 300 gentleman, and 200 ladies. Each gentle- 
man wore a fantastic hat, made of red, white, blue, 
yellow, and gold stuffs, and each hat was adorned 
with from half a dozen toa dozen bells that tinkled 
incessantly. The idea wasthat when a man put 
on the folly hat and entered the hall he left dull care 
behind, and was prepared to enjoy himself to the 
fullest extent, creditors, tailors, rent bil's, or any 
other troubles to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The guests were all seated at long tables, and at 
the centre of the large hall was p> it in the 
shape of an old-fashioned German drinking cup. 
The speakers of the evening--and there were 
about a dozen of them, stood in this pulpit and 
read their addresses, which seemed to be funny. 
But when a speaker piores tiresome his address 
was suddenly ended the shutting down of a 
huge lid to the cup—a plan that worked eae fl 
and might be adopted to advantage in all pu 


assemblies. There was a brief performance on the 
stage, and many songs were sung, several of them of 
great merit, notably those entitled ‘‘ Kunstleris- 
ches,” Po Abfchied,” and “Es Liegt in der 
Pust,” ine wine was the staple beve » and 
there was enough of it drank to make all the Ger- 
man Provinces turn pale. The festivities lasted 
till midnight exactly, and then everybody went 
home happy. President F. Beringer conducted the 
processes, and ex-President J. O. Hundt exerted 
imself to make everybody happy. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN CENTRAL PARE. 


-—_.>——_- 
THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WEST SIDE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The West Side Association held a meeting in 
its new hall at No, 1,205 Ninth-avenue, last evening. 
Mr. Dwight H. Olmstead presided, and delivered a 
brief address, He said that altnough much good 
had been accomplished by the association 
during the past year, there were several 
important subjects yet to be disposed 
of. The streets required further improvement, 
the shanties of the squatters must be swept 
away, and the telegraph poles and horse railway 
alongside the Central Park, on Eighth-avenue, 
must be removed. The most important work be- 
fore the association was to procure more con- 
venient connection between the eastern and west- 
ern portions of the City lying on either side of Cen- 
tral Park. Gen, Egbert L. Viele was next intro- 
duced, and delivered an address on this point. He 
asserted that the Central Park could no longer be 


regarded simply as a drive and promenade located 
in an uninhabited part of the City for the 
use and benefit of persons residing down town. 
Population had advanced, and the Park 
had become central in location as well 
asinname. The owners of property adjacent to 
the Park were now asking the question, “Is the 
Park in a suitable sanitary condition, or is it a pub- 
lic nuisance?’ The speaker read a statement made 
by Commissioner Salem H. Wales at the last meet- 
ing of the Park Commissioners, in which Mr. Wales 
called attention to the notoriously bad condition of 
Central Park, and said that he indorsed it heartily. 
Four years ago the speaker had found the condi- 
tion even worse than it is depicted by 
Mr. Wales. He thought it questionable whether 
the “massive stone rampart on the ex- 
terior of the Park, looking like a fortifica- 
tion,” was not “out of place and unnecessary.” 
It rendered the Park inacessible for long distances 
to the adjoining residents, and in the entire length 
of the Park tnere were but two places where the 
earriages might enter on a surtace road. The 
transverse sunken roads offered no relief in this re- 
spect, while they were extremely dangerous locali- 
ties, offering opportunities for personal violence 
and revolting crimes. They were avoided as much 
as possible by the public in the daytime and were 
entirely shunned at night. This limited access 
to the Park was one of the worst features 
of the existing plan, and called for an 
immediate remedy. The Park had the effect ofa 
Chinese wall in separting the City for three miles. 
The transverse roads were intended for commer- 
cial traffic, for which, however, they were never 
used, for the reason that the bank of the Hudson, 
west of the Park, was precipitous, and the river 
was inaccessible except at Seventy-nintn and 
Ninety-sixth streets, for three miles. Aside from 
this the river bank at that point was given up to 
Riverside Park. Two surface transverse roads 
were imperatively demanded—one connecting the 
Museum of Art with the Museum. of 
Natural History, and another establishing com- 
munication between the two_ sides of the 
upper Park. ‘* New-York,” he continued, 
“Jost a_ golden opportunity when _ the 
hungry political lobby at Albany got possession 
of the original Central Park act, that had passed 
unanimously through the lower house, and erased 
the distinguished names of Washington Irving, 
Bancroft, and Bryant, and_ substituted those of 
ward politicians.”’ The mutilations of the original 
plan that had been approved and adopted by Irv- 
ing and his distinguished associates showed that 
the convenience and requirements of residents in 
the vicinity had been ignored by persons who were 
unable to look ahead for a period of 25 years. 

The communication of Mr. Wales, continued the 
speaker, showed that persons who comprehend and 
appreciate the situation had at length become con- 
nected with the Park. In conclusion, the speaker 
drew a picture of the restored Park, when the 
animal-pen should be removed from its present 
conspicuous location toa spot more suitaole, and 
when other improvements required by the march 
of time should be introduced. Resolutions were 
adopted requesting the Park Department to widen 
the foot-path.north of the transverse road at Ninety- 
sixth-street, into a carriageway; to open the west 
drive into Eight-avenue at One Hundred and Sixth- 
street, and to make other improvements. In case 
the Park Department has not sufficient funds to 
earry out the suggestions, the West Side Associa- 
tion proposes to supply them. The old officers 
were re-elected for the ensuing year. 

— ene 
DR, TAYLOR'S FUNERAL. 

The funeral services over the remains of the 
Rev. B. C.. Taylor, D. D., for 50 years Pastor of the 
Bergen Reformed Church, on Jersey City Heights, 
and Pastor Emeritus for the past 10 years, took 
place from the church, on Bergen-avenue, Jersey 
City, yesterday afternoon. The body was dressed 
ina heavy black silk gown, of the style worn by 

teformed ministers in days gone by, and incased 
ina broadcloth-covered casket, tufted with white 


satin at the top. On the plate was inscribed: ‘ Ben- 
jamin C. Taylor, died Feb. 2, 1881, aged 79 years 11 
months 9 er bf The services commenced witha 
prayer at the house, No. 613 Bergen-avenue, and 
the body was afterward followed to the church by 
members of the South Classis of Bergen, members 
of the Gamma Sigma Society, Trustees and Fac- 
ulty of Rutgers College, Professors of the Seminary 
at New-Brunswick, clergy, Elders of the Bergen 
Church, the officiating clergymen, the physicians 
who attended the Doctor in his last_ illness, 
and the pall-bearers, who Were ex-Mayor Van Rey- 
pen, V. D. Thompson, Albert Romaine, C. C. Van 
Reypen, Jr., C. H. Washburne, and Horace Dean, 
Deacons of the church. There was also a corps 
of assistant pall-bearers, whose names are as fol- 
lows: The Rev. Dr. Parmly, the Rev. Dr. Imbrie, 
the Rev. Dr. Putnam, the Rev. Dr. French, the Rev. 
Mr. Tunison, and the Rev. Mr. Waite. The services 
at the church were conducted by the Rév. Mr. Brett. 
Dr. Van Cleet was to have Gelivered the funeral 
sermon, but he was kept away by illness, and the 
Rey. Dr. Duryea preached. The hymns were read 
by the Rev. Messrs. Sleet and Demarest. The re- 
mains were deposited in the old Dutch Cemetery 
opposite the church. The floral offerings were 
very profuse and elegant, and the attendance was 
large. 
——$——— a 
A LITTLE GIRL ABDUCTED. 

Investigation has developed some singular 
facts concerning the disappearance from her home 
on Jersey City Heights of little Nellie Richards. 
She came with her parents from England four years 


ago, and is the niece of an actor and actress on the 
New-York stage. Soon after her arrival her father 
died, and her mother secured a situation in Phila- 
delphia as housekeeper. The little one was placed 
for care with ber aunt, a lady named Richards, liv- 
ing at No. 1,014 Summit-avenue. On Jan. 8 she was 
sent toa drug store, A man invited her to havea 
sleigh ride, and she was driven to the drug store to 
which she desired to go. When he left her he 
said he would see her again and give her another 
sleigh ride. The child, whois but 8 years of age, 
told of this circumstance on her return home. On 
Jan. i2her aunt sent her out to mail a postal 
card, and she has never been seen or heard from 
since. Yesterday afternoon the aunt and the 
chiid’s mother, who has come from Philadelphia, 
informed Chief of Police Murphy that they had 


been making diligent efforts to get a trace of the 
little one but had failed. They had learned, how- 


ever, that the postal card which should have been 


mailed on the morning of the 12th, had not been 
mailed tillthe evening of the following day. Its 
post-mark was “Jan. 13—6 P. M..’’ and indicatea 
that it had been posted in Jersey City. On the day 
when Nellie was given the sleigh ride she had a dog 
with her, and the stranger kindly assured her that 
if she hadn’t her dog with her he would have given 
her a longer ride. No one seems to know the man 


who thus treated her. The aunt and the mother 
say that there isno family secret connected with 
her disappearance, and they are satisfied that she 


has been abducted. 
OS 


TWENTY YEARS FOR KILLING HIS WIFE. 

Edward Kissam, the colored man who was 
convicted of murderin the second degree for having 
beaten his wife to death in Newark on Christ- 


mas Eve, was yesterday sentenced to 20 years’ 
imprisonment, the full penalty of the law in New- 


Jersey. In sentencing, Judge Depue said that the 
verdict of murder in the second degree was un- 
doubtedly reached by giving the prisoner the bene- 
fit of every doubt. ‘“ There was evidence,” con- 
tinued the Judge, “from which the jury might 
have inferred that your intent was to kill, and if 
the jury had found you guilty of murder in the first 
degree the court would, without hesitation, have 
pronounced the senteuce prescribed by law for 


that crime.” 
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THE RORAIMA IN PORT. 
Thursday night Commodore William Thomp- 
son arrived at Ocean Beach, N.J., with several 
stevedores from New-York, who were placed 


aboard the steamer Roraima to work the ship, and 
the crew of that vessel, most of whom were dis- 
abled by frosted feet, ears, and hands, were sent 
to New-York. At 4 o’clock yesterday morning 
Capt. Young, of the Merritt Wrecking Company, 
succeeded in swinging the Roraima clear of the 
outer bar, and she was soon on her way to New- 
York, using her own boiler, Theship had difficult 
in getting through the ice in the Bay, and met wit 
some detention at Quarantine. The wrecking peo- 
ple say that, notwithstanding her five days’ bump- 
tng P the beach, she is not strained or injured 
at al. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Lord Lymington, of England, is at the 
Windsor Hotel. 

John W. Forney, of Philadelphia, is at the 
St. James Hotel. 

The Rev. Dr. John W. Brown, of Cleveland, 
and the Rev. Dr. James Aliison, of Pittsburg, are 
at the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

John B. Alley, of Boston; William L. Scott, 
of Erie, Penn.; J. H. Ramsey, of Albany, and Law- 
rence Barrett are at the Fifth-Avenue 


GENERALTELEGRAPH NEWS 
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ARMY AND NAVY NEWS. 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE AND DETAILS OF OF- 
FICERS—GEN. ORD’S RETIREMENT. 

WasHINeTON, Feb. 5.—Capt. Samuel Mun- 
son, Ninth Infantry, now i this city, has been 
ordered to report in person to the Superintendent 
of the General Recruiting Service, New-York City, 
to conduct a detachment of recruits to the Depart- 
ment of the Platte. On the completion of this 
duty he will rejoin his station. 


The extension of leaye of absence granted First 
Lieut. Russel H. Day, Sixth Infantry, on Dec. 30, 
1880, from the Military Division of the Missouri, has 
been further extended one month. 

Master T. E. DeWitt Veeder has been granted 
two weeks’ leave, and Midshipman Edward Lloyd, 
dr., attached to the training ship Constitution, 20 


days. 
Cadet Midshipman Foxhall A. Parker has re- 
signed. 

Boatswain John Burrows has been placed on the 
retired list from Jan, 30, 1881. 

Drs. D. A. Carmithaei, of Oswego, N. Y., and D. 
T. Armstrong, of St. Louis, who recently passed 
successful examinations tor appointment in the 
Marine Hospital Service, have been “ppreenes As- 
sistant Surgeons by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in the order in which they passed the board. As- 
sistant Surgeon Carmichael has been ordered to the 
Boston Marine Hospital, and Assistant Surgeon 
Armstrong to New-Orleans. Surgeon P. H, Bail- 
bache, Marine Hospital Service, has been ordered 
as Inspector to the New-Engiand ports. 

By direction of the Secretary of War, Second 
Lieut. Edward 8S. Farrow, Twenty-first Infantry, 
has been ordered to proceed from Laurel, Del., to 
West Point, N. Y., and report in person to the com- 
manding General Department of West Point for 
assignment to duty at the United States Military 
Academy, to relieve Second Lieut. William H. Cof- 
fin, Fifth Artillery, who has served at the Academy 
the full term of four years. Upon being relieved, 
Lieut. Coffin will proceed to join his battery at St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

The order retiring Brig.-Gen. Edward 0. C. Ord, 
in pursuance of the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress, was issued by the President to-day. 

Leave of absence for one year, to take effect 
when his services can be spared, has been granted 
First Lieut. C. E. Hargons, Fifth Infantry. 

The general court-martial avpointed to meet at 
Fort Whipple, Va., by special orders of Jan. 19, has 
been dissolved. 

Major-Gen. J. M. Schofield, in a general order is- 
sued at the Head-quarters Military Division of the 
Gulf, announces the following as officers of his 
staff: Major Thomas M. Vincent, Adjutant-Gener- 
al; Capt. William H. Wherry, Sixth Infantry. aide- 
de-camp; First Lieut. Edward E. Wood, Eighth 
Cavalry, aide-de-Camp, and First Lieut. Charles 
B. Schofield, Second Cavalry. aide-de-camp. The 
other staff officers will be announced hereafter, 

PortsmovuTs, N. H., Feb. 5.—A summary court- 
martial for the trial of offenses committed by 
marines is in session at this Navy-yard. 
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FOREIGN FINANCE AND TRADE. 
THE ENGLISH STOCK MARKET—THE GOLD 
STANDARD IN GERMANY. 

Lonpon, Feb. 5.—The Economist of this 
week says: “ The rate of discount for bank bills, 60 
days to 3 months, is 384 per cent., and for trade bilis, 
€0 days to 3 months, 34% to4 per cent. Business on 


~ 


the Stock Exchange has been rather active, but the 
fluctuations have, fora greater part, proved un- 
favorable to holders of home and American 
securities. The extraordinary’ situation in 
which -the Government has been piaced, 
and the vague fears of some more vio 
lent outbreak of the agitation in Ireland 
undoubtedly exercised some influence, which was 
aided by adverse traffic returns and the continued 
relapse in New-York. On the other hand, the Paris 
Bourse was decidedly firm, and Continental stocks 
were vonsequently {airly well sustained. Turkish, 
in consequence of great war preparations, lost last 
week’s rise. In American railways New-York Cen- 
tral is 4 lower, St. Louis and S#n Francisco pre- 
ferred 3, common 2, and Ohio and Mississippi pre- 
ferred 3, but Cairo and Vincennes have risen 2, 
New-York, Ontario and Western 3, and New-Jersey 
Central 4.” 5 

A Berlin dispatch says: ‘Prince Bismarck, ap- 
proving the gold standard for Germany, does not 
favor the proposal of France for an international 
conference on the silver question.” 

Henry Walker, a colliery proprietor at Monk- 
wood, has failed. His liabilities are stated to be 
£33,000. 

Four thousand cotton-weavers have struck foran 
> gua of wages at Hyde, and 11,000 looms are 

e. 
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TREASURER'S WEEKLY STATEMENT. 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—Tie Treasury now 
holds $359,474.'59 in United States bonds to secure 
bank circulation; United States bonds deposited 
for circulation curing the week ending to-day, 
$2,585,500; United States bonds held for circulation 


withdrawn during the week ending to-day, $2,984,- | 


200; national bank circulation cutstanding, cur- 
rency notes, $342,122,426; gold notes, $1,135,260. 
The internal revenue receipts to-day were $483,- 
044 67. and the Customs receipts, $479,800 54. The 
receipts of national bank notes for redemption for 
the week ending to-day, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year, were as follows: 
1880. 1881, 
$730,000 $653,000 
28F 000 €0,C00 
Philadelphia... 91,000 97,000 
Miscellaneous. 875,000 677,000 


NNER. ow csecs ven cosstaxec -, $1,485,000 $1,487,000 

Receipts to-day, $191,000. 

During the past week $104,999 in standard silver 
dollars was distributed from the mints. while for 
the corresponding week in 1880 ihe distribution 
amounted to $117,985. 

demeneemilinieetyieaty 
A CONDEMNED MAN'S PLEA, 

Witmineton, Del., Feb. 5.—Counsel for 
William Neal, colored, sentenced to be hanged on 
Feb. 11, for an outrageous assault on a white 
woman, have agreed with the Attorney-General 
that a respite would be prover in his case, and_the 
matter now needs only the sanctionof the Gov- 
ernor. The caseis to be removed to the United 
States courts on the ground that, in accordance 
with the State law, only white men were on the 
jury that convicted him, The argument, which in- 
volves the constitutionality of the State law, can- 
not be heard until next March, hence this necessity 
of a respite for the condemned man. 

pe AOS 
RAILROAD EMPLOYES FIGHTING. 

PETERSBURG, Va., Feb. 5.—On Thursday 
night a quarrel, attended with serious results, oc- 
curred at Burkeviile, between a fireman named 


Rice and Conductor E. B. Anderson, employes of 
the Richmond and Danville Railroad Company, 
relative to messing together. During the quarrel 
Anderson cursed Rice and dealt him some heavy 
blows on the head, inflicting injuries that will prob- 
ably prove fatal. After committing the deed An- 
— fied, and up to to-night he had not been ar- 
rested. 


New-York 





"KILLED WITHOUT KNOWN CAUSE. 


Crncinnatl, Feb. 5.—In Ripley County, Mo., 


last Wednesday, at a house-raising, Carroll Massey. 
a young desperado, murdered William Tipton, an 


old farmer, by striking him with a billet of wood. 
Massey then jumped upon a horse and fled. No 
uarrel preceded the assassination, and no reason 
or it can be conjectured. Ripley County is on the 
Arkansas border, and is infested with ruffians. 
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HANGED BEFORE TRIAL, 
San Francisco, Feb. 5.—At Grantville, Nev., 


on Jan. 28, Matias Salmon, a man of bad character. 
killed S. Wissel, a miner. Salmon was arrested 


and hidden by the officers to save him from being 
lynched. On Saturday Salmon’s hiding-place was 
discovered, and he was taken out and hanged to 
the frame-work of a wind-mill. 


DOUBLE CRIME FROM JEALOUSY. 
Sr. Louis, Feb, 5.—Xavier Wilhelms, the 


keeper of a saloon at No. 109 Poplar-street, in a fit 


of jealousy, killed his mistress, Agalia Margot, in 
the rgar of his saloon about 1:30 o’clock this morn- 
ing: He then shot himself. Wilhelms had been 
drinking during the evening, and had a slight quar- 
Tel with the woman. 
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FAVORING THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 
San Francisco, Feb, 5.—The Grangers’ 


Convention yesterday adopted a resolution apprev- 
ing the Nicaragua Canal project, and appointed a 


committee to go to Sacramento and to petition 
Congress to aid that project. It was said in the 
convention that, were the canal in order, California 
would save $11,000,000 in freight this year. 
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A DALTIMORE GRAIN FIRM SUSPENDS. 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—Samuel Hazlehurst & 


Sons, operators in flour and grain, suspended to- 


day. Their liabilities are estimated at $40,000, and 
are generally to grain and flour men of this city. 
wiadaachecapeltiaader 


NEW-BRUNSWiCK’S COLLECTOR. 
New-Brunswick, N. J., Feb. 5.—In the 
Quarter Sessions to-day, before Judge Cogswell, 
R. G. Miller, City Collector, pleaded not guilty to 
the charge of embezzling $11,13154. He was placed 
under bonds of $5,000, 
pater eee ween 
STABBED DURING A QUARREL. 
Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 5.—During a quar- 
rel here to-day, Charles Phetteplace was stabbed 
by Eugene Benson, and will probably die. Both 
are young men. 
Ee ee ane 
SILVER MINERS’ STRIKE. 
Sart Lake City, Feb. 5.—Tbe miners at 


Silver Reef have combined to resist the action of 
the companies in reducing wages from $4 to $3 50 
per day. 
A LARGE BODY OF ORE FOUND. 
Denver, Col., Feb. 5:—A special dispatch 
frotn Leadville says: ‘The rige in Little Pittsburg 


stock is credited to the tapping of an immense body 
of carbonate ore, 10 feet in width. the richest ever 


discovered in the Little Pittsburg workings, and 

assaying from 200 to 1,000 ounces. There is much 

excitement over the strike.” 
—_———E 


ICE-BOUND IN THE SOUND. 


——_—_—~—— 
ANNOYING DELAYS CAUSED BY THE UNUSUAL 
QUANTITIES OF ICE. 
A correspondent of the Providence Journal 
who started to come through the Sound on the 
Fall River boat on Wednesday night, 2d inst., 


writes thus entertainingly of the experiences of 
the belated travelers: 


“About 11:30 P. M. the Old Colony started on her 
journey, and half an hour later everybody had re- 
tired. The opinions as to the probable time of our 
arrival in New-York were varied. They ranged 
from 11 A. M. to6 P. M. Thursday. To sleep then, 


and after a nine hours’ rest in the arms of Mor- 
pheus and a 15 minutes’ perambulation by way of 
an appetizer, there was breakfast. The steamer 
continued slowly on her course, the ice extending 
from shore to shore. 1t was like driving snaiis. The 
officers were besieged with passengers, all of whom, 
it so happened, had most important engagements 
at hours when there was not the slightest proba- 
bility of landing. At 10 o’clock we had gone 
through 40 miles of ice, and had about 20 more to 
do. At 11 o0’clock there were 12 steam-boats stuck 
in the ice, and the probability of their getting out 
of it quickly was very slight indeed. Bound west- 
ward were the Old Colony, Galatea, Metropolitan, 
City of New-York. Continenial. and Stonington. 
Bound eastward were the Laura, Elm City, City of 
Hartford, City of Norwich, and two steam tugs, 
the Ceres andthe Abraham P. Skidmore. At one 
time all the 12 were within hailing distance of each 
other. The thickness of the ice may be imagined 
when it is stated that some 10 or 12 men and 
boys were within a few rods of the steamers. 
The delay here was tedious in the extreme. 
all backing and filling and no progress. From 
11 o'clock to 2 o’clock the steamer went no greater 
distance than under ordinary circumstances she 
would have gone in 10 minutes. The passengers 
were fretting and foaming, and there were those 
on board who, had they been permitted, would 
have got down on the ice and walked ashore, so 
anxious were they to getonterra firma. The boats 
going east had suffered mor than we, for they had 
been imbedded in the ice more than 12 hours, hav- 
ing come out from New-York yesterday afternoon. 
For some time there was a considerable strug- 
gle between the Old Colony and the Galatea 
to make a track. The propeller of the latter 
was of material assistance, and finaliy en- 
age her to lead the way to New-York. 
We recommenced a fair pace shortly after 2:20, 
when the dinner gong rang, and down we went, 
for the keen morning air had caused old ‘hunger’ 
to be felt again. From that time forth there was 
but little delay until the pier was reached. Then 
came the most vexatious delay of the whole day, 
for the ice in the dock was so thick that it took 
over half an hour to get landed after being but two 
or three yards from alongside. But at 4:30 we 
landed. Experienced men who have traveled the 
Sound in all winds and all weather are positive in 
the assertion that there is more ice in the Long 
Island waters westward to the mainland than they 
ever knew before. They say there never was 60 
continuous miles of ice.” 
iil nase 


THE WEATHER INDICATIONS. 
2S as 

WASHINGTON, Feb, 6—1 A. M.—For the 
Middle warmer, partly 
cloudy weather, northerly winds, veering to easterly, 
rising, Jollowed by falling, barometer. 

For the South Atlantic States, clear weather, 
followed by increasing cloudiness, in west portion 
by rain, north-east, veering to easterly, winds, sta- 
tionary or higher temperature, rising, followed by 
falling, barometer. 

For the East Gulf States, slightly warmer, cloudy, 
rainy weather, easterly winds, falling barometer. 

For Tennessee and the Ohio Valley, increasing 
cloudiness, followed by rain or snow, north-east- 
erly winds, stationary or higher temperature, fol- 
lowed by falling barometer. 

For the lower lake region, clear weather, fol- 
lowed by increasing cloudiness, variable winds, 
shifting to north-easterly, stationary or higher tem- 
perature, rising, followed by falling, barometer. 

For New-England, clear or partly cloudy weath- 
er, northerly winds, stationary or higher tempera- 
ture and barometer. 

For the upper lake region, increasing cloudiness, 
followed by rain or snow, south-east, veering to 
north-east, winds, stationary or higher temperature. 

_For the Upper Mississippi and Lower Missouri 
Valleys, cloudy weather, with rain or snow, south- 
east, generally backing to colder north east, winds, 
in north and west portions rising barometer. 

For the West Gulf States, cloudy, rainy weather, 
warm easterly winds, falling barometer, followed 
in Texas by rising barometer and colder northerly 
winds. 

The rivers will remain neariy stationary. 

Cautionary signals continue at Milwaukee, Grand 
Haven, Ludington, Indianola, Galveston, Port Eads, 
New-Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola. 


Allantie States, clear, or 


The following record shows the changes in 
the temperature for the past 24 hours, in compari- 
son With the corresponding date of last year, as in- 
dicated by the thermometer at Hudnut’s pharmacy: 

i881. 18890, 1881. 
10°| 3:30 P. M.......30” Zo 
We Re 24° 
17° 228 

pb 
Average temperature yesiercay 
Average temperature for same date last yer". 
1880, 
Average for the week 
a ___ 

EXPLOSION IN A PAPER WAREHOUSE. 

NEW-ORLEANS, Feb. 5.—An_ explosion 
occurred at 11:15 o’clock to-night in the 
front portion of E. C. Palmer & Co.’s 
paper and printing warehouse, at Nos. 
and 95 Camp-street, blowing fragments 
of the windows entirely across the street, and set- 
ting fire to the building. The cause of the explo- 
sion and the extent of the damage are unknown. 

The explosion was apparently the work of inex- 
perienced burgiars. The safe and vauit doors were 
blown open. The concussion was so great that it 
completely wrecked three front windows 
on the second floor, and opened all the 
doors of the building, scattering the glass 
and splintering the wood-work. Several win- 
dows across the street were also badly broken. 
The place was at first thought to be on fire but no 
damage resulted from it. The alarm created by 
the explosion probably prevented the burglars from 
stealing anything. 


o 
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BURNED 70 DEATH. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 5.—A special to the 
Courier-Journai trom Owensville says: ‘* George 
Pierat, a bachelor, 70 years old, and his 
sister, Mrs, Elizabeth Goodpaster, a few years 
older, lived together five miles from the city 
several years alone. Mrs. Goodpaster has 
been paralyzed and unable to get out 
of her _ bed. On Thursday evening Pierat 
had gotten in his wood for the night and 
morning, and before retiring started to throw on 
his back-log to build up the fire. He lifted the log 
and in throwing it on the fire fell with it, and be- 
ing unable to rise. was burned to death. His sis- 
ter was lying onthe bed, unable in ner condition 
of heaith to get to him or render him any assistance. 
At last, by an almost superhuman effort, she got out 
of bedand dragged her brother’s body out of the 
fire, and managed to get back into bed and there 
was compelied to iie. unable to turn over, with her 
brother’s dead body in full view. 

SL RENE a 


LOSS BY FIRE IN TROY. 
Troy, N. Y., Feb. 5.—About 11 o’clock to- 


night a fire broke out in the cellar of the building 
occupied by Isadore Markstone as a boot and 
shoe stand at River and State streets. The 
fire communicated quickly to Patrick O’Brien’s 
barness- store, Mrs. Carr’s millinery store, 
Smith’s plumbing establishment, and two 
stories of the buildings which were occu- 
pied by families. Hartsfield’s fancy goods 
store, Gaffney’s furnishing goods store, Rowell’s pic- 
ture frame factory, and a club-room, were, with their 
contents, damaged. The fire is stil! burning, and at 
this time, 2 A. M., itis impossible to get individual 
losses or insurance. The loss will exceed $30,000. 
Five women, living in the upper stories of the 
Markstone building, were forced by the flames to 
flee to the roof and were rescued by the firemen 


with ladders. 
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THE STEAMER BATAVIA OVERDUE. 
Lonvon, Feb. 5.—No news has yet been re- 


ceived of the Cunard Line steamer Batavia, Capt. 


Hoseasen, which sailed from New-York Jan. 19 
for Liverpool. It is believed at Queenstown that 
she has broken down, and is proceeding under sail. 
The weather on the Atlantic has been very severe, 
and the wind confusing with a heavy sea. 

—_ 





IRON DOG AND HIS BAND. 
Sr. PavuL, Minn., Feb. 5.—The Pioneer Press 


has a special dispatch from Fort Buford to- 
night which says: “This post has to-day 


presented an unusually lively appearance. At 

about i1 A. M. Capt. Thomas Dewees with 

Company A, Second Cavalry, arrived here from 

Col. Uges’s command at Poplar Creek in charge of 

Iron Dog and bis hand, consisting of 53 Indians. 
RSs SSL 


PRINGING CLOTH MARKET. 
Fai River, Mass., Feb, 5.—The printing 


cloth market has been fairly active, with a mod- 


erate business, but quotations are easier at 43-16 

cents to 4% cents for 64squares, and 354 cents for 60 

by 56 cloths. Production for the week, 150,000 
ieces: sales, 107,000 pieces, leaving the stock on 
and 375,000 pieces. 


KILLING HIS BROTHER. 
CinctnnaTI, Feb. 5.—At Kendallville, Ind., 


to-day, John and Henry Nessell, brothers, com- 


menced scuffling in sport, when the former got 
angry and hit the latter witha stick of stove wood, 
killing him instantly. John has been arrested. 


Sr. Louts, Feb. 5.—A broken rail ditched a 
grain train on the Wabash Road, several miles west 
of Huntsville, Mo., yesterday, and 17 cars were 
wrecked. but nobody was hurt 


| Woman’s Board « 


GLEANINGS FROMTHEMAILS 
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MRS. VALERIA G. STONE’S GIFTS. 
HOW NEARLY $1,800,000 HAS BEEN DIS- 


TRIBUTED—HOW THE PROPERTY Wag 


ACCUMULATED. 
From the Boston Advertiser, Feb. 5. 

The munificent public gifts of Mrs. Valeria 
G. Stone, of Malden, have now reached their full 
limit, and present & sum total of nearly $1,800,000. 

‘his limit is defined by the fact that the estate of 
the donor’s late husband, Daniel P. Stone, which 
amounted to upward of $2,000,000, has now been 
fully distributed, excepting such comparatively 
small reservation as Mrs. Stone has made for her 
own support. The bestowment of so great a sum, 
mainly for public purposes, as well as the peculiar 
circumstances attending it, make apprapriate some 
notice of those circumstances, and the persons 
more immediately concerned. 

Mr. Stone wasaretired Boston merchant, who 
died at the age of 80°years, at Maiden, Aug. 14, 
1878. He was bornin Topsham, Me., and in early 
life was engaged in the retail dry goods business in 
Brunswick, in the same State. In this business he 
was quite successful, and about the year 1825 re- 
moved to Boston and established a dry goods job- 
bing trade, his store then and thereafter, so long 
as he remained in business, being on Kilby-street. 
The firm at first was Bartlett & Stone, and later D. 
Pp. Stone &Co., and Stone & Page, the junior part- 
ner being Mr. Phillip S. Page, who is a resi- 
dent of Malden and one of the trustees through 
whom the property has now been distributed. Mr. 
Stone retired from business about the year 1850 
with a handsome property, which, by shrewd and 
cautious investment, gradually swelled to the sum 
already indicated of $2,000;000 and upward. One 
proof of the sagaciiy exercised in this investment 
is in the fact that the estate actually yielded about 
$400,000 above its appraised value, and another is 
in the fact that out of $800,000 in notes bearing the 
name of asingle promissor, which comprised part 
of the estate, there was aloss in collection of not 
more thanlpercent. Mr. Stone was of a quiet 
and retiring disposition, but a man of high in- 
tegrity, and was greatly respected by all who knew 
1im. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Stone was Goodenow, 
and sheis asister of the late Judge Goodenow, of 
Alfred, Me. Mr. Stone was a regular attendant at 
the services, but not a member, of the Congrega- 
tional! Church of Malden. His wife is a member of 
that church. They had no children. Some time 
prior to bis decease the matter of the distribution 
of this large estate was agreed upon by the two im 
this way, that it should be distributed “to educa- 
tional, charitable or benevolent institutions, causes 
or objects.” In case he should survive he would so 
dispose of it, and in case he should not it would, 
by the terms of his will, come ints her full 
possession, and she in like manner was to see 
to its distribution. The will provided for some 
bequests to relatives, but, so far as the residue 
and great bulk of the property is concerned, 
did not impose any restrictions upon her, 
so that the gifts are practically hers, she having 
legally the full disposition of this residue. Te this 
end, the minor bequests having been met, the prop 
erty was placed in the hands of three trustees, the 
kev. W. H. Wilcox, D. D., Mr. Phillip S$. Page, 
above-named, and Mr. Isaac M. Cutler. The Rev. 
Dr. Wilcox bas stood in somewhat more intimate 
relations as an adviser of Mrs. Stone in this distri- 
bution than the other two, being a relative and her 
husband’s trusted friend. The relation which 
either of these gentlemen held was only that of 
being custodian for the time being, and adviser, 
Mrs. Stone having full control and, as already 
stated, legal ownership of the property. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the several donations 
made, the date of the first being Oct. 29, 1878, and 
the last nine quite recently: 

To Andover Seminary, professorship of the 

Christianity to the secular sciences 
——s vollege, Stone professorship of bi- 

O10g 
American Missionary Association, for institu- 

tions at Nashvilie, Atlanta, Tailadega, Tou- 

galoo, and New-Orleans . 
Bowdoin College, professorship of intellectual 

and moral philosophy, and to finish Memo- 

riai Hall 


53,000 
50,000 


150,000 
75,000 
10,000 
53,000 


Chicago Seminary. professorship of pastoral 
theology and special stuuies 
Dartmouth College, Stoue professorship of in- 
tellectual and moral philosophy 
Drury Coliege, Springfield, Mo... 
Fryeburg Academy, Maine 
Hallowell Classical School, Maine... E 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., proiesso™ 
Ship in natural history. ......c.cceee coccceces 
Iowa Coilege.... 
Oberlin College... 5 sores 60,000 
Andover Theological Seminary (additional)... 100,000 
Wellesley College, Stone Hall 
f Armenia College, Turkey.. 
Y. M. C. A., Boston, toward a new building.... 
To relatives and friends, about 
‘lo aid struggling churches and students, and 
to save mortgaged homes, about 
Hampton institute, Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 
Olivet College, Olivet, Mich 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
lilinois College, Jacksonville, A 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio.. 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis 4 ee 20,005 
Robert College, Constantinuple ccrecee SUUUN 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.......... 25,000 
Berea College, Kerea, Ky 10,000 
New West kducation Commission 12,50€ 
Evangelica! work in France 15,000 
Drury Coilege (additional) 20,000 
Doane College, Crete, Neb 5,000 
Colorado College, Co'orado Springs, 5,000 
Washburne College, Topeka, Kan.... ibad 5,000 
Massachusetis tiomcopathic Hospital (for per- 
manent free bed). ..........-cese il 
Boston City Missionary * oviety 
Boston North End Mission 
3oston Penitent Females’ Refuge........... 
New-England Female Moral Reform socie 
American Missionary Association (final 
BGR). vieccvecvesdedseucaccusccscecedcese 
<j —_—____. 
MPR. EDMUNDS ON BIENNIAL SESSIONS. 
Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, has lately 
written a letter to a Massachusetts inquirer in 
which he says: “I donot think the change from 
annual to biennial sessions of the Legislature in 
Vermont has done good, but the reverse. Iam 
Satisfied that it has resulted, in connection with the 
one-term idea which came in with it, in having a 
smaller proportion of the members of former ex- 
perience, and, in respect of the re-elected mem: 
bers, has left them in a condition of less memory 
of, and acquaintance with, previous legislation, 
&c., than they had under the annuai system, 
I believe, also, that, even in cur little State, 
the general value of annual sessions, compared 
with biennial, is great in respect of keeping up per- 
sonal acquaintanceship, communion, and inter- 
change of ideas upon all topics, from the simplest 
azricultural and school district affairs to the broad: 
est ones of finance and politics, among the citizens 
who thus assemble. Again, even in as simple a 
community as ours, the frequent critical observa- 
tion and overhauling of every department of ad- 
ministration, is, 1 think, of immense value as a pre- 
ventive as well as acorrective of bad or negligent 
administration. In all these respects, and many 
others that may be mentioned, I think the annual 
meetings of the representative men of a common- 
wealth are worth a hundred times what they cost.” 
—__-<_————— 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE SOAPSTONE? 
From the Bethlehem (Penn.) Times. 

An alarming conundrum is agitating the 
country. Where does the soapstone go? From 
our boyhood we have known of the veins of soap- 
stone in the hill just norfh of Easton. For years 
all projects to make them profitable failed; but, 
singular to say, just about the time oleomargarine 
came to the front the soapstone quarries were 
monopolized; miils were leased for grinding the 
pot-rock, running night and day, the product 
shipped to New-York, and then, where? It is 
claimed to be used in paper-pulip. It may be, to 
some extent. It is alleged to be used in hatter’s 
felt. Perbaps so; but where is so large an amount 
disposed of? Soapstone, or stealite, is a combina- 
tion of silica and magnesia. It is soft and greasy, 
and hence it is sometimes called lardstone. From 
its adaptability to making vessels, in some sections 
it is called pot-rock. When ground, it is a soft, 
smooth, greasy, and almost impalpable powder. 
No one who has seen it in its ground state will 
question its almost diamond value for adulteration. 
Candies, sugars, flour, butter, it is alleged, can be 


adulterated to the extent of 20 to 25 per cent. with: 
out any chance of detection. 
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A SOUTHERN ESTIMATE OF CARLYLE. 
From the Nashville (Tenn.) American, F2b. 2. 


Well, suppose Carlyle is dying, who dares re 


gret his death? He at least of all men onthe earth 


can afford to die. He has done his work, and done 
it well. If everan ignoble thought or sentiment 
looked through his work to find encouragement for 
daring to exist it was disappointed. The world 
has had but few great teachers who have not been 
ou friendly terms with some falsehood, hostile to 
true, pure living. Mr. Carlyle bas never been 
tempted to countenance any error or to turn aside 
his labor of heaping scotn and wrath upon false- 
hood and alliguoble sentiment and thought. The 
true and the good he has always presented for wor- 
ship, the mean and false for universal execration. 
Aman who has done that can afford todie. If 
there were no other hereafter, he has given himse!f 
whatever of immortality truth has in this world or 


in the race of man. 
comemereeieticlint 


REBEL RAGE AT CONGRESSMAN BRAGG. 
From the Columbus (Ga,) Enquirer, Feb. 2. 


Capt. Page just before the outbreak of the 


late civil war resigned his commission in the United 
States Navy. He died before he could take service 
with the Confederacy, haa he so desired. His in- 
tention was to offer his sword to his native South. 
The United States Government owed him a balance 
on salary account, as just.a debt as was ever cwed. 
His daughter now asks Congress to payit. Such. 
venomous creatures as Conger and his fellow Re- 
publicans fight it, and a so-called Democrat, Bragg, 
of Wisconsin, as mean as they make them, joins in‘ 
the tirade that the Southern members are always 
endeavoring to unlock the Treasury doors for pen- - 
sions to rebels. ‘The debt is just, and there was no 
excuse forsuch a display of unreasoning nate as 
was exhibited in Congress. Bragg will not returg 
to Congress. ‘That is one consolation, 
oe 


A COLORED MAN’S CRITICISM. 
From the Boston Commonwealth, Feb. 5. 


During the performance of the ‘ Masque of 


Pandora,” at the Boston Theatre,"a down-town gen- 
tleman gave one of his colored help a ticket to see 


the play, jokingly remarking that he should like te 
know how he liked it, and what he thought of Mr, 
Longfellow as an actor. The next day our colored 
friend reported that be “liked de play very much, 
aud Mr. Longfellow was a very nice base singer; 
but,” he added, “1 don’t like dose kind of plays 


where de taikinug 1s all done by singing.” 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. : 
The date printed on the wrapperiof each 
paper denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 


This morning Tak DarLty Tims consists of 
TWELVE Paces. Every news-dealer is bound 
to deliver the paper in its complete form, and 
any failure to do so should be reported at the 
publication office. 


The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this region, warmer, clear, or 
partly cloudy weather, northerly winds, veer- 
ing to easterly, rising, ; followed by falling, 
barometer. 


DEALING WITH GREAT; CORPORA- 
TIONS. ° 

The events of the past week have served 
toimpress upon the public mind the great 
power of corporations holding franchises 
from the State and the utter inadequacy of 
existing laws for the protection of the rights 
and interests of the people. The Supreme 
Court and the Attorney-General of the State 
have plainly intimated that the consolida- 
tion of the rival telegraph companies and 
the establishment of a monopoly in a busi- 
ness upon which the people are almost as de- 
pendent as upon the operations of the postal 
department of the Government was opposed 
to the public interest, and that they would 
gladly find legal ground upon which it could 
be restrained. But they were powerless to 
find a remedy, because the laws had been 
framed in the interest of the corporations 
rather than that of the public. The fact is 
that legislation bearing upon the relations of 


ple who have to deal with them has been 
shaped mainly by the agents of the com- 
panies themselves, with a view to increasing 
their facilities and enlarging their powers. 
They have known what they wanted, have 


employed the best talent for promoting their 
objects, and have been active and persistent 
under the spur of self-interest, while the people 
have failed to realize how their rights were 
liable to be encroached upon. The people 
have chosen their representatives in legisla- 
tive bodies with little or no regard to their 
action upon measures affecting the exercise 
of corporate franchises, and have left them 
to act according to their own discretion, 
while the holders of these franchises have 
been vigilant to secure representatives of 
their own interests and to see that they 
were faithful to them. 

While the great railroad and telegraph sys- 
tems of the country were growing up there 
Wasa generaland well-founded conviction 
in the community of their value and im- 
portance in promoting the development of 
industrial interests. There was a disposi- 
tion to favor them. Not only were fran- 
chises of great value freely bestowed upon 
them, but State and Nation lent 
their credit to them and gave them 
subsidies in money and lands; towns and 
counties burdened themselves with debt to 
help them along, and whatever privileges 
they desired were allowed on the plea of 
public benefit. When they began to com- 
bine and consolidate it was accepted as a 
movement in favor of efficiency and econ- 
omy of management and service, giving 
great through lines and uniformity of 
policy. Much that was anticipated as a 
matter of public benefit was really so, 
but along with the unrestrained opportuni- 
ties allowed for growth and expansion came 
watering of stock, combinations for the 
throttling of competition and the develop- 
ment of the gigantic power of railroad and 
telegraph magnates, who were able to tax 
the community upon its entire  busi- 
ness almost at will. The tendency 
to monopoly and consequent rapacity 
. Was not foreseen and provided against. 
Safeguards that: might easily have been 
raised for the protection of the public were 
neglected until the power to be restrained 
and held under control had become well- 
nigh uncontrollable. It not only had the 
public at its mercy, but it dominated Legis- 
latures, shaped the character of statutes, 
ard left even courts of equity without power 
to protect the interests of the people. 

‘Qne of the worst results of past neglect 


railroad and telegraph companies to the peo- 
{ 
| 


has been to give the corporations a plausible 
plea of prescriptive right and vested inter- 
est.. They have come to maintain boldly 
that the franchises bestowed upon them and 
the property acquired under these are their 
own, to do with as their officers and mana- 
gers may deem best for their own profit, 
without regard to any claim of right on the 
part of the public. Fundamental princi- 
ples of public rigkt are declared to have no 
validity as regards them, and the authority 
of courts and Legislatures is openly derided. 
This audacious policy has produced timidity 
among conservative men and given confi- 
dence to the corrupt organs and agents of 
corporate power to contend that there is no 
ground either of right or expediency for 
bringing it under control or regulation. But 
there are indications that the people are 
waking up to the fact that they have fos- 
tered a power which threatens to defy them 
to put it under restraint. Governments and 
all their appliances are supposed to be sub- 
ject to the will of the people and sub- 
servient to their interests, but corpora- 
tions deriving their being and their privi- 
leges from a governmental authority that 

springs from the people claim the right to 
conduct their operations without regard to 
public interest, if they choose to do so, and 
without being subjected to legal restraints. 
This attitude forebodes a struggle for the 
mastery. The authority of State and na- 
tional Government, each in its sphere, to 
take action for the regulation of corporate 
action so as to secure the just rights of the 
people is beyond question. The expediency 
of exercising it in a judicious manner can no 
longer be doubted. «It remains for the peo- 

ple to exert themselves to make Legislatures 
act in their behalf by the choice of men who 

will represent their interests and by insisting 
upon their fidelity to those interests when 
chosen. , It is desirable for all concerned 

that the result should be secured without a 

fierce agitation that would be likely to result 

in extreme measures, but if it cannot be ob- 

tained without an all-absorbing struggle for 
that sole purpose, such a struggle, with all 
its evils, will be sure to come. 


FARTOR RESARTUE. 

Fifty years ago Tuomas CARLYLE, in a 
“nook * * * the loneliest in Britain,’’ 
was engaged in writing ‘‘ Sartor Resartus;’’ 
to-day he lies dead in that historic house in 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, whither he removed 
to superintend the publication of the 
greatest work of the kind since 
the inspired preacher gave to the 
world ; the, book of Ecclesiastes. The 
readers of | Fraser’s Magazine found “ Sar- 
tor’ hard reading in those days, the editor 
breathed a sigh of relief when it was finished, 
and the ‘‘friends’’ for whom it was reprinted 
in 1834 certainly constituted an audience 
sufficiently few, even if eminently fit, 
to discern beneath its ‘‘ Babylonish 
dialect’”” a new message of . truth 
and awakening for the sons of ' men. 
And yet, the book marks the beginning of a 
literary era, the starting-point of a new de- 
parture of human thought. There is no 
great writer of the thirty years succeeding 
its, production who does not bear traces 
of its influence; there are but few 
of the great . movements in speculation 
or in morals which marked the second 
generation of this century which do not 
present evidences of its power. Few edu- 
cated men of middle age have not, in their 
youth, read ‘‘Sartor Resartus;’’ few young 
men of liberal culture ever try to read it 
now. . It would be an exaggeration to say 
that } its language sounds as _ crabbed 
and .as ° strange to the public of 
to-day as it did to the readers 
of Fraser in 1831, because ‘“ Car- 
lylese’’ has become a familiar dialect even 
to those who never read CARLYLE. But it 
is true that the most characteristic work of 
the most strikingly unique genius of this 
century has passed through all the stages of 
critical estimation from puzzled wonderment 
to enthusiastic admiration and back to half 
oblivion again, all in the space of fifty years. 

Is, then, the impulse without which we 
should not have had TENNYSON as we know 
him, nor Dickens, nor Krin@sLey, nor 
Mavrice, nor Ruskin, nor any of their in- 
tellectual progeny in poetry, in fiction, in 
morals, in theology, or in art—that impulse 
which in its wider excursion into the field 
of human action and motive of which 
‘Sartor’? was but the starting-point, gave 
life to the entire modern school of history— 
is itas dead as the mortal part of the man 
with whom it originated? Was the voice 
crying in the wilderness in the dawn 
of what we call the era of progress 
and material achievement merely the last 
of the old race of prophets or the 
forerunner of the new day? Will our 
| children, like ourselves, be more under the 
| influence of the Hellenism of Marrarw 

ARNOLD than of the Hebraism of Tuomas 

CARLYLE? We _ suggest such questions 

without the slightest intention of trying to 

answer them, or, indeed, without professing 
that they are susceptible of any con- 
clusive answer. But we do _ insist 
that no better intellectual or moral 
discipline can be recommended to the 
youth of this age than to familiarize them- 
selves with and to love and admire, if they 
can, the best work of the great man of let- 
ters who has just passed away. That Bless- 
edness is better than Happiness may seem a 
truth not worth pondering, and the crowning 
aphorism of Sartor, ‘‘Love not Pleasure; 
love Gop. This is the Everlasting Yea, 
wherein all contradiction is solved; 
wherein whoso walks and works, it is 
well with him,” may be regarded as shallow 
beside the obscurely tremendous syntheses 
of contemporary sages. And, still, one 
might know much of the culture which 
longs for light without working for it, and 
craves for beauty without being able to 
create it, and never. stumble over 
30 pregnant a truth as this: ‘‘ The situation 
that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was never yet 
occupied by man. Yes, here, in this poor, 
miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, 
wherein thou even now standest, here or 
nowhere is thy Ideal; work it out there- 
from; and working, believe, live, be free.’’ 
Weare very far from claiming anything 
like logical cohesion or consistent purpose 
for the ethical teaching of CarLyLe. His 
moods are as various as his style, and he 
would be a bold man indeed who should at- 
tempt to construct a theory of the relations 
of man to the seen and the unseen 
which should include the whole cycle 


of Carlylean spoculation from ‘‘Sar-. 


le 
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tor” to the ‘‘Latterday Pamphlets.” 
But if CarLyur’s teaching lacks unity in 
detail, it has the more essential unity of 
spirit, and what is still more to the purpose, 
itis of that quality which begets earnest 
thinking and worthy deeds in others, No 
man of fresh and vigorous mind can 
read CARLYLE without being stimulated 
by him; no one having once read 
and understood him will ever fail 
to return to him any more than he would 
fail to return to SHAKESPEARE or Scorv. 
His physical death isa matter of but little 
public account, for he has survived the 
ordinary term of human existence, and 
for years his intellectual activity has 
ceased. But we regard it as one of 
the signs of an era in which 
literature of the creative sort is more or less 
morbid in fits ftone, that CARLYLE should 
have lived long enough to be among the de- 
throned potentates of that world of thought 
which owes himso much. That letter of 
his of thirty years ago toa young man had 
a kind of prophetic reference to the genera- 
tion amid which he died. ‘‘ Vague reveries, 
chaotic meditations, the fruitless effort 
to sound the unfathomable”’ is as much the 
natural result of much of our intellectual en- 
vironment as it was of CARLYLE’s friend, 
who, it may be added, came to a bad end. 
And the old oft-iterated Carlylean advice, 
which its unfortunate recipient did not heed, 
rust, we feel assured, get a little more 
attention from the super-refined and in- 
trospective intellects of the present day if 
they are to fare any better: ‘‘ Understand 
always that the end of man is an action, not 
2 thought. Endeavor incessantly, with all 
the strength that is in you, to ascertain 
what—there where you are—there as you 
are—you can do in this world; and upon 
that bend your whole faculties; regarding 
all reveries, feelings, singular thoughts, 
moods, &c., as worth nothing whatever, ex- 
cept as they bear on that, and will help you 
toward that.”’ 


ABUSE OF CHARITIES. 

The report sent in to the Assembly by the 
State Board of Charities on Thursday, as to 
the per capita allowance to charities in this 
City, is timely, and should call forth appro- 
priate legislation. As the committee inti- 
mate, the true theory in regard to the sup- 
port of a charity is private support supple- 
mented by or shared with public aid. This 
is the practice, tested by experience, of 
England. It provides the enthusiasm and 
initiative characteristic of individual ef- 
fort and the solidity given by pub- 
lic assistance. It is for the interest of 
the community that as much of its charitable 
labor should be done by private associations 
as is possible, so that a proportional allow- 
ance to a private charity from public funds 
is sometimes the best economy. But it is 
not for the public interest that children or 
dependents on charity should be kept in a 
public institution during many years for the 
sake of any particular sect or Church. The 
City may willingly pay for the support of 
pauper children, even by Roman Catholics, 
as a much better alternative than support in 
an alms-house; but they must object toa 
long detention where the main object is to 
make good Romanists of them. The pres- 
ent system of a large per capita allowance to 
each child is simply a temptation to every 
asylum to take in as many children and keep 
them as long as possible. 

Take the Catholic Protectory, for instance. 
It received from the City in 1880 a per 
capita allowance of $110, or a total amount 
of $294,253; its expenditures during that 
time were $300,549; so that the managers 
were merely obliged to raise from devout 
Catholics some $6,000 for training and sup- 
porting several thousand Catholic children 
during a year. That they were quite will- 
ing to hold their détenus appears from the 
fact that their number of inmates on Jan. 1, 
1879, was 2,002, and on Jan. 1, 1880, 1,962. 
It is well known that children are kept 
for many years in this asylum, at 
public expense, who would be much 
better off if placed in private families. The 
children of the poor come forth from this 
institution devout servants of the Church, 
indeed, but very poorly fitted to be Ameri- 
can citizens; often extremely ignorant and 
sometimes much afflicted by the ophthalmia 
which the crowded state of the asylum pro- 
duces. Yet, for every child detained in the 
Protectory during five years the City pays 
some $550. The same general facts as to 
cost are true of the Roman Catholic Fougd- 
ling Asylum. It received from the City in 
1880 $236,014, while its expenses were $244,- 
535, leaving only about $8,000 to raise by 
private effort. This asylum can keep its 
inmates for 18 years, and is thus permitted 
to lay on the City an expense of some $2,000 
for a foundling who could be cared for bet- 
ter elsewhere with no cost to the public. 

The remedies suggested by the committee 
for these abuses do not seem sufficiently 
effective. The allowance still left to the 
Protectory, of some $102 per annum for each 
child, is too much, and will yield a profit to 
the asylum. The Roman Catholics should 
be compelled to aid more in the support of 
their own asylums, and the parents of these 
children, as the committee suggest, should 
be forced to pay a proportion of thegex- 
penses of the committed child. The ap- 
pointment of an agent by the Board of Ap- 
portionment to inspect these asylums and 
prevent too long commitments, and to ex- 
clude those not fit subjects, does not seem 
appropriate to the functions of this board, 
Such a duty rather belongs to the State 
Board of Charities. Some of the recom- 
mendations, however, of the committee 
seem wise and practical, especially as to lim- 
iting the ages under which children can be 
committed and the length of time of their 
commitment, and the duty of Police Jus- 
tices in this connection. 

In criticising the Roman Catholic asy- 
lums and their management, we would not 
forget the good which they and the other 
charities described by the committee have 

done in the City. They area thousand times 
better than the old poor-house nursery on 
Randall’s Island, for which they arein part 
& substitute. Their increased charge to the 
City is not so great as it appears, because 
they are doing some of the work formerly 
done by the alms-house. They have un- 
doubtedly aided in that diminution of the 
cost in our general poor law management 
through the State which has been apparent 
of late years. They’ are beneficent institu- 
tions which have fallen into abuses. They 
need inspection and restraint by the Legisla- 


ture. It would certainly be for the public 
interest that the State Board of Charities 
should show the same courage and frankness 
in treating the Catholic institutions which 
they have sometimes shown in reporting on 
defective Protestant charities, 


RENTS AND REAL ESTATE, 

- Previous to Feb. 1 tenants of the Astor 
property received notices of an increase of 
rent—to the extent of 10 per cent.—for the 
coming year. This increased rental of 10 per 
cent. is mainly on dwelling-houses, and, as we 
understand, applies to old tenants only; to 
new tenants the increase will bo somewhat 
more. Asimilar advance may be expected in 
the rentals of the Goelet, Lorillard, Rhine- 
lender, and other great estates. Owners 
throughout tho City demand a general in- 
crease, While the managers of large proper- 
ties are, as a rule, satisfied with an advance of 
10 per cent., small holders have, in many cases, 
informed tenants of an advance of 29 per cent. 
on last year’s prices. The new East Side City, 
above Fifty-ninth-strest, is the region of the 
groatest increase. As compared with other 
localities, dwelling-houses in this locality have 
been somewhat low. It is contended that 
dwellings on Lexington, Park, and Madison 
avenues and the streets adjacent thereto are 
more desirable above than below Sixtieth- 
street, because of the greater proximity 
to the Park, more modern houses, and 
perfect accessibility. This reasoning may 
hold good to a certain extent—say for the 
region between Sixtieth and Hightieth streets 
—but we very much doubt ifthe average well- 
to-do tenant will, for two or three years yet to 
come, care to pitch his tent above Eightieth- 
street without extra inducements in the way 
of low rents. The moderate advance of 10 or 
15 per cent. in rental values was not unex- 
pected, and will, no doubt, be cheerfully ac- 
cepted by the great majority of tenants. 
When land, labor, and materials go up, rents 
must naturally rise, The new tide of prosper- 
ity which set in about the close of 1879 
has of late had a very marked effect 
upon real estate values. During the Presiden- 
tial campaign, when values depending on the 
future were uncertain, because the future was 
uncertain, there was little done or attempted 
in the line of real estate. The prosperity of 
the country is now assured for at least four 
years to come, 

Recent operations in city property in Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, aud Philadelphia indicate that 
capitalists, speculative builders, and real estate 
men generally are satisfied that investments in 
this species of property, where susceptible of 
immediate improvement or where already im- 
proved, are good, and will shortly yield a 
handsome profit or a profitable income. In this 
City the real estate movement gains momen- 
tum daily. There was last week a noticeable ac- 
tivity in the market, at public auction as well as 
at private sale. The property changing hands 
is both improved and unimproved, Asa rule 
prices are 50 per cent, higher than they were a 
few years agu. The World’s Fair must ere 
long have a tendency to impart a speculative 
tone to the market. The Spring promises to 
bring with it a decided increase in values. 
It is the opinion of real estats deal- 
ers and experts that a season of 
great briskness is about to open. The 
ASTORS, the GOELETS, and other conserva- 
tive men of that stamp, are buying prop- 
erty at current rates. Mr. JoHN JacoB ASTOR 
has purchased Nos. 8and 10 Wall-street from 
the Kingsland and Pearson estates for 
$500,000. The property fronts 44 feet on Wall- 
street, and is 120 feet indepth. It will be im- 
proved with a first-class nine-story fire-proof 
office building. Mr. Astor also recently pur- 
chased the Barmore property on Fifth-avenue 
below Thirty-seventh-street. The Astor estate 
is about building some fine stores on the north- 
west corner of Broadway and Prince-street. 
The GOELET brothers—OGDzN and RoBERT— 
have recently purchased, as a permanent in- 
vestment, a block of Central Park lots. 
Heavy transactions in up-town real estate oc- 
cur daily. The greater partof these purchases 
are due toa firm belief in the rapid future 
growth of the City; not a few of them, how- 
ever, can be charged to the desire of many 
capitalists to get away from the uncertainties 
of stocks, and still not down to the low inter- 
est of Government or high-priced, gilt-edged, 
railroad bonds. 

New-York ‘rents are likely to steadily ad- 
vance. At present the demand for stores, 
dwellings, and apartments is far in excess of 
the supply. Business property was never in 
such great demand. Second and Third ave- 
nues are so overcrowded with stores, that the 
ground floors of houses in adjacent side streets 
are being gradually given over to trade. 
Therapid rate at which New-York is growing 
in size, wealth, and commercial importance is 
realized by but few even of her own citizens. 
Unlike London, Paris, Vienna, and other great 
centres of population, which can spread out on 
every side and cover a large area of country, 
New-York, confined by natural boundaries and 
great rivers, can grow but in one direction, 
north. So far, the growth of the City above 
Fifty-ninth-street has been entirely on the 
East Side} where it follows the route of the 
horse and elevated railroads. Madison-avenue 
is already lined with costly dwellings as 
far as Seventy-ninth-street. Mr. H. G. 
MARQUAND, first Vice-President of the St. 
Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad Com- 
pany, has recently purchased from Mr. 
Rosekrt L. Stuart a plot of land, 100 by 120, on 
the north-west corner of Madison-avenue and 
Sixty-eighth-street, for $160,000, cash, or atthe 
rate of $32,000 perlot. Mr. MARQUAND willerect 
upon the site, for his own occupancy, and at a 
cost of $250,000, a large stone dwelling cover- 
ing the entire Madison-avenue front—100 feet. 
This proposed building will make a fitting 
pendant to Mr. Ropert L. Stuart’s pala- 
tial three-hundred-thousand-dollar mansion to 
be built on the north-east corner of Fifth-ave- 
nue and the same street—Sixty-eighth-street. 

New-York is marking the period of its great 
prosperity by the production of public and pri- 
vate buldings of vastly advanced size, style, 
and elegance. Fifth-avenue, above Forty- 
eighth-street, and the borders of the Park are 
being lined with houses, churches, hotels, libra- 
ries, and other public buildings worthy of the 
Metropolis of the Western World. The pri- 
vaie dwellings—in Paris they would call them 

‘hotels’”—now being constructed on upper 
Fifth-avenue by the VANDERBILTS, the Dows, 
the SLOANES, the GoELETs, and others rivalin 
costliness, elegance, and luxurious comfort 
the most noted of the modern private resi- 
dences in the great capitals of Europe. 
With the commencement of the settlement of 
the City north of Twenty-third-street some 
twenty-five years ago, horse cars were brought 
into requisition. Brooklyn and Jersey City re- 
ceived great accessions of population from this 
City during the era of omnibuses. It was 
more convenient to cross the ferry than to 
waste valuable time ina long, tedious ride to 
the dwelling-house region above Twenty-third- 
street. Now the reverse obtains, owing to our 
perfected system of steam elevated roads, It is 
more speedy, pleasant, and comfortable to ride 
from the Park to the neighborhood of York- 
ville or Harlem on the elevated roads than it 
is to cross the ferry and take the cars to the 
awelling-house region in either Brooklyn or 
Jersey City. The advantages of the upper 
part of the City are, however, in a great meas- 
‘ure counterbalanced by the cheaper rentals of 


Brooklyn and Jersey City. Welearn from house 
agents that very many persons doing business 
in this City, but who are now, and have been 
for years, living in Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 
numerous smaller cities and towns near by in 
New-Jersey, Long Island, or the river coun- 
ties, are on the ‘lookout’? for residences 
above Sixty-fifth-street on this Island. Spec- 
ulative builders who turn their attention 
toward catering to the wants of these would- 
be settlers are likely to make money. 


CORPORATIONS TO THE FRONT. 

Recent resolutions passed by the Chamber 
of Commerce with respect to the proposed 
statue of WassinGTon on the steps of tho 
Treasury in Wall-street settle the matter defi- 
nitely and beforehand. The monument is to 
be of bronze; it is to be one figure of WasH- 
INGTON, with bas-reliefs on the pedestal, and 
Mr. J. Q. A. Warp is to be the sculptor. Os- 
tensibly this last is» not decided, but practi- 
cally the work has been given to him, for the 
other sculptors whose work is to be thought 
of at all will now consider the matter as fin- 
ished so far as they are concerned. We may 
regard as certain, therefore, that within the 
usual space of time a statue of WASHINGTON 
will take its stand on the western abutment of 
the Treasury steps. About the appearance of 
the monument there is smail room for curios- 
ity, for Mr. Wanrp is not a sculptor of much 
originality or variety, and any one who hasex- 
amined carefully the statuesalready completed 
by him will be able to form a pretty sure 
guess in advance, both as to the merits and de- 
merits of his ‘‘ Washington.”’ 

The step taken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce cannot be sufficiently praised in its 
general aspect, whatever may be thought of 
the change of view which substitutes the ap- 
pointment of a certain artist to the earlier 
plan of encouraging competition between a 
number. The step means that the great cor- 
porations of New-York are beginning to feel 
that loyalty toward their own City should 
urge them to help to decorate the place where 
the fortunes of the several members have been 
made. Yet itis only a beginning. There are 
other corporations besides the Chamber of 
Commerce which mightjbestir themselves, and 
although that body has chosen a good place 
and a good sculptor, there remain better 
places, and, possibly, better sculptors, still to bs 
had. At thesame building there is a spot ar- 
ranged for sculpture of a higher kind 
than a bronze portrait, which is now 
bare of any sort of ornament. This 
is the pediment over the eight columns 
on the Wallstreet face of the Treasury. 
In the depression made by the severe triangle 
of the pediment there is a niche all ready made 
for a group of statuary which will task the 
best talent of the land, and, if done by a man 
of genius, reflect renown forever on the 
corporation or individual that shall have it 
made. The subject of the group is, of course, 
a matter of the greatest importance, and ought 
to have a bearing upon one of the great turn- 
ing points in the history of New-York. Figures 
in a pediment should be of marble, or some 
fine stone of a light color. Bronze would be 
too dark at such a height, and would not need 
the partial protection from the weather which 
the depth of the niche affords. The spot and 
altitude adapt themselves best to allegorical 
figures of heroic size. Now, asubject which 
would naturally suggest itself, and which 
would have many arguments in its favor, 
would be a group of two or three figures com- 
memorative, in the first place, of the Revolution, 
and in the second, of the help which France 
gave to the struggling colonies. For example, 
a Genius of the United States might be shown 
in the act of giving toa Genius of France a 
Phrygian cap or other symbol of republican- 
ism, to signify the effect which our struggle 
had in bringing on that Revolution in Paris, 
which began so auspiciously, and was hailed 
by thinking men in every nation as the begin- 
ning of universal freedom. The Genius of 
France might be shown in the act of present- 
ing America with a sword, in token of the 
sorely needed and most efficacious aia given to 
the colonies. The fitness of this compliment to 
France is too evident to need elaborate state- 
ment. It was not only during the Revolution 
that the influence of France has been great on 
this side of the water; at the present day our 
artists use Paris as_a University of the Fine 
Arts. A monument to America is to be erected 
in our harbor at the cost of France; a statue to 
LAFAYETTE has been placed in Union-Square 
through the efforts of our French fellow-citi- 
zens, and, finally, now thatin France the re- 
publican form of government has stood the 
test of ten years, it would be just, as well as 
graceful, for the United States to show at least 
one public sign of recognition of so great an 
event. 

The corporation to do this work, which sug- 
gests itself most naturally when one stands in 
Broad-street before the Treasury, is the Board 
of Brokers. The monument would be always 
before them, more visible and displayed to far 
better advantage than it could be on the facade 
of their own building. They are also popu- 
larly supposed to be moré liberal in expendi- 
tures than other corporations, owing to the 
nature of their business, and, therefore, readier 
to outdo the’ Chamber of Commerce in the 
scope of their monument and the payment of 
artists. But there is also the Produce Ex- 
change, which appears to lack neither the 
means nor that generous spirit which ought to 
exist in the great corporations of a great City. 
There is the Cotton Exchange. It is no won- 
der that the corporate religious and lay bodies 
in Italy and Holland during the flourishing 
epochs of art vied with each other in the erec- 
tion of monuments and the painting of pic- 
tures. What other means have such bodies of 
establishing a record of themselves which any 
human being will see except the man who exy 
plores their dry annals? When they build a 
beautiful Exchange, erect a noble statue, or 
have a painting executed by an artist of real 
genius, they are remembered as bodies, and 
many of their members likewise by name, so 
long as the City remains unruined. What 
corporation will enter at once into friendly 
rivairy with the Chamber of Commerce and 
place an international group in the pediment 
of the Treasury ? 

AMERICAN WASTE OF FORCE. 

The Americans generally are without 
question the most nervous race in civiliza- 
tion. Their nervousness, using the word in its 
modern sense, is due to various causes, main- 
ly, as we think, to their form of govern- 
ment, their ever-changing circumstances, 
their strong sense of individual responsi- 
bility, their inborn anxiety, the extremes 
of their climate, and the highly elec- 
tric condition of their etmosphere. It is 
usually repressed, particularly by the men; 
but is visible in the thin visage, the intense 
manner, the pale complexion, the wistful air 
that commonly denote the national stock. One 
of its misfortunes is a tendency to overdo, the 
employment of redundant mentality, a dispro- 
portion of means to end, a waste, in brief, of 
vital power. What the Americans need for 
their lustier health, their longer preservation, 
and their increased contentment is conserva- 
tion of intellectual and nervous force. 

We like to consider ourselves a great people, 
and we have cause for such belief. But we 
should be greater, certainly happier, if we 
would not so continually overload our spiritual 
guns, and, besides killing our game, get hurt by 
their recoil. Woe use as much emmunition for 


the extinction of a plover as for bringing down 
a deer ora bear, and in actual battle, which 
is, with most of us, the mere effort to live, we 
march further, fight harder, and empty our 
cartridge-boxes oftener than there is any need. 
The obstacles in our path, whether material or 
immaterial, are seldom so great or so many as 
we imagine; but we drive at them at such a 
rate as gives us a certain shock from our su- 
perfluous impetus. We are far more prone to 
this dissipation of force in small thanin great 
things, which, by the fact of their greatness, 
inspire a moderation and reserve that are cr- 
dinarily unheeded. Great things, indeed, are 
unusual, and will provide for themselves by 
the tranquilizing influence they exercise and 
the adequacy they are like to lend to the oc- 
casion. But for little things, with which 
every-day life abounds, there is no mental 
preparation, no prearrangement, no prevision ; 
copsequently, the average American allows his 
intensity full sway in dealing with them, and 
expends his ounce of strength on a perny- 
weight of requirement. 

Waste of. nervous force is not confined to 
any age, condition, or calling here. It begins 
with the cradle, and ends only with the grave. 
Even our babies cry louder and longer than 
they need to for any effect they may wish to 
produce. They hold their breath, in their re- 
solve to alarm their mothers, many more sec- 
onds than their burst of temper demands. 
When they break their toys, they break them 
altogether beyond the degree of demolition 
where repairment is possible. The child is 
father tothe man. In a figurative sense, he 
cries louder, holds his breath longer, breaks 
his toys more energetically at and after ma- 
turity than the circumstances call for, and he 
seldom learns the fact. In all walks of em- 
ployment, in all departments of activity, the 
excess of endeavor continues, and slowly saps 
thesources of existence. The accountant takes 
his cash-book and ledger too seriously; the 
salesman makes his sales at too high a price to 
himself; the merchant pores too intently over 
his balance-sheet; the banker worries at the 
neglected opportunity for profit; the lawyer 
overcharges his case; the physician frets about 
the patient he has lost by strict obedience to 
his theory of treatment; the clergyman re- 
grets that last year’s sermons were not differ- 
ent; the author laments the unripeness of a 
former publication. And allof this is waste, 
dead waste, and, in the long run, tells seriously 
upon the waster. 

The Republic isa prodigal land. Nature and 
fortune have ordered it and its belongings ona 
big scaie. It isso bounteously supplied, it has 
sO many resources, that the disposition of its 
citizens may partake of its munificence invol- 
untarily. They can scarcely believe them- 
selves mortal; they areas careless of their 
health as of their money ; they run to extremes 
ineverything. If the present shows weakness, 
they lean on the future. If they are depleted 
in purse, or overcome with illness, they learn 
no lesson from experience. They count it 
merely a mishap which no amount of prudence 
would have prevented, and depend upon new 
chances for restoration. In the Old World 
they are apt to think aman must hold on to 
his possessions, whatever they may be; but in 
the New we can afford to expend physical and 
pecuniary substance; for what we have or 
have not to-day will be sure to come to-mor- 
row. Itis vain to advise them to go slow, to 
declare that they are burning the candle at 
both ends, that they are paying more than is 
due, that they may yet want what they throw 
away continually. When they would be glad 
to retrace their steps, to undo what has been, 
it is usually too late. And were it not too late, 
it is doubtful if they would be willing to con- 
sult prudence and follow wisdom. 

American women are more reckless of health 
and strength than American menare. They 
are, as a rule, bundles of nerves which iie so 
near the surface as to be touched by every oc- 
currence, and which are so sensitive as to 
vibrate to every emotion. Their waste of ner- 
vous force is painful to contemplate, for every 
student of humanity knows that it must be re- 
quited. Whether they talk or write, stay at 
home or travel, enjoy or suffer, they feel and 
show an intensity which is absurdly superfluous, 
They expend force enough in a day to last 
them a week; they make trifles momentous; 
they throb and thrill over insignificance. AlI- 
ways keyed upto concert pitch, they cannot 
be toned down without seeming to themselves 
insipid and commonplace. Most of their feel- 
ings are raptures; their views are ever fervid 
and high-colored; they revel in superlatives 
and hunger for new ones; they soarin the 
zenith and cherish still loftier aspirations. 
Everything is possible to them but repose. 
Their streams swell into torrents: their 
warmth is a raging flame; their opinion isa 
passionate prejudice. .The nervous force they 
waste in a daily round of uneventfulness 
might, it properly directed, wina battle. No 
wonder that nervous prostration is one of our 
most prolific diseases. It increases constantly, 
and its increment may in due time teach mod- 
eration. lf our material resources are inex- 
haustible, our bodies and brains are not. Na- 
ture is giving us warning that we must moder- 
ate the headlong pace that ends early at the 
mad-house or the grave. 





During the recent cold weather, the travel- 
ing public has been loud in its complaints about the 
delay of trains on the railroads. Even when there 
was no obstruction of the tracks by snow or other- 
wise, it has been remarked that the trains are uni- 
formly run at such a slow pace as to try the pa- 
tience of passengers. If travelers who are thus 
annoyed knew the reason for this caution—and 
they can sometimes learn it froma quiet talk with 
the conductor—they would cease their grumbling 
about the delay. The truth is that railroad em- 
ployes are far more apprehensive of accidents 
during the cold weather than the traveling public. 
They know the nuntber of broken rails and broken 
wheels that are daily occurring on the best built 
and best managed railroads, but which are care- 
fully concealed from the traveling public. They 
may not be able to fully explain the action of ex- 
treme cold weather upon the tracks, wheels. and 
running gear of railroads, but they know the fact 
and appreciate the danger of high speed when the 
thermometer is 30 or 40 degrees below the freezing 
point. It is a fact, which inquiry at the proper 
source of information will establish, that there 
have been more broken rails, broken wheels, and 
broken connecting rods on the railroads of the 
Northern States during the last six weeks than 
have occurred during the Summer months in the 
last five years. The only wonder is that there have 
not been more serious accidents—a fact which may 
be attributed to the caution which comes from 
knowledge, and which should receive the com- 
mendations instead of the complaints of travelers. 

—— ort 

The Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Cambridge, which is likely to prove a more endur- 
ing monument of Lours Agassiz than the ample 
memoir now in preparation, is in reality the em- 
bodiment of Acassiz’s personality. His enthusiasm 
for science and research was only equaled by his 
ability to interest influential men in his undertak- 
ings. Acassiz died in 1874, his chief work in Amert- 
ica being the founding of an institution which be- 
gins to rival the British Museum in London and 
the Jardin des Plantes in Paris in tho extent and 
richness of its collections, but the institution at 
Cambridge was hardly more than set on its feet 
during Acassiz’s life-time. The chief steps in its 
development have been taken since his death. 
His son, ALEXANDER AGassiz, has succeeded to 
his father’s position as the responsible head of the 
Museum, but, in a less degree, the foremost of 
Acassiz’s pupil,s Prof. Natuanrex S. SHarer, of 
Harvard; Sasttvent H. Scupper, Prof. Atpnzvs Hy- 
att, Freperick W. Purnax, Col. Teropore Lyman, 
the well-known Tish Commissioner; Jofu A. AL+ 
tex, and Prof. Epwarp S. Morsz, all of them 
trained under Acassiz’s own eye, have deve'- 


oped the plans which the great naturalist had 
at heart. His son has already contributed te 
the museum about $250,000, and Mr. Quincy Apaxs 
Suaw, his brother-in-law, has given a sum almost, 
if not quite, as large for the same purpose. In 
Aeassiz’s life-time his chief friends among men of 
wealth in Boston were his father-in-law, Tuomas G. 
Cary; the venerable Dr. Joux Bicrrow, Groner 
Ticknork, Joun M. Forbes, Wirttax Gray, James 
LawRENcE, Jonn Amory Loweit, Martm Brnt- 
MER, NATHANIEL THAYER, and Jamks M. BARNARD, 
Without these men and a few others like them, 
Aeassiz could never have accomplished «what he 
did. A writer in the January Harvard Register 
estimates that the gifts to the museum, chiefly 
from Beston merchants and Harvard graduates, 
during the last twenty years, foot up to $1,000,000— 
a large sum to be contributed to one single depart- 
ment in an American university in less than a quar- 
ter of acentury. Acassiz gave up his reputation 
as a writer in part when he put his strength into 
the museum which is inseparably connected with 
his name, but no leader in scientific research has 
left behind him a nobler monument of devotion to 
original research than is to be found in the Museum 
of CoOmparative Zoology at Cambridge. 
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The caise of small-pox is universally ad- 
mitted to be a specific contagion, the nature of 
which medical research has thus far failed to dis- 
cover. No disease is, in all probability, so conta- 
gious. A prominent physician who had given par 
ticular attention to it, and had had avery wide 
and varied experience in its treatment, said, eighty 
years ago, that he had never known a single in- 
stance in which persons liable to small-pox could 
pass any time with a patient in the same chamber 
without taking the infection. There have been in- 
stances where the poisonous effluvium has crossed 
a river 1.500 feet wide and affected ten out of twelve 
workmen on the other side. The contagion acts 
through the air, by contact with the skin or by in- 
oculation, and may be imparted by a corpse which 
has not been touched. Just what products of the 
diseased body are contagious are not precisely 
known, but that the contents of the pustules and 
dried scabs are so has been definitely ascertained. 
Medical cpinion differs as to the period when the 
disorcer begins and ceases to be contagious, bxt it 
is prudent to believe it capable of self-propagation 
as soon as the febrile symptoms have declared 
themselves. How soon the patient ceases to be 
dangerous has not been determined accurately; 
but the stability of the contagious principle may 
be inferred from the fact that clothing will 
retain it for months and for years, it is 
said, when confined. Small-pox appears, like 


all the contagious exanthemata, in epidemic form 
at irregular, and, as far as can be learned, at 
capricious, intervals. After an extraordinary ex: 
emption, perhaps for years, a district may be sud: 
denly invaded by it, where it will continue to pre- 
vail for a longer or shorter period, and then spon- 
taneously disappear, not to be revived fora pro- 
tracted period. Epidemics differ much in inten- 
sity, and isolated cases are generally milder than 
where the distemper rages. Race has a good deal 
to do with the severity of this disease, the dark 
races, notably the negro and our aboriginals, beiny 
very susceptible to it, and showing very little powes 
to resist it. Although vaccination is generally ac- 
knowledged to be a preventive,some physicians have 
recentiy declared it to be but partially effective. 
Small-pox, while it continues to be very dangerous, 
is far less so than it used to be. At one time the 
proportion of deaths to cases was one tofour. It 
is more apt to prove fatal in childhood and old age 
than in the intervening period. In former times 
the eruption was believed to be an effort of nature 
to get rid of noxious matter, and stimulating and 
heating measures were therefore adopted to that 
end. The history of the loathsome disease is 
rather obscure. There is no evidence that the 
Greek or Arabian writers of the sixth century 
knew anything of it. The first accurate account 
of it was given by Ruaazes, an Arabian physician, 
who lived in the early part of the tenth century. 
It seems to have reached England nearly 100 years 
later, and, after the Crusades, it prevailed in the 
temperate regions of Africa, but not in the far 
North until some time later. Early in the sixteenth 
century it was carried from Europe to the New 
World, where it raged furiously, killing 3,500,000 
of people in Mexico alone. In 1707 it was intro- 
duced into Iceland, and nearly one-fourth of the 
entire population fell victims to it, and, 26 years 
ater, it nearly depopulated Greenland. These ex- 
amples corroborate the well-founded opinion that 
contagious diseases are always most virulent 
when they first occur in a country or region that 
they have not before visited. 
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It was said in Lovis PHILIPPE’s times 
that the fortifications of Paris were rather made to 
queil disturbances within than to offer resistance 
to enemies without. Weall know that since 1870 
great enlargements and modifications have been 
made in these fortifications. Why Paris should re- 
quire fortifications at all has often been questioned. 
Vienna, Madrid, Berlin, Moscow, have no defenses. 
But Paris differs from all other capitals of the 
world, for Paris is France. Centralization has ex- 
isted through so many centuries that once Paris 
falls the mot d’ordre for all France is wanting. M. 
TeNnot, who has just written a most interesting 
study on the fortifications of Paris, commenting on 
this necessity of making Paris impregnable, says: 
“The Importance of Paris results from historic 
forces which are irresistible. Contemporaneous 
France did not create it, butis obliged to make 
the best of it.” In 1840 the expediency of M 
TureRs’s fortifications were questioned, but as the 
Saturday Review has it, “‘the utility of fortifying 
the place received a practical answer in 1870.” Ii 
not for at least the temporary check the Germans 
received before Paris, and the necessity they felt of 
reducing it, they would “‘have swept all over the 
land in irresistible power.” “he wisdom of M. 
TureRs becomes quite evident, then, end that later 
criticism which declines to give this statesman the 
merit of being sound on military topics is fairly re- 
futed. Formerly, the forts were situated some two 
thousand to three thousand yards away from the 
bastioned enceinte. ‘To-day, artillery has so much 
greater precision with increased range that the 
outer circle has been moved back a distance of 
from 8,000 to 18,000 yards. ‘“‘ The important advan- 
tage gained is thatit would require an army three 
times more numerous than the Germans brought 
up against Paris in 1870 to shut the city in now, 
as they did before.” With a necessity on the part 
of the besiegers to cover more ground comes the 
advantage to the besieged of concentrating attacks 
by sorties on particular points. In the larger forts 
there are 60 new rifled steel pieces, with a range of 
8,000 yards. The whole of the exterior forts and 
batteries can be held by 70,000 men, A German 
critic, who has been looking at the defenses, gives: 
the following opinion: “On the whole, then, we 
consider that five or six forts must be taken and 
three or four others silenced before an efficacious 
bombardment of Paris could commence.” The 
whole effort seems to have been on the part ot the 
new French engineers in charge to remove the 
enemy so farasto preclude the chance of piacing 
batteries near enough to afect Paris, In increas- 
ing the circle, which is not large enough froma 
main centre to prevent its being armed and fousht, 
it necessarily augments in much larger proportion 
the line of attack on the part of the enemy. They 
must invest a circle of 100 miles, whereas in 187¢ 
50 was the limit. The army necessary to defend 
Paris would be 80,000 regulars and 120,000 “ terrt- 
torials,”’ but from the forces in the field no extra 
soldier would be drawn. It is.supposed that if an 
enemy could bring together 20 army corps of 39,006 
men each, he might succeed in establishing a block: 
ade, but then before he could reach that stage 
Epinal, Belfort, Langres, Besancon, and many othe1 
strong places recently fortified would have to be 
carried. What has been done once may be done 
again, but very certainly the nut which was cracked 
by MotrKe in 1870 will present greater difficulties 
when the next gigantic struggle takes place. 

—————aae 
OBITUARY NOTES. 

Abraham Patterson, a wealthy contractor 
and prominent member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, died at his residence in ALegheny City, 
Penn., at 6 o’clock last evening. 

The funeral of James Decker, who died ou 
Feb. 1, took place at Watertown, N. Y., yesterdav. 
The deceased gentleman was well known in the 
business circles of Troy and also throughout th¢ 
West. He was 73 years old. 

——_—_ 
CHICAGOS DEATH LIST. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—The Board of Health re- 
port for January gives 976 deaths for the monts, 

elast 771 for the same month in 1880, and 664 in 
1879. In last month's mortality 18 are reported 4 
having Cied of small-pox, 8 of diphtheria, 57 
ctoup, and 87 through viol-nca, 
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RECORD OF AMUSEMENTS 
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MUSIC. 


THE SYMPHONY SOCIETY. 

The public rehearsal of last Thursday after- 
hoon prepared the way for one of the very best 
concerts that this organization has given. In every 
¢espect the success which Dr. Damrosch bas 
achieved this season calls for praise, and in the 
record of the society the concert of last night 
wil! des:rve a conspicuous place. The esteem 
m whisa the Symphony Society concerts now 
are held by the musicai pubiic has not been the re- 
sult of tradition or of any appeals to what is gener- 
ally known as popular taste. Like tho Philhar- 
monic Society its aims have been high, and in the 
same spirit that has governed the Philharmonic 
it has uniformly maintained a standard which 
pould not fail to command respect. The society is 
mtitled to additional praise from the very fact of 
its youth. Its growth has, however, been steady 
and healthy, and it may be said to be 
now <a permanent institution, thanks to 
the earnestness and scholarly ability of Dr. 
Datmrosch. It has been successfully demon- 
strated that the musical progress of New- 
York has made the existence of two grand orches- 
tral societies not only possible, but desirable, and 
the presence of Mr. Thomas and Dr. Damrosch as 
ronductors, so far from interfering with the music- 
al season, adds materially to its value. There is 
no occasion for any of the bigoted and narrow- 
minded feeling which has found its occasional ex- 
pression by admirers of the one or other of 
these eminent musicians. Each is distinguished 
In his own sphere, and to both are we in- 
debted for unflagging zeal and genuine artistic 
labor. Dr. Damrosch gave a beautiful rendering 
of Schumann’s Symphony No.4 in D minor. No 
better performance has been given in New-York. 
His reading of the work is clear and decided, ap- 
preciative of the many beauties, and withal manly 
and full of nervous force. The orchestra followed 
aim with fidelity and spirit, and, as is well known, 
showed that it is composed of the best musicians of 


this City. The other works were Beethoven’s “ Leo- 


nora” Overture No. 8, (the best of the three over- 
tures to “ Fidelio,’’) and Liszt’s “‘ March of the 
Three Kings,” from ‘‘Christus.”? The addi- 
tional attraction to the concert was the 
appearance of the young Brazilian violin- 
Ist, Maurive Dengremont. He played the 


Mendelssohn violin concerto in the same manner 


that has been already commended inthe Times. His 


tone was beautiful, his bowing perfect and grace- 
ful, and his technique and accurate fingeringal to- 
gether wonderful. The only criticism to be made 
was that in the andante he lacks virility in his inter- 
pretation. Itis too much inclined to sentimental- 
ism, but is neverthelessa remarkable performance. 


fle was awarded the same enthusiastic applause he 


always receives, and on the whole may be said to 
have made his most successful appearance in New- 
York, his other performances having been given 
under unfortunate circumstances and with un- 
musical surroundings. There is no doubt of 
the great ability and musical taste of this 


boy, and if he continues to study there is no 


limit to the success he will achieve. The Sym- 


phony Society deserves thanks for the opportunity 
to hear him at so good a concert, and, as above 
atated, the evening. owing to the excellence of the 
programme anc the fidelity of its interpretation, 


Was one of the most enjoyable of the Winter. 
nigel 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


The latest musical hovelty, “ Billee Taylor,” 


‘vill be shortly produced at the Standard Theatre. 
As to its musicai merits very little has been said. 

To-morrow evening a Saaifield ballad con- 
bert will be given at Steinway Hall, when Mme. 
Anna Bishop, Mr. Remmertz, and other artists will 
appear. 


Miss Amy Sherwin and Mr, Theodore Toedt, 


from this City, are to appear at the concert of the 
Philharmonic Club, in Washington, D.C., on the 
Sth inst. 

The first of Mr. Joseffy’s three piano recitals 
for the benefit of several charitable societies will 
be given on Wednesday evening, the 9th inst., at 
Steinway Hall. 

Mr. Franz Rummel’s first series of four 


piano recitals will take place ou the afternoons of 


Feb. 17 and 24, March 5 and 10. The programmes 
cover a wide range of the piano music of the great 
masters, as well as the compositions of modern 
writers almost unknown. 


Mr. Rudolph Biel and orchestra will give 
the usual Sunday evening concert at Metropolitan 
Concert Hall to-night. In addition to the pro- 
gramme of orchestrai selections, it is announced 


that Maurice Dengremont will play, and this will be 
sufficient attraction to fill the house. 


The Philharmonic Club’s fourth concert of 
chamber music will take place on Tuesday evening 


next at Chickering Hall. Mr. Richard Hoffman 
will appvar at the piano. The programme contains 
two string quartets by Mozart and Schumann, and 
atrio for piano, violin, and ‘cello by Scharwenka. 


Mr. George Werrenrath is to give a series of 


three afternoon concerts at the new hall of the 


wong Island Historical Society, corner of Clinton 


and Pierrepont streets, Brooklyn. The dates are 
fixed for Feb. 17 and 24 and March 3. At the first 
concert Mr. Werrenrath will sing selections from 
Schubert. Gounod. Liszt, Wagner, and Rubinstein, 
anc will be assisted by Mr. Thalion. 


Mr. John Levine’s sixth annual concert will 
take place at Steinway Hall on the 28thinst. Mr. 


Levine has always provided a generous entertain- 


ment on these occasions, and this year will have 
the services of a number of eminent artists. In | 
addition to these attractions, Miss Louise D. Rey- j 
nol¢s, soprano, will make her début, having re- 
turned to New-York after studying with Lamperti. 


The Philharmonic Society’s fourth concert 
will take place Saturday evening next at the Acad- 
emy of Music, the public rehearsa! being given the 


previous afternoon. Mr. Thomas will have his 


newly organized Brooklyn Philharmonic chorus 
and a solo quartet, consisting of Miss Ida Hubbell, 
Miss Emily Winant, Mr. Christian Fritsch, and Mr. 
Franz Remmertz. The works to be performed are 


Bach’s cantata, ‘‘A Stronghold Sure,” and Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


A concert is announced for the benefit of the 
Swiss Benevolent Society, to take place at Stein- 
Way Hall on the evening of the 10th inst. The Hel- 


vetia and Beethoven Choral Societies will sing with 


a force of 150 voices, and there will be an orchestra. 
The soloists will be Mme. Constance Howard, 
ianiste; Messrs. Graf, Remmertz, and Sohst, and 
lle. Christine Rossé, a young soprano, who has 
been a pupil of Mr. Rialp, of the Mapleson Opera 
Company, and is highly spoken of. 


Mr. Kortheuer, the well-known pianist of 
Brooklyn, proposes to give a series of chamber 


music concerts similar to those of last Winter in 


which he took part. Mr. Kortheuer will have the 
aid of a string quartet, eomposen of Mr. Carl 
Feininger, first violin; Roebbelen, second violin; 
Risch, viola. and Miiller, violoncello. Details of 
tis plan are not yet decided, but as the enterprise 
is favored by the most pronounced musical citizens 
of Brooklyn, it can hardly fail to be successful. 


Mr. Georg Henschel’s fourth vocal recital is 
mnounced for Thursday afternoon, the 10th inst., 


at Steinway Hall. The assisting artists will be Miss 
Lillian Bailey, soprano; Miss Homer, contralto; 


Mr. Hayden, tenor, and Mr. W. H. Sherwood, 


pianist. The programme is paCenety. interest- 
ing, as it contains a number of Mr. Henschel’s com- 
pozitions, including a series of six songs, which he 
will sing himself, two duos for tenor and baritone, 
three songs for soprano, and a series of ten Servian 


romances for one or more voices, in which all the 
above-named singers will take part. In addition 
to his singing, Mr. Henschel will play a duo for two 
pinnos with Mr. Sherwood. 

The success of the Comley-Barton company 
at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre, in ‘*Olivette,’? has 
been quite as great as was to be expected. Last 
night there was apparently not a vacant seat in the 
house. Itis given with ease and smoothness, and 


ingeneral by competent performers. Miss Lewis has 


improved on her first representation, and is now 


nighly amusing in her action and very charming in 
her singing. Her crying song at the end of the 
first act is certainly one of the best pieces of act- 
mg and singing that has been ever given on the 
stage of opera comique. The scenery and dressing 
call for the warmest praise for the taste and liber- 
ality of the management. The work will be given 
for two weeks longer, but there would seem to be 


ho reason why it should not prove as popular here 

us it has been in London, where it has enjoyed an 

exceptional favor, only equaled by “ ore,” 
——$—<—a————_—_—_ 


THE DRAMA. 


FUSE NEI 
; WALLACK’S THEATRE. 

A play called ‘‘Where’s the Cat?’ was pro- 

duced for the first time here at Wallack’s last night, 


before a large audience, which seemed to be con- 


siderably amused at its impudent fun and extrava- 
gant intrigue. It is one of the class of long-winded 
farces so common of late years on the stage, and, 
as a rule, so ingeniously stupid. It was originally a 
German piece, and was adapted for London by Mr. 
James Albery. It has been imported by Mr. Wal- 
lack, who has done some good service in getting 


fd of much of the coarseness and downright vul- 
rarity which, it is said, help to make it palatable 


with Mr. Albery’s fellow-citizens. ‘‘ Where's the 
Cat?’ is not worth a moment’s consideration. 
It is frank nonsense, fresher and _ brighter 
in its fun than “The Guv‘nor,’? though both 
pieces are about of the same weight. 
It was Well acted, on the whole, Mr. Tearle making 


a good and lively performance out of his part, and» 


Miss Stella Boniface doing charmingly in the 
character of a fanciful, sentimental country girl. 
Miss Rose Wood filled the part which was to have 
been played by Miss Coghlan, and which the latter 
refused to accept—very sensibly, we think. Others 
in the cast were Mr. Elton and Miss Germon, who 
added a good deal of humor to the per- 
formance; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Saker, and Miss Detchon. 
We do not counsel any one to see * Where's the 
Cat ?”—but those who like this sort of thing should 
certainly see it. 


—_-<>--—- 
PLAYS AND ACTORS. 

‘The Black Venus’’ is still performing with 
success at Niblo’s Garden. 

‘Daniel Rochat”’ will be played under Mr. 
Haverly’s management in Brooklyn this week. 

Mr. John S. Clarke, the eminent American 
comedian, has just arrived in this country from 
London. i 

Mr. George Fawcett Rowe’s new play ‘‘ Two 
Lives,”’ will succeed ** The Guy’nor” at the Boston 
Museum. 

Miss Genevieve Ward will begin her Ameri- 
can engagement at the Globe Theatre, Boston, to- 
morrow night. 


** One Hundred Wives’’ will be brought out 


at Booth’s Theatre at the end of Signor Salvini’s 
engagement. 


Mr. Locke Richardson will recite Tennyson’s 


poem, ** Enoch Arden” at the Union-League The- 
atre to-morrow afternoon. 


**Enoch Arden’ will be played at Booth’s 
Theatre at the Wednesday and Saturday matinées 
‘this week, and on Tuesday and Friday nights. 

Severai new performers have just been 


added to the company of the San Francisco Min- 
ee the company is now unusually full and 
rigot. 


Mr. Dion Boucicault will begin his Amer- 
ican engagement in Boston on the 28th inst. He 


will appear in this City at Niblo’s Garden on Easter 
Monday. 


“The Galley Slave’? has been popular at 
Haverly’s Fourteenth-Street Theatre during the 
week just ended. and will be kept upon the stage 
for some time to come. 


A new play in the popular series of musical 


pieces by Messrs. Harrigan and Braham {s under- 


lined at the Theatre Comique; it is callea “ The 
Mulligans’ Silver Wedding.” 

Miss Sarah Cowell has resigned from the 
company of the Union-Square Theatre. Miss 


Cowell is an_ earnest, intelligent actress, and her 
services are, therefore, valuable. 


“Camille” will be repeated at the Tuesday 


and Thursday afternoon performances in the 


Unior-Square Theatre this week. It will be suc- 
ceeded in due time by ‘* Conscience.” 

*Drink’’ will be repeated at the Standard 
Theatre during the week, with Miss Rose Eytinge 


and Mr. Cyril Searle in the leading parts. At the 
poms yesterday, Miss Eytinge acted in ‘‘ East 
yune. 


“Needles and Pins” will be revived at 


Daly’s Theatre next week. Meanwhile “ Zarina” 


will be kept upon the.stage. Mr. Woolson Morse’s 


musical comedy, ** Cinderella at School,” is now in 
rehearsal. 


‘““Our Boarding House’? will be played 
throughout the present week at the Bijou Opera- 
house, and will be succeeded, one week from to- 


morrow night, by ‘‘ Widow Bedott,” with Mr. Neil 
Burgess in his popular impersonation of the Widow. 


Bunnell’s Museum, which is now full of in- 
teresting oddities, living and dead, remains open as 


usual to the public on each day of the week. Per- 
formances are given in the hall attached to the Mu- 
seum during the morning, afternoon, and evening. 


It is, we believe, definitely settled that a 
company of English actors, including Mr. and Mrs, 


Kendal, Mr. Hare, and Mr, Clayton, will make their 
appearance in this City next season at the Fifth- 
Avenue Theatre, and will produce there a series of 
plays quite new to our audiences. 

The celebrated Hanlon-Lees will come to this 
country next season and will produce here their 
popular play, ‘‘ Le Voyage En Suisse.’”’ The interests 
of the company are taken care of by Messrs. Sim- 
monds & Brown, who have already arranged for 


their appearance at one of our chief theatres, 
Mr. Lester Wallack will play throughout 


the week at the Grand Opera-house in “ Ours,” 


and will appear during the following week in 


** Rosedale.”” His engagement will last one month. 
When he departs from this theatre, ‘‘ The Banker’s 
Daugbter”’ will be produced, with the Union-Square 
traveling company. 


Signor Salvini will give his great perform- 


ance in “Othello” at Booth's Theatre to-morrow 


night. On Wednesday night he will act in “Ingo- 


mar,” on Thursday in ** Macbeth,’’ and on Saturday 
evening in “*Macbeth.” Thisis the final week of 
the great actor’s engagement. Signor Salvini will 
shortly appear at a special afternoon performance 
at the request of his professional brethren. 


At the three hundredth and seventieth or an- 
niversary.performance of ‘Hazel Kirke,” in the 


Madison-Square Theatre, on last Friday night, 


unique and artistic souvenirs were distributed in 
honor of the occasion. The souvenir was a me- 
dallion plaque in bronze, handsomely made and 
designed. “*‘Hazel Kirke” has begun its second 
year vigorousiy. It is seemingly patronized by all 
the anti-theatrical people in town. 


Mr. John T. Raymond will make his reap- 
pearance upon the New-York stage to-morrow 


night at the Park Theatre. The incident will be 


more than commonly interesting in yiew of the fact 
that Mr. Raymond will then produce for the first 


time a new play by Mr. A. C. Gunter, entitled (and 
what a title!) “*Fresh. the American.’”’ Mr. Ray- 
mond will appear in the character of F. N. Fresh, 
Esq., who is without doubt a typical American. He 
will be supported by Miss Laura Don and a numer- 
ous company. The action of the play takes place 


in the years 1878 and 1879; its scenes are laid in 
Nice, Naples, and Cairo. 


At the Union-Square Theatre to-morrow 


night, the last performance of ‘ The Creole” will 
be given, and on Tuesday evening a revival of that 
brilliant play ‘*‘ The Danicheffs’’ will be effected. 
Miss Jewett’s original part in ‘*‘ The Danicheffs”’ 
will, on this occasion, be taken by Miss Harrison, 
Mr. O’Neil’s by Mr. F. de Belleville, Mr. Floyd’s by 
Mr. Walden Ramsay, and Miss Morant’s by Mrs. 


Phillips. Mr. C. R. Thorne, Jr., will, of course, ap- 


pear in his fine characterization of Osip. ‘ The 
anicheffs” will, in ail likelihood, be kept upon the 
stage two weeks, and will be followed by Mr. A. R. 
Cazauran’s adaptation of Albert Dilpit’s drama, 
** Le Fils de Coralie.’’ Mr. Thorne. Miss Jewett, and 
Miss Rose Eytinge will have parts in the new play. 


Some trouble arose in the beginning of the 
week apropos of Signor Salvini's appearance 


among the actors for the Poe fund, and for a while 


it seemed as though Signor Salvini might be pre- 
vented from taking part in the performance; but 
the great Italian artist, who, like all cultivated 
foreigners, is warmly interested in the personality 
of the illustrious American poet, insisted upon ap- 
earing, and will, therefore, certainly appear. Te 
a curious coincidence, by the way, that Poe’s 


family came from an Italian source, that an Italian 


actor and an Italian singer are among those who 
will help to honor his memorial, and that Gen. Di 


Cesnola, also an Italian, will receive the bas-relief 
when it is completed. As to the money which 
was raised last season for the memorial— 
about $8,000—that is now safely under the 
charge of the Mallory Brothers. Nearly all the 
actors who are to perform on next Friday have ex- 
pressed a desire to do so and a sympathetic inter- 
estin the object of the performance. It would 


certainly be unwise for any actor to allow himself 
to be forced into an aftair of this sort, for the finest 


quality of good-nature is not worth honest inde- 
pendence. Poe has always had his strong friends 
and foolish detractors—it is his friends alone who 
wish to honor his memory at this late day. The 
performance on Friday will begin at 1 o’clock and 
will end at 5:30. e following is the complete 
ge meer arranged for the day: Music 

y Gilmore’s Band; recitation of ‘The 


Bells,” by Mr. Charles Roberts, Jdr.; ; 
J. ‘f. Raymond and’ Mrs. McKee Rankin 
in “Betsy Baker;” Mr. McKee Rankin and 
Mr. W. E. Sheridan in the second act of “Still 
Waters;’”’ Mr. Locke Richardson in recitations; 
Signor Tagliapietra ina solo; Miss Clara Morris, 
Mrs. Eldridge, and Mr. Whiffen in the sleep-walking 
scene from ** Macbeth;’’ Signor Hesselbrink in a 
violin solo; Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Tearle, Miss Coghlan, 
and others in the screen scene from ** School for 
Scandal,” Miss Kate Field in a song; Signor Sal- 
viniin the second act of ‘ Sullivan;” Miss Nellie 


Holbrook in Poe readings; the Hatton Quartet, who 


will sing Poe’s poem, “ A Dream Within a Dream,” 


set to music by Caryl Florio: Agnes Robertson and 
others in scenes from ‘‘ Colleen Bawn:” Miss Cath- 
erine Lewis in scenes from ‘‘ Olivette,” and Mr. J. 
T. Raymond in the last act of ** Colonel Sellers.”’ 


MURDER OF A CLERGYMAN. 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 5.—On Thursday last, at 


Mountain Home, Ala., near Mussel Shoals, Robert 


Letson shot William Davidson and the Rey. J. M, 
Pickens, killing the latter instantly. Letson first 
assaulted Davidson on the public road, when Mr. 
Pickens interfered to prevent bloodshed, though 
having no interest in the quarrel. Letson, after 
shooting Davidson, turned and deliberately shot 
Mr. Pickens. Davidson’s wound is serious and he 
may not recover. Mr. Pickens was a minister of 
the Campbellite Church, well-educated and highly 


respected. He was the Greenback candidate for 
Governor at the November election. 


NEW-YORK’S WORLD'S FAIR 


a 
THE COMMISSION URGING ITS 
CLAIMS TO SUPPORT. 

A NOTABLE GATHERING IN DELMONICO’sS— 
THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
SUBSCRIBED OF THE NECESSARY MILLION 
—PARTIAL LIST OF THE SUBSCRIBERS— 
SOME SANGUINE FIGURING. 


About 150 gentlemen responded to an invi- 
tation from the United States International Com- 
mission of 1888 to meet Gen. Grant in Delmonico’s 
last evening, the object of the gathering being to 
afford the commission an opportunity to urge upon 
the public the claims of the proposed Exposition to 
general support. Among those present were Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, Postmaster Edward T. Tobey, of 
Boston; George R. Blanchard, Vice-President 
of the Erie Railway; Robert Tannabill, 
President of the Cotton Exchange; Park 
Commissioner Andrew H. Green, James and 
Jesse Seligman, the bankers; Sinclair 
Tousey, W. W. Shippen, Woodbury Langdon, Le 
Grand B. Cannon, Brayton Ives, ex-President of the 
Stock Exchange; E. W. Stoughton, ex-Minister to 
Russia; J. B. Cornell, the iron man; Frederick A. 
Potts, late candidate for Governor of New-Jersey; 
Roswell G. Rolston, President of the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company; J. Pierpont Morgan, 
James H. Rutter, Vice-President of the New- 
York Central Railroad; Cornelius M. Bliss, 
Jonathan Edwards, Collector Merritt, J. 
W. Simonton, manager of the Associated 
Press; Gen. Di Cesnola, Col. Dexter A. Hawkins, 
Consul Joseph C. Tracy, of Peru; Wheeler 
H. Peckham, F. L. Talcott, the Rev. Dr. J. P. New- 
man, Park Commissioner Salem H. Wales, W. A. 
Cole, ex-President of the Produce Exchange; John 
P. Townsend, Lewis May, Thomas Barbour, Com- 
modore C. K. Garrison, W. H. Guior, the steam- 
ship owner; Gen. Clinton B. Fiske, Public Admin- 
istrator Algernon 8S. Sullivan, ex-Park Commissioner 
Henry G. Stebbins, Franklin Edson, ex-President of 
the Produce Exchange; Charles Lanier, W. A. 
Wheelock, J. P. Wenman, ex-Park Commissioner; 


Postmaster James, George Jones, George W. De- 


bevoise, Charles L. Tiffany, John H. Draper, Daniel 


P. Appleton, Alfred M. Hoyt, A. P. K. Safford, 
José F. de Navarro, Morris K. Jesup, Bryce Gray, 
William E. Dodge. Jr., General Manager Frank 
Thomson, of the Pennsylvania Central, J. S. T. 
Stranahan, the Rev. Dr. S. Irenzus Prime, Joseph 8S. 


Stout, W. J. Hutchinson, Cornelius Delamater, the 


Rey. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, ex-Congressman 


Benjamin A. Willis, the Rev. Dr. William M. Tay- 


lor, the Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., Henry Rem- 
sen, ex-Alderman John J. Morris, J. Harsen 
Rhoades, Commissioner of Deeds William Laim- 
beer, Henry K. McHarg, Francis N. Bangs, Alderman 
Wells, Sheppard Knapp, Albert L. Coolidge, of Bos- 


ton; W. D. Voorhees, Edward L, Carey, District 


Attorney Daniel G. Rollins, ex-Commissioner of 
Jurors Douglass Taylor, W. E. Conner, ex-Gov. 
D. H. Chamberlain, H. E. Maynard, J. Rhinelander 
Dillon, Henry B. Laidlaw, Noah Brooks, Parke 
Godwin, DeWitt C. Lawrence, William Heath, the 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Clapp, John H. Flagler, O. H. Bald- 
win, James McCreery, William H. Fogg, Wil- 
liam Allen Butler, Gen. Charles A. Carleton, 
Thomas Nast, Col. Meyer Asch, Commissioner of 


Docks Jacob Vanderpoel, ex-Goy. Crawford, of 


Kansas; Edward H. Kent, Henry Day, Edward 
Therer, Consul-General of Turkey ; Edward M. Arch- 
ibald, Consul-General of Great Britian; Edmond 
Breuil, Consul-General of France; Don Manuel de 
la Cueva, Vice Consul-General of Spain; Salvador 
de Mendonca, Consul-General of Brazil; Henri M. 
Braem, Danish Consul; George A. Phillips, Consul of 
Venezuela; D. de Castro, Consul-General of,Chili; 
Demetrius N. Botassi, Consul-General of Greece; 


Christian Bors, Consul-General of Sweden; Gen. 
N. M. Curtis, Surveyor Graham, EB. N. Sperry, Post- 


master of New-Haven; N. Bird Spencer, Mayor of 
Passaic: William Lummis, Henry Clair, of the 
Metropolitan Hotel; Henry F. Gillig, of the Ameri- 
can Exchange in Europe; Charles Watrous, Presi- 
dent Barnard, S. V. White, Lawson N. Fuller, 
Henry Clews, and many others. 

At 8:50 o’clock Gen. Grant led tne procession 
into the large dining hall on the second floor, es- 
corted by Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss. After ali had 


been seated Mr. Bliss arose, and, amid great ap- 


plause, named Gen. Grant as the presiding officer 
of the meeting. Gen. Grant said: “Gentlemen, I 
could not, if I were to try, present to you the ob- 
ject of this calithis evening any betterthan you 
now it, each and all of you, nor yet nearly so 
well as the gentlemen whom I will call upon. 
First, therefore, I will proceed to call upon Mr. A. 
s. Sullivan, who will present to you:the object of 
this call.”” [Applause. ° 
Mr. Sullivan said that in face of such an assom- 


blage he was impressed with the conviction that 


there was a unity of public spirit in New-York 
which would place the Metropolis of the New 
World in a place in history beyond that occupied 
by any other capital. He sketched the career of 
the commission, and urged those present to ratify 
their action in selecting as President Ulysses 
s. Grant, a® man charac- 
ter and greatest achievements—the Ameri- 
ean of Americans. [Great Saget He 


claimed that the Finance Committee could not 
be surpassed by any other 25 menin the United 


States. He deprecated the objection that had been 


made that the commission had not been selected 
by the stockholders. That would, he claimed, be 
proper —, in case the enterprise was a private 
one, organized for the purpose of making money. 
Being a national project the United States had 
the right to name the commission. Otherwise 
forei nations could not be induced to recognize 
it. He was in favor of small subscriptions and 


numerous ones, so that ever person who would 
be benetited, rich and poor, might have a personal 


interest in the success of the Exposition. It was, 


he continued, intended to make it the largest, the 
most perfect, and the most beautiful Exposition 
ever held. The site was quite practicable and well 
adapted to the purposes of the Fair. The subject 
of ways and means was progressing in a prac- 
tical way more ip ed than ever at- 
tended any previous similar enterprise, and 
from foreign nations the most encouraging 


assurances were being received. The time was 
ple the cost would be one-third less than at 


am 

Philadelphia, and the number of probable visitors 
twice, and possibly four times, as great. The 
speaker did not hesitate to predict that subscribers 
would receive not only their money back buta 
handsome profit. [Applause.] A prominent steam- 
shipman had expressed the opinion that the exist- 
ing lines would not be able to provide accommoda- 
tions for the rush from abroad. Reasons enough 
hada been given to stimulate the people of New- 
York to rally around Gen. Grant and make the 
Exhibition worthy of him and of the country. 
[Applause.| The question was, “ Would they do 
it?” (Applause. } 

Chairman Grant then introduced the Hon. E. W. 
Stoughton, who said that he belonged to a pro- 
fession which contributes nothing to any great en- 
prise except speech, and oftentimes poor speech at 
that. His first reason for possessing great faith in 
the success of this enterprise was due to the fact 
thet the commission was lead by a man who 
never failed—[applause]—a man who never 


would fail, That man was followed by the men 


who when Fort Sumter was fired upon rallied 


here in New-York and pronounced the Union to 
be a nation, and not an aggregation of States. 
With such a leader and such a following he had 
faith that the enterprise would succeed. Mr. 
Stoughton was surprised to hear the pre- 
vious speaker say that Gen. Grant had _be- 
come a citizen of New-York. He was a citizen 


of the United States, the greatest citizen in the 
United States, and more loyed by more men than 


any man in the States, and for cause. [Prolonged 
applause.] This was a grand and noble purpose, 
having for its end the bringing together under one 
roof, from all quarters of the earth, all that 
was most beautiful and instructive in art, 
all that was most useful, all that was 
marvelous andi labor-saving in machinery, 
there under one roof, an endless variety of treas- 
ures would be collected to be examined by mil- 


lions of visitors, One such Exhibition would be of 
more service to the people of the United States in 


imparting information than all the books that 
could be written and published and read ten times 
over. The enterprise must be national to be 
successful. New-York was a national City. 
The speaker claimed to be the oungest 
of the stalwart group about him, yet 
he had seen New-York grow froma population of 
275,000. He did not mean to say, however, that he 
had contributed to its growth in the least. [Laugh- 


ter.] He had seen New-York grow in wealth until 
it was fast becoming the financial centre of the 


T r $ 
world, New-York, then, being a national City, 
could extend a national welcome to exhibitors 
through its head. who himself had been wel- 
comed throughout the world. Even if the Expo- 
sition had not the authority of Congress, no 
nation, the speaker thougnt, would despise invita- 
tions to come unto us with Gen. Grant at our head. 
It had been said that this enterprise would surpass 
all other exhibitions. Of course it would. Ameri- 


cans were intelligent enough to know when 


they surpassed all others, and were honest 
enough to state it. (Laughter.}) In the mat- 
ter of machinery Americans could show 
more posteorun than any other eople. 
the exhibitions of London, Paris, and Philadelphia 
showed this. The power loom was a single in- 
stance of the wonderful ingenuity of Americans. 
Our progress in machinery for the p Be 25 years was 
something in which Americans were justified in 
feeling a pride. The speaker had no doubt that 


the commission would succeed in raising the four 


or five millions necessary after the first contribution 
of one million. [Applause. 

Gen. Grant called upon Gen. McClellan, but as 
he did not answer, Mr. William E° Dodge was 
asked to speak. He said that when this Exhibition 
was first proposed it appeared to him that it was 
too short a time since the Centennial Exhibition 
for the organization of a great and successful Fair 
in New-York. But time passed rapidly, and by the 
time this Exposition was ready some seven years 


would have intervened. Those who lived to see 
it opened would doubtless be ready to ap- 


preciate its wonders. The American peo- 
ple were justly famed for their ~ in- 
genuity, but he thought that, as _ this 
was to be an international Exposition, we wanted 
the people of other countries to come here with 
their inventions and products, not merely to vie 
with us as rivals, but to show us_ what they had 
been doing while we show them what we as a peo- 
ple have done. The changes of the last quarter of 


a century had been wonderful, and the interest ex: 
‘cited by them had been increasing steadily, Those 


of the purest 


February 


who attend international sitions 100 years 
hence see of which our generation 
had never dreamed. He hoped that as Americans 
we as apeople would be sufficiently interested to 
make this Exposition a great success. There should 
be no want of funds to make it a success, and he 
felt quite sure there would not be. 

Mr. C. N. Bliss, a member of the commission, 
said that, although the commission had only been 
at work on its plans about three weeks, it was 
oor, within about three to six days that any effort 
had been made to secure subscriptions. They had 
not been made even then in any direct way 
by canvassers or agents, but through members of 
the Finance Committee acting individually from 
time to time in gauging the feelings of their par- 
ticular neighbors and friends. They had up to 
last night received subscriptions agere- 
gating $322,500, to be applied toward the 
first million of dollars which it was found necessary 
for the commission to raise before transacting any 
legal business. Arrangements kad been made for 
consulting with all the various transportation com- 

anies, and as had already been announced the 

New-York Central Railroad Company had sub- 
scribed $250,000, dependent upon the full 
amount being raised. Committees wero also 
negotiating with the Pennsylvania, Erie, New- 
York and New-Haven, and other roads, from whom 
it was expected that about $1,000,000 would be re- 
ceived. It had been suggested that perhaps 100 in- 
dividuals or firms in New-York could be readily 
found who would subscribe $10,000 each, and 200 
others $5,000 each, making up $2,000,000. A por- 
tion of the $322.500 subscribed had been given in 
view of that plan being carried out. Among these 
subscribers wery: 
H. B. Claflin 
J. W. Seli 
Hatch & 

Thomas Barbour... 
W. A. Wheelock.... 
W.H. Vanderbilt... 
Andrew Carnegie.. 
Augustus Schell.... 


$10,000|George Ehret $15,000 
10,000/D. G. Yuengling.... 15,000 
10,000|J. B. & J. M. Cornell 10,000 
10,000|Iron Steam-boat Co. 10,000 
10,000|F. L. Talcott..... +. 5,000 
10,000; No name oe - 6 
5,000/Thomas Rutter 
6,000| W. L. Strong.. 
James H. Rutter.... 5,000) W. H. Guion.. 
G. G. Ha 5,000|C, N,. Bliss 
Ww 5,000|J. P. Townsend 
5,000! James Talcott 
5,000|J. H. Deane 
6,000, No name 
$,000| Rev. J. P. Newman. 
Haines Brothers..., 2,000/A. 8. Sullivan 
Thomas McElrath... 1,000\C. Schlesinger 
Uriah Welsh 1,000|D. G. Crosby.. 
Jacob Wendell 2,500/S. A. Haines... 
L. Fleischman... 1,000 /H. G. Stebbins 
R, L. Edwards 1,000/F. White. 
Clinton B. Fisk’s A. S. Sullivan’s book 
| (names withheld), 95,000 
60,000 . 


Mr. F. L. Talcott was the next speaker. He said 
he had been delegated to show by figures that the 
Exposition would pay itvestors a handsoms 
dividend. The Philadelphia buildings cost 
$5,245,000. he New-York buildings would be 
one-quarter larger, and would cost not ex- 


ceeding $4,000,000. The Philadelphia receipts 
were $8,000,000 from a population in and 
around Philadelphia of 800,000, The population 
in and around New-York being 2,000,000, the re- 
ceipts would consequently be $20,000,000. The ex- 
— of the Philadelphia Exhibition. covering 
our years, were $3,240,000, and as the prepa- 
rations for the New-York Exhibition would 
cover only two years they would not 
exceed half that sum. The number of 
visitors to the Centennial per day averaged 


7,000. The visitors to the New-York Exhibition 


would reach from 100,000 to 200,000 per day. It 
was consequently apparent that there would bea 
very large margin for profit. The commission had 
the indorsement of one of the ablest financiers 
the world ever produced—John Sherman. In con- 
clusion, the speaker called upon all present to help 
the work along, and makeit the grandest success 
on record. 


Mr. Lewis May here sprang a motion upon the 


meeting that subscriptions be taken up at once. It 


was declared to be carried, whereupon Mr. May 
went around distributing cards for signature 
among the assemblage. This movement was the 
signal for such a_ general outpouring that 
Gen. Grant arose and requested all to 
remain and partake of the hospitalities of 
the commission. It was not, he said, intended 
to ask for subscriptions at the meeting, but merely 


to explain the condition and prospects of the pro- 
posed Exposition. Nobody should, therefore, feel 


any delicaey about not responding to Mr. May’s 
call. Subscriptions were announced of $5,000 each 
from William E. Dodge, Frederick A. Potts, and 
James F. Sutton, and the assemblage adjourned to 
the adjoining room, where an excellent collation 
had been spread. 

Just before the close of business on the Stock 
Exchange yesterday, the President rapped for 
order, and requested the members to remain after 


the gong sounded for the purpose of listening to a 


delegation from the World’s Fair Commission, who 
desired to present the claims of that project to 
them with a view to soliciting subscriptions. At 
3:05 o’clock Messrs. Henry G. Stebbins and Freder- 
ick L. Talcott, the representatives of the commis- 
sion, marched into the Exchange. Only the scrub- 
bing women and the watchman on duty were there 
to greet them. 


MR. VENNOR EXPLALNS, 


—— 
HE SAYS HIS JANUARY THAW WAS CROWDED 


OUT OF THE MONTH, AND MAKES SOME 
MORE GUESSES. 

Mr. Henry G. Vennor, of Montreal, has 

written the following letter to the Albany Argus 


under date of Feb. 1. 


“When the rain-storms arrived on the 2tst ult. 


at so many points, I thought surely the predicted 
break in the Winter was at hand, but in this I was 
mistaken. The non-arrival of this thaw, however, 
is not a very serious flaw in my general predictions, 
for it was not a ‘January thaw,’ but a February 
one that I directed special attention to. The fact 
is that January has been even more severe than I 
predicted, and the thaw has by this severe weather 


been crowded out of the month. This realiy is the 
only noticeable ‘hitch’ which has yet occurred this 


season in my almanao. Every year I expect to 


have to record a miss or two, particularly when I 
attempt such detail as I have this Winter. Surely 
no one will bind me to the exact letter in such ex- 
periments as mine, and when I explain that my pre- 
dictions for this Winter were penned and handed 
to my publishers as long ago as September last. It 
isthe general character of the Winter I endeavor 
to sketch accurately; and if the thaw yet arrives 
and embraces aconsiderable portion of February 


and is afterward followed by another period of 


severe and wintry weather toward and into March, 
I will be perfectly satisfied—not with myself, but 
with my almanac for 1881.” 

He also makes the following additional guesses, 
as appears from the Montreal Gazette of the 3d 
inst.: **Mr. Vennor states that the entry of Feb- 
ruary of last year (1880) was fully as severe as has 
been that of the present month, and that the De- 
cember of 1879 was much more severe than the De- 
cember of this season. January of 1880, however, 


was a mild month and the very opposite of the Jan- 


uary of 1881. Upon the principle of general com- 

ensation and from the fact of our having now had 
n succession two months of severe weather, Mr. 
Vennor is strongly of the opinion that the present 
month will give us the thaw predicted in his alma- 
nac. In this he alludes to a rapid disappearance of 
snow and sleighing over a very large area, and a 
return of Winter and of stormy weather toward 
the latter portion of this month and fore part of 
March. He thinks another ‘blizzard’ and cold term 


will travel over the United States shortly after the 
entry of March, and that destructive gales will visit 
New-York, Boston, and other points durivg the last 
quarter of the present month,” 


THE COMING BALLS. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE MARTHA WASHING- 
TON RECEPTION AND THE ARION BALL. 


Judging from the preparations being made 


for the seventh Martha Washington reception, to 
be given at the Academy of Music, on Wednesday 
evening next, the St. John’s Guild will reap a 
worthy benefit, and those who participate in the 
reception will find it in every way equal to its 


predecessors. The boxes are all sold to people 


whose presence will add to the success of the re- 


ception, Gen. Grant and Mayor Grace will be 
among the occupants of prominent boxes. Bern- 
stein will conduct the music for dancing, and 
the promenade music will be under 
the baton of Wering.. The Executive Com- 
mittee are: Dr. William Thurman, Chairman; 
Mr. Lawson B. Bell, Vico-Chairman; Mr. John P. 
Faure, Treasurer; Mr. Jasper T. Goodwin, Secre- 


tary, and Messrs. William H. Wyley, H. H. Truman, 
John W. Weed, F. F. Vanderveer, and John T, 


Tjams. Gen. Lloyd Aspinwall isthe Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, and has the assistance, 
among others, of the Hon. Erastus Brooks, the Hon. 
Delano C. Calvin, Dr. F. H. Hamilton, Gen. Lewis 
Richmond, the Hon. J. Nelson Tappan, Gen. Alex- 
ander Shaler, Dr. M. A. Pallen, and Messrs. L. M. 
Bates, C. C. Higgins, John M. Pinckney, and John 
D. Townsend. The Floor Committee has for Chair- 
man Mr. Artnur Sherwood. Among his assistants 


are Messrs. G. M. Spier, Jr., Haughwout Howe, 
Wendell Goodwin, Herbert P. Brown, E. 8. Law- 


s ‘J 
rence, Mortimer Osborn, Augustus Emery, Hewell 
B. Woodworth, and C. A. Coombe. 

The sale of boxes for the grand masquerade ball 
of the Arion Society takes place at Arion Hall to- 
morrow. Madison-Square Garden is being recon- 
structed, and all will be in readiness for the event, 
which takes place on Feb. 21. The management 
claim that at least $25,000 will be expendedin get- 


ting up the details of the procession and perfecting 
the inner decoration of the building, On the 


Fourth-avenue side of the garden will be erected 
a magnificent Moorish castle, two stories high, with 
a baleony and _ wide terrace in front. Two large 
staircases will lead from the balcony to the 
floor of the garden. The numerous pillars sup- 
porcine the roof of the immense building will 
e decorated with evergreens and fiowers. and 
arches of palms will connect them at the tops, 
ducing the effect of an immense paim garden. 
The space in front of the boxes will be filled with 


natural flowers. The grand procession will start 


from the windows of the castle, pass along the 


terrace, under the arches of the '' Alhambra," and 
down the broad staircases to the dancing floor. 
It is expected to number over 1,500 persons and to 
represent nearly ail the nations of the world. 

he preparations for the Liederkranz ball are 
almost completed, and the members of the Lieder- 
kranz Society are confident that it will be the best 
of their many entertainments. It will take place 
in the Academy of Music, on Thursday, Feb. 17, 


. fren 


SUING HER LAWYER, 

About 10 years ago Mrs. Harriet A. Robin- 
son, of Peekskill, commenced a suit for divorce 
from her husband, Eugene N. Robinson, but before 
the suit was settled he compromised with her by 


making no defense, and gave her 000 i: 
and stocks. Ail this she paced in the hands of hex 


attorney, Mr. Edward Wells, of Peekskill, desirise 
him to invest the same in good securities. He 


ro- 


* 


the property and made a number of investments, 
Dut ane olaans now that he has made no settlement 
with her, but ouny. cavers accountings or state- 
ments of what he done. She brought the case 
before Justice J..O. Dykman, hold @ special 
term of the Supreme Court, at White Plains, yes- 
terday, on a motion fora full accounting of her 
estate. Mr. Wells puts in an answer that he fol- 
lowed the lady’s instructions fully, made invest- 
ments which he considered first class, and has paid 
her the full income. He claims that owing to the 
depreviation in real estate, and by the foreclosure 
of several first mortgages on property on which he 
held second mortgages, the sales in the latter cases 
barely covering the first mortgages, he had lost con- 
siderable money. He had acted in perfect good 
faith in all the affairs, as he would prove. The case 
was adjourned till next Saturday.* Mr. Eugene N. 
Robinson was at one time a large speculator and 
cattle-dealer in this City. 
ee 


TWO DANGEROUS BARRELS. 


—_—_—_.>__—_—_ 
TRYING TO SHIP BLASTING CARTRIDGES 
CHARGED WITH NITRO-GLYCERINE. 

A truckman brought to Pier No. 35 East 
River at noon yesterday two barrels which he de- 
sired to ship on board the Bridgeport steamer as 
freight. The barrels were marked ‘Waterbury, 
Conn.,” and bore no name orother address. There 
was neither the name of the shipper nor the con- 
signee on the shipping receipt presented by the 
truckman, and these unusual circumstances ren- 
dered the freight clerk suspicious. He questioned 


the truckman, who said he had been employed by a 
stranger to bring the barrels to the pier, and he 
claimed to be entirely ignorant of their contents. 
The clerk refused to receive them as freight unless 
he was made aware of their contents, and, with the 
consent of the truckman, he stove in the head of 
one of the barrels, and thrusting in his hand drew 
forth a large blasting cartridge charged with nitro- 
glycerine. The other barrel was filled 
with similar cartridges packed in loose 
wood shavings. When this discovery was mado 
known to the employes on the dock the utmost 
consternation prevailed, and the truckman was 
ordered to place the barrels on his truck and drive 
away as rapidly as possible. The movements of 
the truckman were hurried by the affrighted clerk 
and the dock laborers, and in a few moments 
he had disappeared up South-street with his 
dangerous load much to the relief of those 
onthe wharf. Shortly before 3 o’clock a licensed 
vendor’s wagon. No. 3,474, driven by a rou. ap- 
peared on the wharf with the idential barrels, to 
ship which another attempt was made, but it 
proved unsuccessful. The clerk asked the youth 
where he had obtained his load, and the driver 
said a strange man had met him in the street 
and hired him to cart the barrels to the 
wharf, assisted to load them on the wagon, 
and paid him in advance for the job. The clerk 
told him to take his precious freight away or he 
would be arrested, and at the same time sent a 
messenger fora policeman. The driver thereupon 
took to his heels, and was out of sight before Patrol- 
man Vail, of the steam-boat squad, arrived. The 
officer, on learning what had occurred. drove the 
wagon with the two barrels of explosives 
to Police Head-quarters. Its arrival there 
caused as much consternation among the officers 
as its appearance did on the wharf. F gna a 
dent Walling ordered the stuff to be t#ken to the 
head-quarters of the Fire Department, in Mercer- 
street, where the officer reported his seizure to 
Chief Shay. The latter directed the officer 
to convey them with all possible speed 
to the Battery and deliver them to Capt. 


Farrell, in command of the fire-boat William F. 


Havemeyer. Chief Shay sent a written order to 
Capt. Farrell, directing him to immediately remove 
the barrels to the depot for seized combustibles on 


Black Tom, an island off the Jersey shore, nearlv 


opposite Communipaw. These instructions were 
earried out, and bv nightfallthe innocent-looking 
barrels with their dangerous contents were placed 
where they could do the least possible harm. The 
horse and wagon abandoned by the youth who 


brought the explosives to the wharf the second 

time remain in the hands of the Police. 

- i ———- 

MATTHEWS INDORSED BY DEMOCRATS. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, Feb. 5.—At a regular 

meeting of the Cleveland Bar Association, to-day, 

the following preamble and resolution were offered 


by Mr. Arnold Green, (Democrat,) formerly Clerk 
of the Ohio Supreme Court, and were unanimously 


adopted: 


Whereas, The name of the Hon. Stanley Matthews 
has been sent to the Senate of the United States for 
confirmation asan Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court; and 

Whereas, In view of his great ability and superior 
attainments as a lawyer, and for his stainless personal 
character, we regard his nomination by the President 
as one highly appropriate to be made; and 

Whereas, It is our opinion, without reference to 
party politics, that he should be confirmed; therefore 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Cleveland 
Bar Association, composed of persons of both political 
parties, hereby unanimously request our Senators in 
Congres to use every exertion and honorable effort to 
secure his confirmation. 

a 


IMPORTANT DECISION IN ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING—EHDISON BEATEN. 
The Patent Office has just decided against 


Edison in an important interferencecase which has 


been on trial for some time past. 


Soon after Mr. Edison turned his attention to the 
Electric Light, it was announced that he had 
“solved the whole problem,” and had invented a 
perfect lamp, which would very soon be used in 
the place of gas, for purposes of illumination. This 
lamp was soon after patented, and its novel features 


consisted of what is known as the thermostatic 


regulator. 


It was claimed on behalf of the United States 
Electric Lighting Company that Mr. Maxim had in- 
vented the same lamp before Mr. Edison, and an 
application was filed, which was put into interfer- 
ence with Edison’s patent. 

The case was very strenuously contested, and 


was argued in December last. The Examiner of in- 
terferences has decided that Edison was not the first 


inventor, and that the patent must be issued to the 


United States Electric Lighting Company. 

Thisis the famous platinum lamp which created 
such a panic in gas stocks about two years ago, 
and sent the stock of the Edison Company up to an 
almost fabulous figure. It is claimed by the United 
States Company that other important contests re- 


lating to incandescent lighting will now be decided 


in its favor, as it was the first in the field in this 
country. 





ie 
TUESDAY’S FIRE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
BURNING OF THE KEYSTONE PORTABLE FORGE com-” 
PANY’S BUILDINGS. 
(By Telegraph.) 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 5, 1881. 


Herring & 0o., No. 251 Broadway, New-York; 
We have just removed safe from ruins of 


Keystone Portable Forge Company’s buildings; 
opened; contents preserved. FARREL & CO. 
— Exchange. 








REASONS WHY He 
BENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTERS 
Are preferred to all other Porous Plasters or External 


Remedies, 


FIRST. 

Because they possess all the mertt of the strengthening 
porous plaster, and contain in addition thereto the 
newly discovered powerful and active vegetable combt- 
nation which acts with increased rubefacient stimulat- 
ing, sedative, and counter-irritant effects. 


SECOND, 


Because they are a genuine pharmaceutical prepara- 


tion, and so recognized by the profession. 
THIRD. 
Because they are the only plasters which relieve pain 
at once. 
FOURTH. 
Because they will positively cure diseases which 
other remedies will not even relieve. 


FIFTH, 


Because over 6,000 physicians and druggists have 


voluntarily testified that they are superior to all other 
plasters or medicines for external use. 
SIXTH. 


Because the manufacturers have received the only 
medals ever given for Porous Plasters. 


BENSON’S CAPCINE PLASTERS. 


CAUTION AGAINST IMITATIONS, 

The strongest evidence of the true value of this 
remedy lies in the fact of its having been imitated by 
unscrupulous individuals, wno seek to deceive the 
public by oRertig articles under similar sounding 
names. Be not misled, they are totally unlike in their 
action or effect, and are calculated to injure the excel- 
lent nea eon of the genuine. See that the word 


CAPCINE is correctly spelled on the label. All drug- 
gists keep them. Price, 25 cents.—Advertisement. 


Have You Rasu, Ircu, or any species of skin 
disease? Why not remove the cause—Blood Poison— 


by absorption through the use of the only common- 
sense doctor. Dr. HOLMAN’s PaD and auxiliaries? For 
sale by all first-class druggists.—Advertisement. 


Seat-skry_Sacquts and Dolmans, Fur-lined Cir- 
culars and Wraps; large stock offered at retail; splen- 
did chance to purchase reliable fashionable furs cheap. 
SHAYNE, wholesale fur manufacturer, No. 103 Prince- 
st., west of Broadway.— Advertisement. ~ 


Winchester’s Hypophosphites 


Will cure Consumption, Coughs, Weak Lungs, Bron- 
chitis, and General Debility. stablished 21 years.— 
Advertisement. ib 


For stnkrxe spells, fits, dizziness i 
low spirits, rely ce Bae By, tiexiness, Daipttation —_ 


This isto certify that I have been 
kidney complaint of many creat at 


CLARK JOHNSON’S INDIAN BLOOD SYRUB, 
DAVID BRADLEY, No, 64 Front-st., Saratoga, N.Y. . 
a een 


Rupture Radically Cured. — Dr. Marsh’s 
bane pn eee Bao only safe, ——— sve: 40 years’ prac- 
ex: ence, Only Office No. * posite 

St. Paul's Church. ne 


rr 
Earl & Wilson’ x - 
ah & SS cheew * erape of, Mens 
every where. 
Oe 


Hs tok | nuns “ARAiESIN™ Goes Boo at 6 Mosars 


—] ertain Reliet and Cure. 

pet uPEeneeeaHAR’ and the only Dee aE RTAN 
known to the 1 eee ta eg 35 years yg te his 
further apy’ be consulted as follows: At his Branch 


Broadway, New- ys, Mondays, and 
Tuesdays of each week, kK, With photographic 
likenesses of bad cases before and after cure, is mailed 
to those who send 10 cents. 


Beauntifal Finger-Nails. 


COMFORTABLE FEET. 

Dr. J. PARKER PRAY, Surgeon-Chiro ist, Ameri- 
ca’s first Manicure. Finger-Nails beautifled for $1; 14 
visits, $10, Biting, Laoag and brittle nails cured. Four 
lady assistants. Corns horoughly removed, 50c. each. 
In-growing nails and bunions cured: no pain. The 
best nail 7 teag’ cosmetics, files, scissors, &c. Lowest 

rices. Offices, No. 42 West 23d-st., near Stern Bros.’ 

ours daily, 8A. M.to6P.M. Established 1868. 

— 


If xou_ Want to get Rid of Dyspepsia, 
Diarrhea, Colics, Fever and Ague, and all disoraers of 
the digestive organs, take before each meal half a 
wine-glassful of ANGOSTURA BITTERS. But be sure 
oan the genuine article, manufactured by Dr. J. G. 
B, SIEGERT & SONS. 


I 
** Alderney Brand.” 


BUY ALWAYS CONDENSED MILE. 


DIBD. 


BLACKBURN.—On Friday, Feb. 4, Mary J. Biack- 
BURN, aged 31 years. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral on Monday, Feb. 7, at 1 P. M., from the residence 


of her brother, R. S. Blackburn, No, 124 Avenue D. 


BOGART.—On Friday, Feb. 4, of malarial fever, 
LEONARD HaZELTINE, only son of Frank and Belle Lane 
Bogart, seen 2 years 4 months and 26 days. 

neral services at 4 o’clock on eo afternoon, 
Feb. 6, at the residence of his parents, No. 231 West 
126th-st. Interment Monday. Relatives and friends 
are invited to attend. 

CARTER.—In Jersey City, Feb. 4, 1881, CHARLES C, 
CARTER, aged 53 years. 

Funeral from his late residence, No. 269 3d-st., Mon- 
day.11A.M, Interment at Easton, Penn. 

CORBETT.—Saturday, Feb. 5, of diphtheria, ETHEL 
PHELPS, daughter of Mary A. and Otis Corbett, in the 
6th year of her aga. 

Funeral private. 

DODGE.—Suddenly, on Wednesday, Feb. 2, of con- 
gestion of the brain, in the 26th year of his age, Har- 
RINGTON MAPEs, son Of Mary Mapes Dodge and the late 
Willlam Dodge. 

Funeral services wili be held atthe Church of the 
Messiah, Park-av. and 34th-st..on Sunday, Feb. 6, at 2 
o’clock. Relatives and friends of the family are in- 
vited to attend without further notice, It Kindly 
reauested that no flowers be sent. 

HASBROUCK.—Suddenly, at Dobb’s Ferry, Feb. 4 
EmMA ARCHER, wife of Joseph Hasbrouck, D., and 
daughter of the late Steven Archer. 

Funeral services at her late residence, Monday, Feb. 
7, on arrival of train leaving Grand Central 1:05 P. M. 

HOLMES.—On Friday afternoon, Feb. 4, KirT1E HALE, 
only child of Kate R. and Robert B. Hoimes, aged 2 
years and 4 months, 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral services at the residence of her parents, No. 59 
East 55th-st., on Monday morning, Feb. 7, at 11 o’clock. 


Interment private. Friends are kindly requested not 
to send flowers. 

LAWRENCE.—At his residence, No. 37 East 2ist-st., 
on Saturday morning, Feb. 5, RicHARD LAWRENCE, in 
the 70th year of his age. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral from Calvary Church, 4th-av. and 2ist-st., on 
Monday, Feb. 7, at 9:30 A. M. It is requested that no 


flowers be sent. 
LEHMAIER.—At Cincinnati, on Wednesday, Feb. 2, 


Marcvs B., son of Ben. and Lena Lehmaier, in the 28th 
year of his age, 


Relatives and friends are invited to attend his fu- 
neral from the residence of his uncle, Martin H. Leh- 
mesier, iO. 70 West 47th-st.,.on Sunday, Feb. 6, at 10 
o’clock. 

LEWIS.—Suddenly, ABRaHAM W. Lewis, inthe 66th 
year of his age. ° 

The relatives and friends of the family are respect- 
fully invited to attend the funeral from ni- late resi- 
dence, No. 161 West 49th-st., on Monday, 7th inst., at 


12 M. 

LOCK WOOD,—On Friday, Feb. 4, of paralysis of the 
heart, WiLuIaAM Lockwoop, member of St. John’s 
Lodge, No. 3, of Bridgeport, Conn., aged 85 years 7 
months and 4 days. 

Funeral from the house, at 1:30 P. M., Monday, Feb. 7. 

McDONALD.—Suddenly, on Feb. 4, 1881, at his late 


residence, No. 150 Penn-st., Brooklyn, RANDLE McDon- 
ALD, in his 70th year. 

Funerai services at the Ross-Street Presbyterian 
Church, on Ross-st., between Lee-av, and Bedford-av., 
Brooklyn, E. D.,.on Monday, Feb. 7, at 1:30 o’clock P. 
M. Relatives and friends are invitea to attend. It is 
kindly requested that no flowers be sent, 

MINER.—On Saturday, Feb. 5, EvGENta STEVENS, 
wife of Willis P. Miner and daughter of Joel O. Ste- 
vens, 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

PHCENIX.—At Mendham, N. J., Feb. 4, ELIZABETH, 
daughter of the tate Wm. Pheenix. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

ROBINSON.—At Brooklyn, Friday. Feb. 4, MARGA- 
RETTA ROBINSON, widow of the late Thomas G, Robin- 
son, in the 70tk year of her age. 

Funeral at Danbury, Conn., eb B P. M., Feb. 7. ° 

ROSE.—Saturday morning, Feb, 6, at No, 481 West 


57th-st., of scarlatina, Isabet, only daughter of John 


O. and Carrie M. Rose, aged 6 years and 7 months. 
Interred at Trinity Cemetery. 
STEBBINS,.—Feb. 5, of heart disease, CHARLES R. 


dt ete son of Julla A. and the late David M. Steb- 
ns. 


Funeral on Monday, the 7th inst., at 10 o’clock A. M., 
at the Church of the Transfiguration, East 29th-st. 

WARD.— On Friday, 4th, Eriza E. Cotes, wife of the 
late Stephen Ward, in her 85th year. 

Her friends and those of her family are respectfully 


invited to attend her funeral on Sunday, Feb, 6, at 
Church of the Ascension, West New-Brighton, Staten 
Island, at 2:30 P. M. Boat leaves South Ferry 1:30 P. M. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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WEIL DE MEYER’S CATARRH CURE; 
an absolute constitutional cure. “It is worth ten 
times the cost,”” Rev. C. J. Jones, New-Brighton, N. Y. 
“One package effected a radical cure.” Rev. C. H. 
Taylor, No. 140 Nobie-st., Brooklyn, N. Y. A real cure 
of Catarrh for $1! Delivered by druggists, or D. B. 


DEWEY & CO., No. 46 Dey-st., New-York. ‘“*TREAT- 
ISE,” with statements, names, and addresses of the 
cured, mailed free, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
IMPORTANT ART SALE. 


GEO. A, LEAVITT & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
THE THOMAS REID COLLECTION, 
Now on exhibition at the Leavitt Art Galleries, 

No. 817 Broad 


0. 817 iw 
Until days of sale, THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
10th and 11th, 


FIRST-CLASS MODERN PAINTINGS, 
COLLECTED BY THOMAS REID, ESQ., THIS CITY. 
Names of Arteta Represented 


n the 
THOMAS REID COLLECTION, 
And numbers of the lots in the Catalogue. 


Amberg, 26,93. _ De Haas, (M. sess”: a &..) 


Beard, (W. H.,)1,_ 87. 

. E ra, 33.  _ Piltz, 41, 119, 

Brown, of Ga. rome, 65. P 3 

06, 125. Gabrini, 29, 108. 

Brillouin, 42,16,77.Guillaumet, 94, 

— 84, 32,Gues, 28, 95. 
Hirt 


116, 56. 
Becker,(Carl.,)124.Hutin, 100. 
Bouguereau, 142. Herman, 129, 
Britcher, 20. Irving, 1 
Chliebowski, 35,59, Jazet, 37. 

107, 128. Jacque, 66. 
Casanova, 54. Klimsch, 53. 
Coomans, 52. Lemaire, 104, 
Clays, 51, 126. Lesrel, 114. 
Constant, 139.5  Leloir, 64. 
Detaille, 14. Loustaunau, 115. Van Marcke, 67. 
Defregger, 61. Merle, 50. Wood, (T. W.,) 55. 
De Neuville, 63, Meyer von Bre- Zimmerman, 134, 
Detti, 122. 
Diaz, 140, 


Simonetti, 44,131, 
Schoenleber, 
Schenck, 133, 
Schreyer, 141. 
Tait, 17, 113, 
Tissot, 123. 
Torrini, 120, 
Vely, 103. 

Vibert, 11L 


men, 60. 
Messonier, (C.,) 92. 


And very many others. 


eye 
THOS. E. KIRBY & CO., AUCTIONEERS. 
IMPORTANT POSITIVE SALE. 

ON FREE EXHIBITION MONDAY, DAY AND EVEN: 
ING, TO BE SOLD WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON NEXT AT 2:30 O'CLOCK, 
AT OUR ROOMS, NO, 845 BROADWAY, 
(OPPOSITE WALLACK’S,) 

A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE COLLECTION OF 


ORIENTAL CERAMIC ART, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN OBJECTS 
FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. 
VALUABLE CABINET SPECIMENS, IVORY 
CARVINGS, BRONZES, SOLID COLOR PIECES, 
SWORDS, panics Ceees MONOS, &c. 


HANDSOME TURKISH RUGS, RICH EMBROIDERED 
TABLE COVERS, &c. 


O SHIPPERS OF FREIGHT BETWEEN . 
NEW-YORK AND BOSTON. 

A new tariff of rates between"New-York and Boston 
has been adopted. to take effect Feb. 1, 1881. Bills 
of ‘lading, covering insurance of merchandise over 
the water routes, will be issued upon application with- 
out extra charge. 


Shippers are particularly cautioned to take insured 
bills of lading, otherwise no liability for insurance will 
be assumed by the transportation companies. * 

. H. FORBES, Agent Fall River Line. 
W. H. TURNER, Agent Norwich Line. 
E. A. DEVEAU, Agent Stonington Line. 
ISAAC ODELL, Agent Providence Line. 


Qu PERFLUOUS HAIR.—MME. JULIAN’S SPE- 
KICIFIC will permanently remove ali a 
from face or body without injuring the skin, lea 
thus afflicted may call or address (sending postage for 


circular) to Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th-st,, New-York. 
SE SOT TT ET NS ET ELE ST 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANDREWS’ AMERICAN QUEEN. 
THE GREAT SOCIETY JCURNAL. 
current number containing a full-page illus. 


Gaer~See 

tration of 

THE CHARITY BALL, 
and a full description of all the elegant costumes worn, 

For sale by all newsdealers, 
W. R. ANDREWS, 
PUBLISHER, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING. 


ICTORIA,’’ WRITTEN FOR DEMO- 
REST’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, by Lovisz 
M. ALcorttT, is a story of a woman artist’s struggles and 
triumphs, told in evena more dramatic vein than is 
usual with this brilliant writer. Do not fail to see the 
splendid March number of this model magazine. 


ALL THE SOCIETY NEWS OF THE WEEK 
in the HOME JOURNAL. 
For sale everywhere, 7 cents a copy. 
$2 a year, oa free, in town or out. 
MORRIS PHILLIPS & CO., No. 3 Park-place, New-York. 


Eee RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 
% LL SOULS CHURCH, 4TH-AV., om 


ae 





CORNER 
20th-st., Sunday, Feb. 6, sermon by the Rev. Dr. Bel- 


lows, with Communion service at 11 A, M. Public core 
dially invited. Sunday-school at 9:30 A. M. 


T THE WEST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

42d-st., between 5th and 6th avs., the Pastor, Rev. 
Thos. S. Hastings, D. D., will preach on Sunday, the 
6th inst., at 11 A. M.; communion service at 4 P. M. 


NTHON MEMORIAL CHURCH, 48TH-ST., 
west of 6th-av.—Rev. R. Heber Newton will preach 


‘at 11 A. M., and give brief address at choral prayers 


at4 P. M. 


LEECKER-STREET UNIVERSALIST 
Church, corner of Downing.—Services, 10:45 4. M. 
and 7:30 P. M. The Rey. S. A. Gardner, Pastor. Morn- 
ing subject—‘The Nature and Explanation of Sin.” 


Evenin subject—" Folly of Sending Missionaries 
Abroad.” 


HURCH OF THE ROLLY TRINITY, 
Madison-av. and 42d-st., Kev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. 
D.D., Rector.—Hours of service—11 A.M. and 7:3¢ 
P. M. The Rector will preach at both services. Sub- 
ee for the evening—‘* The Dangers of Emigration and 
ow to Meet Them.” 





seasesiecasenetaieteadeeniimiihamatapanatiniaititatanitiasasaattaiasieniinainiilaastenmiea tal 
rT , 

(\HURCH OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 57TH-ST., 

near Park-av.—Morning service and holy com- 

munion, 11 o0’clock. Litany, 4 o’clock. Evening ser- 

vice, 7:30 0’clock. The Rector, Rev. Mr. Guilbert, will 

officiate. Strangers cordially welcome. 


so 





OME *’?—BISHOP SNOW, WHO IS COMMIS- 
sioned of God to restore all things, according io 
Matt. xvii.: 11, will umfold the word of ps eee in 
the College, north-east corner 23d st. and 4th-av., op 
Sunday at3P. M. 


HURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR, (SIXTH UNI- 
versalist Soclety,) brth-ct., corner $th-ay., James 
M. Pullman, D. D., Pastor.—Sunday morning at 11— 


*God’s Goodness and Severity;” evening at 
“Self-revelation and Self-judgment.” 


HURCH OF THE MESSIAH, CORNER 34TH 

st. and Park-av.—The Pastor, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
will preach. Morning at 11; subject—** Naaman, the 
Ss yrian;” evening at 5—“Son of Man, Stand on Thy 
Feet. 


7 :45— 





(\HURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY, 
bth-av., corner of 45th-st.—The Kev. A, Gunnison, 
of Brooklyn, E. D.. will preach at 11°A. M. and 7:44 


P.M. Sunday-school 9:30 A. M.; conference meeting 
Friday evening. All are invited. 





TA MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS of the North River Bank held at tho 
banking-house, in the ee of New-York, on the vd 
aay of February, 1881. the following resolutions in re- 
lation to the decease of Mr. A. B. Hays, the late Cashier 
of said bank, were unarimously adopted: 
It having pleased Divine Providence to remove from 


our midst by death our late associate and friend, Mr. 
A. B, Hays, who for fifty-six years has been connected 


with this institution, and has served as Cashier for 
fifty-two years, 

Resolved, That it is fitting that we should, in view of 
this sad event, express our deep and unfeigned sor- 
row for his loss, and at the same time bear testimony 
to the abilitv. fidelity. and integrity with which 
through an almost unprecedentedly long period of 
years he has discharged the responsible duties of chief 
financial officer of this bank, as well as to the uniform 
suavity and gentle courtesy of manner which marked 
his intercourse with all with whom he was brought in 


contact. He, indeed, possessed all those engaging 
qualities of heart and head that goto make up the 
true gentleman. 

Resolved, That we tender our warmest sympathies 
to the family of our departed friend in tnis their 
great affliction, feeling that no ordinary consolation is 
afforded to them in the contemplation of a life which 
has been extended in the kindness of Providence to a 
period far beyond the oe limit of three-score 
years and ten, and which had en so well spent in the 
practice of all that is true, manly, and good. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the family of the deceased. 


LEVI APGAR, President, 
BE, E. Gepyey, Assistant Cashier. 


WM. SHANNON & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 


Sales-room and Art Gallery. No. 83 Nassau-st. 
IGH A 


H 3 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, Feb. 9 and i0, 
at 2 o’clock, 
A collection of fine 
OIL-PAINTINGS, 


from French, English, Belgian, and 
American Easels. 
ON EXHIBITION MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 


REMATURE DECLINE, MENTAL,NERVOUS, 

and physical debility, impediments to marriage, 
and other urinary diseases. medical treatise giving 
the experience accumulated in a — 30 years’ prac- 
tice; also, the causes of lost health, never revealed 
until published by the author, with the remedies for 
their cure privately without pain, by the European 
and American Medical Bureau, No. 201 Broadway, 
New-York; mailed for 25 cents; pamphlets free. 


PROF, HENRY GEBHARD, 


NEW GYMNASTIC and CALISTHENIC CLASSES.. 

TENNIS and other parties will find a very conven- 
ient place for their meetings. Nos. 2 and 4 East 45th- 
st., near Sth-av. 





CHURCH OF THE HEAVENLY REST, 
Sth-av.. above 45th-st. 
THE REV. R. S. HOWLAND, D. D., RECTOR. 
Divine service 11 A. M. and 4 P. M. 
NHURCH OF THE HOLY APOSTLES, 
corner of 28th-st. and Sth-av.—The Rev. Brady E. 
Backus, Rector. Morning service, 10:46, Evening ser 


vice, 7:30; seats free at this service, 
ARIST CHURCH, STH-AV. AND 35TH-ST., 


the Rev. Dr. Shipman, RKector.—Services at 10:30 A. 
M. and 7:30 P. M. 


Disc! PLES OF CHRIST, 28TH-ST 
Broadway.—The Rev. Joseph Bradford 











-» MEAR 
Cleaver, 
Pastor. ae theme—** Philosophy of Christtani- 
wy No. XIIl.—* Fidelity to Prophecy of Jesus’ Birth.’ ” 
uvening—" Children’s Hour—Sunday-School Concert.” 
The Rev. George Miller will preach on Thursday 


evening, Feb. 10. 


IRST BAPTIST CHURCH, CORNER SoTH- 

st. and hay EES I by the Pastor, the Rev. 
John Peddie, D. D., at 11 A. M. and 7:45 P.M. Youn 
people’s prayer-meeting Monday evening; genera. 
prayer-meeting Friday evening, both commencing at 
7:45 P.M. Strangers cordially invited. 

IVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, NO. 

155 Worth-st., Wm. F. Barnard, Superintendent.— 
Children’s service of song on Sunday at 3:30 o’clock. 
Public invited. Donations of shoes and second-hand 


clothing earnestly desired. 
FREE EVENING SERVICE, 
ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, STUYVESANT-SQUARE, 
PREACHER, THE REV. NEWTON PERKINS. 
SERVICE BEGINS AT 7:45 O’CLOCK 


IRST REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Madison-av, and 55th-st.—Services 11 A. M. and 


7:45 P, M, The Rector, Rev. Wm. T. Sabine, will preach. 
Sunday-school, 9:30 A. M. 


IRST SOCIETY OF SPIRITUALISTS, 
Republican Hall, No. 55 West 33d-st.—Mrs. Brigham 
lectures morning and evening. Morning lecture— 
Answers to questions propounded by the audience. 
TALIAN \WWMISSION.—THE BISHOP OF NEW- 
York will administer the rite of Confirmation toa 
class of Italians in Grace Chapel, East l4th-st., at 4 P. 
M. Services in the Italian language. 


EW JERUSALEM CHURCH, (SWEDEN. 
borgian,) 6th-st., between Park and Lexington 
avs., Rev. 8.S. Seward, Pastor.—Services at 11 A. M., 
Feb. 6 Text, Luke xii.: 24—**Consider the Ravens.” 


Subject—"“ The Care of the Lord for our Darkest and 
Most Natural States.” Sunday-school at 9:30 A. M. 














BE XERCISE,. HEALTH, AMUSEMENT.—J. 
Wood’s Gymnasium, No. 6 East 2ath-st.; open day 
and evening; running track, rowing machines, box- 
ing, training, baths, &c. 


~~ OMETHING NEW.—MOLIERE THERMO-ELEC- 
Siric Bath, including Turkish or Russian, $1 each. 
Open to-day, No. 21 West 27th-st., second house west 
of Broadway. 

USSELL’S ICE-CREAM IS GOOD.—FAMI- 


lies, churches, and the trade supplied. Order by 
mail ortelephone. No. 12 Bible House. Established 1851. 


VERCOATS, ULSTERS AND SUITS 


from 5Sth-av. tailors, at half price. Evening dress- 
suits loaned. SHEA’S, corner Broome and Crosby sts. 
patience ih et cnr eta Decten Soestpes mira nearest ae Pectin 


ILES PERMANENTLY ERADICATED WITH- 
in three weeks. No knife, ligature, or caustic, Cir- 
culars sent containing references, Dr. Hoyt,21 W. 24th-st. 
phrased asecinhs io cesanises. bby inches ie ca thaas cec e 


“QUICK AS A WINK.” 
ROCKWOOD’S INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 
EIGHT DOLLARS “A DOZEN. 17 Unton-square. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


The foreign mails for the week ending Saturday, 
Feb. 12,1831, will_close at this office on ednesday, 
atill A. M., for Europe, by steam-ship Parthia, via 











eenstown, (correspondence for France must be 
Special gadressed,) and at 12 M. for France, by steam- 
ship F, De Lesseps, via Havre; on Thursday, at 11 A. 
M., for France, Germany, &c., b steam-ship Lessing, 
via Plymouth, Cherbourg, and Hamburg, (correspond- 
ence for Great Britain and the Continent must be 
special addressed.) and #8: a 8 » A M. . Sow eee | by 
yg ni France must bespe y addressed:) 
A oF SH, Tg 
snobdence for’ Great Britain and the Continent must be 
s jally addressed.) and at 12 M. for eon by 
steam-ship City of Berlin, via Queenstown, and at 12 
M. for Scotland, by steam-ship Bolivia, via Glasgow, 
and at3 P.M. for Belgium, by steam-ship Vaderland, 
via Antwerp, ‘The mails for Porto Rico leave New- 
York, Feb. 8. The mails for Nassau, N. P., leave New- 
‘York Feb. 9 and 11. The mails for Aspinwall and 
South Pacific leave New-York Feb. 10. e¢ mails for 
Havana and West Indies leave New-York Feb. 9 and 
10. The mails for Mexico leave New-York Feb. 10 and 
12. The mails for Newfoundland and St. Pierre- 
Miquelon leave New-York Feb. 11. The mails for 
Australia, &c., leave Francisco Feb. 12. The 
or Japan ieave San Francisco Feb. 26. 
THOS. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 


f 
Post OFFICE. “YORK. Feb, 5, 1881, 


7 SHIN CHRIST'S COMING, 
Parenwicn frail, Ba nt and som her 
saad gareden.aient of the approac 
dom. 
ILGRIM BAPTIST CHURCH, 38D-ST., BE- 
tween Sth and 9th avs. Rev. Henry Cross, Pastor, 
Services, 10:30 and 7:30. Sunday-school and Bible 
classes, 2:30. Strangers cordially weicomed. 
zy ? NORAMA OF THE “ PILGRIM’S 
| oe A pat Hall, No. 55 West 33d-st., 
between Broadway and 5th-av., Thursday eveninz, 
Feb. 10, descriptive lecture by Prof. Orr, of London; 


rof. 
3,000 square feet of oil paintings: figures lite-size. Ad- 
mission, 25 cents. 


unda evening.—Subject—"™ Spiritualism 
4 . Sine fali of Christen- 





7, ANDREW’S CHURCH, 127TH-ST. 
id dth-av., Rev. Francis Lobdeil, Rector.—Holy 
Communion at8 A.M. Morning prayer, Litany, and: 
sermon at 10:30 A. M. Children’s service, 3:16 P. M. 
Evening prayer and sermon, 7:30 P.M. The Rev. Ar- 


thur Brooks will preach inthe evening, under the 
auspices of St. Andrew’s Guild. 


,OCIETY F ETHICAL CULTURE.— 
aed ee th pa lecture before this society at 
Chickering Hall, d5th-av.. corner 18th-st., on Sunday, 
Feb. 7; doors open 10:30; closed at 11 A. M. All in- 


terested are invited to attend. Subject—* Education 
of the Feelings.” * 


pine A | 
T, ANDREW'S CHURCH, 127TH-8T, AND 
dth-av., Rev. Francis Lobdell, Rector.—Mornin; 
rayer, sermon and holy communion at 10:30 A. 
hildren’s service, 3:15 P. M. Evening Prayer and 
sermon, 7:30 P. M. 
ST. STEPHEN’S CBRURCH.- 
46th-st., north side, be Sth and 
““ithe Rev... &. HART, Rector. 
Services on Sunday at 10:30 A. M. and 4P. M 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Meetings for worship at No. 144 East 20th-st., (Gras 
mercy Perk) at 10:30 ere and 4 P. M. All cordially in- 








ties 
. ° Vv T- 
T Grorars §. URCH, STUY ESAR : 


a. M., 4, and 7:45 P. M. biic cordially invited. 
At evening services ali seats free. 


REV. MORGAN DIX. WiLL 
proach in Si, Haters Guren, West Botirat, om suse 


: . 





SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP. 

The body of ‘s colossal rhinoceros, with 
unbroken skin, covered with long hair, has 
been found in the Wercbojanski District of Si- 
beria, on the bank of a tributary of the River 
Jana, 

Starch has been made perfectly soluble in 
water by sadlkouehy He heated it along with 


glycerine up to 190 His process has been 
most successful with potato starch, less so with 
wheat starch, and still less so with rice starch, 
It is recommended by Dr. F. Von Heydon 


that salicylic acid be toplie? in dilute solution | 


to woolen yarns, and be mixed with sizes in 
order to prevent mildew, unpleasant smells, 
&c. Five grammes of the salicylic are sufficient 
for a litre of size. 


The manufacture of steel and glass in 


istenee, that it is unknown to 


science, are as- 
sertions which Prof. Remsen, with his profound 
chemical knowledge, never dreamed of even 
remotely suggesting. 4, The remarks about 
malaria were of an incidental nature. He did 
not say that there was no such thing as mala- 
ria, but he did advocate a much-needed restric- 
tion of a word which is at present used as a 
very convenient cover for the ignorance of 
physicians who may be asked to explain the 
obscure cause of many a lingerin ness. It 
is noteworthy that a lecture which dealt so 
largely with the necessity of more accurate re- 
search and — precision of statement 
should have been perversely simmered down 
to ** There is no such thing as ozone, and no 
such thing as malaria.” 
ee 


THE NEW VIRGINIA. 


—_—>__ 


Pittsburg is affected with great economy now | GOOD ADVICE FROM THE HON. A. H. He 


that gas is used as fuel. As the most valuable 
freight on this continent is carried over the 
elevated railroads in this City it is only reason- 
able to expect that the greatest care and the 
best mechanical appliances should be employed 
in their operation. 


Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, 
Ky., describes a new species of spordumene 
found in Alexandria County, N. C. The vein 
bearing it runs abcut due east and west, and 
dips at about an angle of 70°. He expects that 
further and more exhaustive exploration will 
result in the discovery of crystals having a 
commercial value as gems. This new variety 
he calls by the name of Hiddenite. 


Ata late meeting of the London Photo- 
graphic Society, a paper was read by Prof. T, 
E. Thorpe on a simple and expeditious method 
of preparing pyrogallol for dry plate develop- 
ment. Dry gallic acid and glycerine are put 
into a flask and heated to 200° on a sand tray 
as long as bubbles of carbon dioxide are seen 
to be formed in the liquid. The gallic acid 
soon dissolves, and is entirely converted into 
the theoretical quantity of pyrogallol, namely, 
80 per cent. 


Ata meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences on Jan. 10, M. Boutigny invited the 
attention of those present to an interesting 
ee egw He found that when water at a 

iling temperature is projected upon a sur- 
face raised to a state of incandescence, the 
liquid falls instantly toa temperature of 97°. 
By way of explanation, he advanced the 
opinion that the loss of heat of the water may 
possibly be due to the work done in its as- 
sumption of the spheroidal state. 


Prof. Fleeming Jenkin has stated that the 
following are the main conditions to be ful- 
filled in putting a house into good sanitary 
order. 1. The fiquid refuse from the house 
must have a free passage to the town sewer. 2. 
The air from the town sewer must not havea 
free passage into the house drain. 3. No air or 
gas from the drainage channels of the house 
must enter the house. 4. No water or liquids 
must leak from those channels into the ground 
under the house. 5. The drinking water must 
be stored in such a manner as to run no risk of 
contamination. 6. The air of the dwelling 
rooms must be supplied without contamination. 


In a recently published article by Prof. 5S. 
A. Forbes on the food of fishes the results of the 
examination of the contents, &c., of the stom- 
achs of darters, perches, bass, and other fish 
are given, and the observations lead the author 
to the following belief: ‘‘ A fish makes scarce- 
ly more than a mechanical selection from the 
articles of food accessible to it, taking almost 
indifferently whatever edible things the water 
contains, which its habitual range andits pe- 
culiar alimentary apparatus enable it to ap- 
propriate, and eating of these in about the 
ratio of the relative abundance and the ease 
with which they can be appropriated at any 
time and place. If this is so, knowing the 
structure of a fish and the contents of a body 
of water, we shall befable to tell a priori what 
the fish will eat if placed therein.’ 


Mr. E. T. Sachs sends the Nature some in- 


teresting natural history notes from Batavia: 
** Within the past month I have been so lucky 


as to make what I hope is a remarkable dis- | 


covery. On the Island of Biliton, 200 miles 
from here, I found a fresh-water fish which 
produces its young living from its mouth. I 
am quite prepared for the cry of incredulity 
that will be raised; but 1 conducted my obser- 


vations with living fish and closed doors, and | 


what I assert is undeniable. The eggs are 
hatched in the lower portion of the head of the 
fish, and are projected out at the mouth, and 
from nowhere else, I have secured several 
specimens, which I shall send to Dr. Giinther, 
who will, of course, at once set the matter at 
rest. I also got on Biliton a butterfly which is 
either a new Thecla or the male of the pretty 
Myrina nivex peculiar to the island. 


In a paper on the conservation of grain in 
closed reservoirs, by M. Muntz, read a short 
time ago before the French Academy of Sci- 
ence, stress was laid on the part played by the 
presence of carbonic acid. With renewal of 
the air he found about ten times more of the 
acid than when the vessel. was kept closed. 
The volume of carbonic acid found in contact 
with air is always less than that of the oxygen 
absorbed. The oxygen is mostly fixed by 
fatty matters. Too dry grain, not giving 
muc 
to the ravages of insects. 
carbonic acid increases rapidly with the de- 
gree of moisture. As the temperature is 


raised there is physiological combustion to | 1 
| tant when they will be supplanted by a more vigor- 


about 50° Centigrade, thereafter chemical. 


Sulphide of carbon and the like diminish but | 


do not stop the formation of carbonic acid. 


A new electric lamp, which may not un- 
fairly be considered a modification of the Wer- 
dermann lamp, has been produced by Bou- 
teilleux and Laing, of Paris. The upper car- 
bon is annular, and has in its contre a refracto- 
ry insulator filling up the entire space. The 
diameter of this carbon is four or five times 
greater than that of the lower one, which has 
no refractory core. A magnetic regulator 

laced in a chamber around the holder of the 
ower carbon maintains a uniform distance 
between the two carbons. The arc has aregu- 
lar movement around the periphery of the 
upper carbon from left to right ‘invariably. 
It is said that this lamp gives a remarkably 
steady light of about 125 Carcel burners. The 
small carbon is .16 inch in diameter, and 
about 20 inches of its length is consu.ned in 12 
hours. 
-% inch, with .16 inch diameter of insulat- 
ing core, and only four inches of its length is 
consumed in 12 hours. This lamp costs about 
$3 or $4. 

Mr. Henry P. Babbage has recalled to 
public attention the numerical system of sig- 
nals proposed by his father, the late Charles 
Babbage, in 1851—a system which is applicable 
to light and sound. According to that method, 
“every light-house would have its own num- 
ber, which would be continually repeated, 
either by light or sound, as long as necessary. 
Thus, if the light-house was numbered 73, there 
would be during foggy weather seven blasts 
at short intervals, then a pause; then three 
blasts, and a longer pause; after which the 
same would be repeated as long as the fo 
lasted. The number of the light-house coul 
be given in 30 seconds. As the light-houses on 
either side would be arranged with numbers 
not “~e- 7 the same digits, (say, for ex- 
ample, < and 48,) the counting of 
one digit would in most cases indicate 
the light-house, and the counting of the second 
would afford a check and give positive assu- 
rance of the correctness of the observation if 
it was found to tally with the number found 
on the chart. In this system nothing else has 
to be done beyond counting the number of the 
blasts; no special training whatever is requi- 
site, and a glance at the chart tells-everything 
wanted. Surely this is within the intellect of 
almost any sailor of any nation.’’ E. Mercadier 
has lately invented a lamp so constructed that 
oxygen can be suddenly liberated in the midst 
of the flame and as suddenly shut off, thus pro- 
ducing an intermittent flash for light-houses and 
for other places where optical telegraphy is de- 
sirable, 


About the middle of last month, Prof. Ira 
Remsen, of Baltimore, Md., delivered a lecture 
in Hopkins Hall on pure and impure air. 
Somebody condensed what he said into the 
words, “here is no such thing as ozone, and 
no such thing as malaria.” What was really 
set forth may be briefly stated. 1. It was 
maintained that the air may contain one- 
twentieth of its volume of carbonic acid gas 
without producing evil effects, a conclusion by 
no means novel, but sustained by such chemists 
as Berzelius and Pettenkoffer. 2%. It was shown 
that the most delicate tests failed to reveal the 
presence of carbonic oxide in the atmosphere 
of rooms heated by furnaces or by cast-iron 
stoves. There may be other pernicious 

in the air breathed, but there 
ig no reason whatever why the dele- 
terious effects should be attributed to car- 
bonic oxide. 3. The eminent Russian chemist, 
E, Schéne, after an exhaustive review of the 
evidence supporting the belief that ozone exists 
in the atmosphere, asserted that the evidence 
was insufficient. Attention was directed to 
this, and it was said that further proof was ne- 
cessary to admit as a scientific fact the exist- 
ence of atmospheric ozone. But that is a very 
different thing from saying that there is no 
ozone in the air. It goes no further than this: 
There may be ozone theré, but we haye no 
means of conclusively demonstrating the al- 
leged fact. That ozone does not have any ex- 


of an asphyxiating atmosphere, is liable | 
The proportion of | 


The larger carbon has a diameter of | 


| the contrary, Iam glad it is so. 


STUART TO THE YOUNG MEN OF THE 
STATE. 


The Hon. Alexander H. H. Stuart has ad- 
dressed a thoughtful article, through the medium 
of the Southern Planter and Farmer, to the young 
men of Virginia. We make the following extracts: 

“The overthrow of slavery has destroyed the 
foundation on which the old system rested, and the 
time has come when we must conform our methods | 
of .instriction and our pursuits in life to the 
changed condition of our social and industrial or- 
ganization. What Virginia now needs is not clos- 
et men, learned scholars, or brilliant orators, but 
“men of affairs’—earnest, practical business men— 
men competent to deal with and push forward the 
material interests of the State—such as skilled en- 
gineers, geologists, mineralogists, miners, machin- 
ists, and mechanics. Slavery is dead, and 


many of the sectional jealousies and _ preju- 
dices which it engendered are dying out 
with it. Sagacious Northern men _ have 
had their attention drawn tothe vast sources of 
undeveloped wealth which exist in the Southern 
States. Ourown people also are awakening to 
consciousness of the treasures which they possess 
in their varied mineral deposits; in the products of 
their forests; in the agricultural capacities of the 
State; in their geniai climate: in their unlimited 
water-power; in their extensive fisheries; in their 
magnificent navigable rivers; in their unrivaled 
harbors; in a word, in everything which can invite 
an intelligent and industrious people to engage 
successfully in agriculture,*mining, manufacturing, 
and commerce. These discoveries—for, in a cer- 
tain sense, tuey are discoveries—have given a new 
impulse to the industrial interests of our State. It 
is obvious to every one, that greater progress has 
been made toward the development of the resources 
of our State, within the last decade, than 
in the preceding half century. We hear every day 
of the opening of new mines of coal, iron, copper, 
zinc. lead, gypsum, manganese, and other minerals; 
of the repair of old and the erection of new fur- 
naces and foundries; of the location and construc- 
tion of new lines of railways, and uncovering of 
new quarries of granite, marble, and free-stone, 
slate, mica, and other articles of commercial value. 
In the presence of facts like these, it cannot be a 
matter of wonder, that a more hopeful feeling pre- 
vails, and that pulsations of a new life are felt 
from one end of the Commonwealth to the other. 

‘** Other changes are taking piace among our peo- 
= Provineialism is giving way to broaderand more 

iberal sentiments. Dreamv abstractions are 
yielding to the influence of practical, vigorous 
common sense. I doubtif the people of Virginia, 
enlightened as they have been by sore experience, 
will ever again seriously question whether the reg- 
ulation of the currency is not one of the legitimate 
and appropriate functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I question whether it will ever again hap- 
pen that Senators and Representatives of Virginia, 
especially from those districts which embrace the 
commercial cities of Richmond, Petersburg, and 
Norfolk, will feel it to be their duty, (as 
they have in former years.) to vote against 
all appropriations to improve our _ harbors, 
and remove obstructions to navigation from our 
rivers. Nor can I believe that, in the future, the 
people will choose as their representatives men 
who, while they concede that property shall be 
shielied by every safeguard which the law throws 
around it, deny that labor and its varied interests 
have any claim to the protection and fostering care 
of the Federal Government. Our people are be- 
ginning to take more common-sense views of ques- 
tions connected with business and politics. They | 
are beginning to see the policy of ‘kicking against 
the pricks.’ They have found out that, under our | 
system of government, the majority of the States 
are not in accord with those of Virginia, and that 
true policy requires that they should no longer 
wage a fruitless contest, but accept the situation, 
and secure for themselves all the benefits to which 
they are justly entitled. 

‘From what I have written it will be seen that, 
in my judgment, a new era is dawning upon us, an 
era full of hope and promise, and which, if we 
‘quit ourselves like men,’ will prove one of unex- 
ampled prosperity. But, like all other great occa- 
sions, it is accompanied by grave responsibilities. 

‘The people of Virginia, born on the soil, have a 
natural, and, if 1 may so express myself. ‘a pre- 
emptive’ right to occupy, possess, and enjov them. 
But, todo so, they must fulfill the condition pre | 
scribed. They must perform the labor necessary 
to fitthem for use. If they fail to doso, they will | 
be obliged to give place to others who have the in- 
dustry and energy to perform the task. They will 
not be allowed to play the part of ‘the dog in the 
manger.’ Keen-eyed Northern men are already 
coming among us ‘to spy out the fatness of the 
tand.’ Thev are to be found in all parts of the 
State, ‘prospecting,’ buying our lands, exploring 
our mineral deposits, locating and constructing rail- 
ways, opening mines, erecting furnaces,and bringin 
to light elements of wealth of the existence ot which } 
we had never dreamed. This is all right and 
proper. I speak of it in no spirit of complaint. On 
But it may be car- 
ried too far. Already many of the most valuable 
estates and the ‘richest mines of coal and iron in 
Virginia and West Virginia have passed into the 
hands of strangers at less thanatithe of their 
value, and if the people of Virginia continue to re- 
main quiescent and inactive the day is not far dis- 


ous and energetic population, and their magnificent 
heritage will pass into the handsof strangers. Why 
should this be so’ The history of Virginia shows 
that in the past her people have been equal to the 
requirements of every emergency. In peace and 
in war they have displayed an amount of 
intellect and courage which have never been 
surpassed. Nor have they shown a want of apti- 
tude for physical science and mechanical invention 
—for the genius of Maury mapped out the currents 
of the sea, and the talent of McCormick now sup- 
plies the means of reaping the broad wheat fields 
of the West. There are but two sources from 
which danger is to be apprehended: First, Habits 
of indolence and self-indulgence, and predjudice 
against manual and mechanical labor, which is the | 
last legacy of slavery. Second, A mistaken sys- 
tem of education, which has given too much atten- 
tion to the ideal and too little to the practical. A 
determined and manly spirit can vanquish the first, 
and a change in the course of instruction, by which 
more prominence will be given to physical 
science and mechanics, and the construction and 
uses of machinery will overcome the last.” 
| eel 


PROTECTION TO SKATERS. 
From the Philadelphia Record, Feb. 4. 
Thirty-five years ago the pleasures of skating 
could not be enjoyed on the upper Schuylkill with 
the same personal safety which obtains to-day. At 
that time the neighborhood above the dam was in- 
fested with a gang of roughs, who molested the 
skaters, stole their skates and often subjected them 
to violent treatment. This induced a number of 


young gentlemen to band together for personal 
protection under the name of the Philade!phia 
Skating Club, and the organization has been kept 
up to the present time, while it has enlarged its 
scope in the interests of humanity. Its head-quar- 
ters are in the Undine boat-house, which it owns, 
and here jt keeps asupply of cord and reels, lad- 
ders, hooks, life-fioats, boats, life-lines, blankets, 
grapnels, and drags for use in an emergency. 
Every member when skating carries a cord 
and reel, and is bound by the rules to go at once to 
the assistance of any person in danger. Caution 
flags are also put out by the society at dangerous 
laces. There is a surgeon’s room in the club- 
Seem and a board of seven surgeons, chosen from 
the members, to attend to all the cases which are 
brought to their attention. Every day when the 
ice is strong enough for skating a number of 
members of the society, the roll of which includes 
many prominent Philadelphians, engage in the ex- 
hilarating sport, and —_— their weather eye open 
for accidents. On the 20th ult. the annual meeting 
was held at the Colonnade Hotel, and the gray- 
headed men, who were boys in °45, gathered 
around the board and talked over the Schuylkill 
scenes of long ago. The records of the society 
show that many hundreds of lives have been saved 
through its instrumentality. 
Se ee eee 
WOMEN SUF FRAGISTS DELIGHTED. 
Correspondence of the Milwaukee Republican. 
Mapison, Wis., Feb. 1.—The Female Suf- 
frage bill came before the special committee to- 
night, and while it was under consideration Senator 
Quarles developed a big point, and one that created 
a bigger sensation. The bill is in the form of a con- 
stitutional amendment, and has passed one Legisla- 
ture. As such its friends desired it to pass this 
Legislature and then go to the people at next Fall's 
election. Quarles read the State Constitution, and 
in section 4 of Article 8 found a provision for allow- 
ing any persons to vote by special enactment and a 
vote of the people. No amendment to the Consti- 
tution is needed. As the bill has passed one Legis- 
lature it will be withdrawn and a bill reported to 
submit the matter to the people. It cannot now be 
killed by the Legislature, but must be submitted to 
the popular vote. Female suffragists are rejoicing. 
a 


CONCERNING DREAMS AND DREAMERS. 
From the Pike County (Ga.) News, 

The night Mr. T. C. Fox, of Thomaston, was 
burned to death in his store his wife dreamed that 
two men were trying to murder her husband. She 
got up and asked her cook to go up town and get 
him to come home, but the cook neglected, or 


refused, to f°. Mrs. Fox lay down across the bed 
again, and had about the same dream. She got u 
and went to the door and found her husband 
store on fife, god. strange to say he was burned 
with it. Mr. W. L. Adams, who died in the city a 
tsntheaudire dit Haylee Ginuaughees septa 
a . F. Taylor, » WOU 
die within one week of each other. Mrs. Taylor 


died on Wednesday at 8 o’clock P. M., an 
Wednesday orning. at 1 o’clock, Mr. Ai 
which was 14 hours less than one week. 


LORD LYTTON’S PLAGIARISM. 


—_—_—+>———— 
A COMPARISON OF ‘‘ LUCILE’’ WITH GEORGE 


SAND’s ‘‘LAVINIA.”’ 
From the London World. 
I have received the following very interest- 
ing letter, apropos of Lord Lytton’s plagiarism: 


Sir: In “What the World Says” of the 19th inst., 

ou mention that a writer inthe Atlantic Monthiy 

as discovered that a novel, by George Sand, en- 
titled ** Lavinia,” is the original of Lord Lytton’s 
“Lucile,” that “‘even the situations, with few ex- 
ceptions, are copied, and whole pages of the most 
animated epigrammatic dialogue are plagiarized, 
word for word, except where the exigencies of 
rhyme and metre require a deviation from the 
French.”” You also mention that the writer of the 
article has, since his discovery, been informed that 
he had been anticipated by some one in England 
several years ago. He was anticipated by some 
one at Madras early in 1861. My dear and lamented 
friend, R. 8. Ellis, afterward a member of the Le- 
gislative Council at Calcutta and of the In- 
dian Council in London—one of the ablest 
of Indian civilians, and better read in 
French novels than any one at that time in India, 
except, perhaps, Lord Canning—made the discov- 
ery, and handed the matter overto me. I wrote 
an article on the subject, which was sent home to 
the care of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., who were 
Ellis’s agents at home, witha — that a place 
might be found for it in some weekly publication. 
The article appeared inthe Literary Gazette, then 
edited by the late Shirley Brooks, on the 2d of 
March, 1861. The editor was responsible for the 
very strong expressions—such as ‘a plagiarism as- 
tounding for its impudence, for its ey rwegy £ and 
forthe position of the writer who has been so dis- 
honest and imprudent as to venture upon it,” “a 
shameful fraud’’—which occur in the introductory 
paragraph; but the rest of the article I wrote. 
One of the most — points in the plagiarism 
was that in the preface the author, or rather trans- 
lator, declared that he had *‘ endeavored to follow 
a path on which he could discover no footsteps be- 
fore him either to guide or to warn;’’ when, in fact, 
as the review proceeded to point out by long com- 
parative extracts, ‘‘ Lucile,” ‘‘in so far as regards 
Part I. of that poem, is nothing more thna ‘Lavania,’ 
by George Sand, carefully and neatly paraphrased 
to a great extent literally translated.” The review 
concluded with these words: ‘‘We see that Mr. 
Owen Meredith is preparing for publication a 
volume, to be called ‘The Songs of Servia.’ Will 
the prove to be a translation from Béranger?”’ 
Well, the volume was published under the title— 
said by aServian scholar to be ungrammatical—of 
**Serbski Pesme,”’ and it actually proved to be a 
translation from a French version ! 
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THE OLD WHITTIER HOMESTEAD. 

Mr. John G. Whittier has written the fol- 
lowing interesting letter to one of the ladies en- 
gaged in an “ Authors’ Carnival” now being held 
in Cleveland, Ohio: 


Oak Knotu, Danzury, ist Mo., 26, 1881. 
To Mary Vincent Heims; 

Deak Frienp: I certainly never dreamed, when 
writing ‘“‘Snowbound” and making a pen-picture 
of the old hduse at Haverhill, that it could be ever 
deemed worthy of a “counterfeit presentation,” 
but if it can aid a good eause I have no objection, 
To the inquiry in regard to it, I would say that 
the mantel-plece was at least 10 feet long, and 
fire-place wide enough to take ina five-foot log. 
There was an oven with a wooden leg on 
one side of it. The andirons were tall. 
quaint, and _  wide-legged. A brass warm- 
ing pan shone like a setting moon against the wall 
of the kitchen. Nearly opposite the fire-place 
stood the great cupboard, with its pewter plates 
and platters. In one corner was the old desk with 
drawers and slanting cover let down to write upon. 
The old buli’s-eye watch hung overthe mantel. 
The characters mentioned were all in Friend’s garb 
save the school-master and the guest, Miss Liver- 
more, whose Spanish-looking face and black eyes 
were conspicuous in the fire-light. How plainly I 
cap see it all. 

With good wishes for the success of your enter- 
prise, I am truly thy friend, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
<< 
THE WICKEDEST FLEA ON RECORD. 
From the Manchester (N. H.) Mirror. 

A Hollis family by the name of Patch is tor- 
mented with fleas to a degree heretofore unknown 
ina civilized country. It appears that in 1876 a 
member of the family came froma seaport town 
ina second-hand suit of clothing. Shortly after, 
the father, mother, and three members of the 
household discovered the presence of a black in- 
sect. This insect is called a flea by the Hollis peo- 
ple. He burrows under the skin of the victim and 
tortures him day and night. Artificial heat makes 
him more lively, and hence the family have little or 
no fire in the house, preferring to endure the cold 
rather than aterrible burning and itching. They 
have baked their clothes and burned their beds, 
they have consulted medical men at home and 
abroad, have tried internal and external remedies, 
and stillget no relief. They are isolated from the 
community and in deep trouble. 
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DRY GOODS. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60, 


the next 
died, 





Special Importation of Ladies’ 
SILK HOSIERY FOR EVENING WEAR. 


Self-embroidered and Sandal Lace. 

Scarlet Silk, with Old Gold, Wine, and Sapphire. 

Grenat Silk, with White and self figures. 

Olz Gold Silk, with Black, Sapphire, and Sky Blue 

figures. 

Choice Designs in Silk, with Cashmere effects. 

Pink, Chalk, Lilac, Ruby, and Old Gold “* Dentelles.” 

Jardiniers, with Black, Blue, Gold, and White 
Grounds. 


GENTLEMEN’S SILK HALF-HOSE. 


Solid Colors—Gold, Black, Grenat, Cardinal, and 
Ponceau. 

Hair Lines, beautifully Embroidered in Sapphire 
Effects. 


BROADWAY & 19TH-ST. 


FURNITURE. 
ASSIGINEE’S SALE. 


_— 


Closing out a Large Stock 
OF 


FURNITURE 


AT NO. 36 WEST 14TH-ST., NEW-YORK. 


Daniel W. Lee, 


ASSIGNEE, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS'S COCOA 


‘6 REAK FAST. 
B. & thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored 
parerege which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with Poe blood and a properly nour- 

ished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in tins, (}g-B. and f.,) labeled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 


EUROPEAN ADVERTISEMENTS 
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PAAR ALI ees 


ASTHMA &CATARREL 
RY Cured by the Cigarettes Espic, 


\ NEW-YORK: 
waOUGERA & CO,. 30 North William-st 
t/ LONDON : JOZEAU, 49 Haymarket 
ARIS: 128 Rue Saint-Lazare. 


SOLD AT ALL CHEMISTS. 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


EEE Eee 
000 —PARTY WELL RECOMMENDED 

e ecommanding this amount can secure 
permanent position as ma r in Baltimore of suc- 
cessful mercantile agensy. Ra tunity for 
profitable investment and good paying usiness. Ex- 


rience not so much a uisite as good common 
rane Post Office No, LtBU, Now Kook Ohise 


Sunday, February 6, 


DRY GOODS. 


EAAUDLEY NOM, 


Grand, Allen, ‘ad Orchard sts, 


STATION OF THE SECOND-AVENUE 


ELEVATED RAILROAD 


AT THE ENTRANCE TO OUR ESTABLISHMENT, 


INVOICES RECEIVED 


PER STEAMER BALTIC. 
Early Spring Novelties 


FOR MILLINERY TRADE. 


STRAW HATS, 
TRIMMING SILKS, 


SCOTCH PLAID DRESS FABRICS. 


AUCTION PURCHASE 


SCHOOL BAGS. 


6,400 HANDSOMELY EMBROIDERED BAGS 


AT 10C., 15C., I8C. 


USUAL PRICES, 25c., 38c., 50c. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


$09, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND-ST., 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, AND 70 ALLEN-ST., 
59 ORCHARD-ST. 


GREGGS’ 
GREAT 


CARPET 


STORE, 
14th~st. and 5th-av. 


The Site Formerly Occupied by 


Delmonico’s Hotel. 


UNOUT, LATE WITH AUGUSTE PETIT. 

Paris, has received the latest style in hair arrange- 
ment. ‘ihe ladies can find the iongest and finest hair 
ever imported—the coitture couroune, noeud fleur de 
lys perfection, marteaux leger—also the finest hair 
ornaments in pearl comb and Parisian diamond, 
amber shell. If ladies wish thelr front coiffures to 
keep in order, use the Parisian cape-snane hair nets, 
ene ooly good-fitting nets. 
i st. 
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COUNTRY REAL ESTATE. 
VOR SA LE—A COUNTRY RESIDENCE AT NEW- 
Hartford, Litchfield County, Conn., built for its 
present owner; handsomely and completely furnished; 
furnace, bath, water-closets, hot and cold water from 
spring on property; perfect drainage; pure air; hilly 
country; picturesque scerery; railroad conveniences, 
and 24 acres of land; horse, carriage, buggy, two cows, 


ee 


| farm implements, &c. Terms easy; possession immedi- 


ate. For particulars inquire of A. F. HIGGINS, No. 50 
Wall-st., New-York. 


FOR SALE, 

CHICAGO ACRES, 50 to 100 acres, only 634 miles 
from Chicago, on Galena Railroad; former 
$2,000 an acre; wiil seli now for $600 an acre; station 
right opposite; might take one-half in other property; 
here is a fortune, and now is the time to buy Chicago 
realty; as to our firm, we refer to Chicago banks. 

GAMETT & THOMASSON, 
Real Estate Agents, Chicago, Ill. 
TOR SALK—A CORNER THREE-STORY AND 
basement brick private dwelling, with extension; 
house contains eleven rooms and a!i modern improve- 





ments; in first-class neighborhood, and within eight | 
minutes’ walk of Cortlandt-Street Ferry; a two-story | 
brick stable on rear of lot with room for three horses | 


and as many carriages; allin good order; immediate 
possession given. 
City. 


ATOCK FARM FOR SALE AT BANBURY, 
WICONN.—A fine farm of 215 acres at Danbury, Conn., 
one-half mile from three railroad stations; zood house 


and two good barns, with stalls for fifty head of cattie; | 
! well watered; pienty of fruit; will be sold low to close 


an estate; one-half or more can remain on mortgage. 
Apply to F. Aa. BARTRAM, Executor, Bridgeport, Conn. 


VOR SALE—ON EASY TERMS, A PLOT OF 
ground containing four full lots, within three 
blocks of Cortlandt-street ferry and directly opposite 
Pennsylvania Railroad freight depot: a very desirable 
manufacturing site; will be sold separately or to- 
gether; immediate possession given. 
Argus office, Jersey City. 
Fee SALE OR TO LET'—AT NEW-ROCHFLLE, 
. a desirable cottage on Sound: 12 rooms, fruit and 
outbuildings, foue acres of ground; location unsur- 
passed. Also, cottage on Cedar Road, near water, with 








store and dock for business purposes. For further par- | 


ticulars apply to S. F. ADAMS, 


No. 33 Pine-st., City. 


le: SALE OR TO LET- AT NEW-ROCHELLE, 
a desirable furnished cottage on Centre-st., near 
water; 10 rooms, gas and furnace, good outbuildings, 
plenty of shade, one acre of ground; 10 minutes’ 
walk from depot. Apply to SAMUEL F. ADAMS, 
No. 33 Fine-st., City. 


LARGE MILK AND SHEEP FARM, 

fairly stocked, near New-York, tv let on equal 

shares from Ist April. For particulars address, with 

note of age, family, references, and avaiiuble means. 
J. G. BECK, Jr., No. 248 Canal-st. 








~s INSTRUCTION. 
CITY SCHOOLS. j 


Begs RRErISe AND ALL BUSINESS 
branches practically and thoroughly taught; young 
men Orel prepared for business. UGEORGE A. 
WHITMAN, Accountant, Doibear’s Commercial Col- 
lege, No. 1,193 Broadway. 


ARDNER INSTITUTE 
Soa INS and Day School for¥ 
eV. 


NO. 603 5TH-AV.— 
oung Ladies and Chil- 
r. and Mrs. C.H. GARDNER, Principals. 


| B. COKREA, OF THE UNIVERSITY 
eof Liége, Belgium. Courses of French and Span- 
ish. Knglish to foreigners. Studio at 232 West 22d-st. 


N ISS WARREN, 12 W. 45TH.—SEPARATE 
departments; thorough teaching; English, French, 
and German; Park at intermission, 


ren. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 
OCKLAND COLLEGE, NYACK, N. Y.—BOTH 
sexes; $225 per year. Noextras but music. Enter 

at any time. W. H. BANNISTER, A. M. 


aan Py) N =) 
TEACHERS. 
Miss HELEN HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BU- 
reau, No. 1,151 Broadway; teachers and Professors 
in every branch provided with positions; families, 
colleges, and schoois with competent instructors; 
having taugatfor many years in this City, Miss Hesse 
refers to the foliowing families: the Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, the Hon. secretary Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 


eb GOVFRNESS, CERTIFICATED, 
wishes daily engagement, English, French, Ger- 
man, music, and Singing; excellent references, Ad- 
dress R. A., Hox No. 817 Times Up-town Ufice, No. 
1,258 Broadway. 


| WO. 336 6TH-AV.—FRENCH LESSONS GIVEN 

in Ree families or at Prof: ssor’s residence by 

Mr. GARKEAU, formerly magistrate, member of the 

University of France, author of ‘Moral Stories.” 
Great éxperience and high references. 


WNGLISH LADY (DIPLOMEE) GIVES LESSONS 
in English, French, German, Latin, Mathematics, 
and Music. Pupils prepared tor College and Normal 
examinations. Address SYSTEM, Miss LEGGETT, No. 
253 Sth-av., New-York, 


R. OTTO W. FUETTERER, (GOETTINGEN 
University, Hanover.) Lessons in Classics and 
German. Close attention to German pronunciation. 
Vocal training. No. 188 West 22d-st. 


ANTED—A LADY TO INSTRUCT A YOUNG 

lady in the English and French branches for two 
or three hours in the morning. Apply, from 11 to 12 
Monday, at No, 21 West 58th-st. 


W ANTED—A LADY OF EXPERIENCE IN TEACH- 
ing the higher English branches; comfortable 
home and good salary. Address TRUSTEES, Box No. 
308 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 


RENCH LESSONS,—BY PARISIAN LADY; 
home after 1 o'clock; best references; terms mode- 
rate. Caillat No. 109 West 33d-st., Roum No. 3. 


PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS FOR IRON. 


OFFICE PICCATINNY PowbDeER Depot, 
Dover, N, J., Feb. 1, 1881. 
SEALED PROPOSALS, in triplicate, subject to the 
usual conditions, will be received at this office until 
12 o'clock, noon, on Thursday, the 3d day of March, 
1881, at which time and place bins # will be opened in 
the presence of bidders, for furnishing and delivery 
at Port Cram, Morris County, N. J., the necessary lron- 
work for a Magazine Building, consisting of about 
122,508 pounds. Wrought-iron Beams, Rods, Bars, 
Angles, Channel and Plate, with the necessary Bolts, 
Washers, and Pins, and about 26.752 pounds Iron 
Castings. Wroposals for either or both classes of the 
Iron above mentioned will be received. ‘i he Govern- 
ment reserves the right to reject any or all proposals, 
The form of proposals and full information as to the 
specifications and terms of contract and the necessary 
drawings will be furnished on application to this office, 
#nvelopes containing ronan should be marked 
“ Proposals for lron-work of Magazine,” and addressed 
to the undersigned. 
F, H. PARKER, Major of Ord., Commanding. 


VALENTINES. 


PRR AAA ARR AAP PPD DPD LOL EP PPP PDD LLP 
VALENTINE AND BIRTHDAY CARDs. 
Ani e variety in new and dainty designs. G. 

P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NO. 182 FIFTH-AV., third door 

below 23d-st. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISIN 


=LIN ADVERTISEMENT INSERTED 1 
week 


; 1 
i fb ob newapaners for io; MO-pace pamphlet 


No. 27 Union-square, near | 


price, | 


Address M, C., Argus office, Jersey | 


Address F. M., | 


1881.-—-Griple Sheet. 
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DRY GOODS. 


HAMBURGS. 


12,375 PIECES 


OF ODD LOTS AND SALESMEN’S SAMPLES OF 
HAMBURGS, WHICH WE SHALL SELL AT ABOUT 


50 Cts. on the Dollar. 


COMMENCING AT 3 CTS. PER YARD, THEY WILL 
BE FOUND TO REPRESENT ALL GRADES UP TO 
THE FINEST GOODS IMPORTED. 

THE EXTREME LOW PRICE OF THESE GOODS 
COMPELS US TO SELL THE LOWEST GRADES BY 
THE PIECE OR LOT ONLY; BUT THEY WiLL BE 
FOUND AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN, 


UNDERGARMENTS, 


Having just closed out the remaining stock of a 
leading manufacturer of Ladies’ Undergarments, in- 
cluding a large number of job lots and samples, we 
continue to offer the 


Greatest Bargains Ever Known 


in these goods, 

LADIES’ CHEMISES at 25 cts. and upward. 

LADIES’ DRAWERS, 25 cts. to $1 75. 

LADIES’ NIGHT-DRESSES, 30 ets. to $3. 

LADIES’ TUCKED and RUFFLED SKIRTS, 25 cts. 
to $1 each. 

LADIES’ EMBROIDERED SKIRTS, 50 cts. each and 
upward, to the finest goods made. 

LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUES, 30 cts. to $4 each. 


French Hand~made 


‘ 


Undergarments. | 


We have just received direct from Paris an invoice 


of five cases of these goods, in which we can offer very } 


great inducements to purchasers. We enumerate 
only a few specimen prices: 
EMBROIDERED BANDED CHEMISES as low as 75 
cts. each, up to the finest goods imported. 
EMBROIDERED SACQUE CHEMISES as low as 80 
ets. each. 
EMBROIDERED 
$7 each. 


DRY GOODS. 


The Proclamation 


ISSUED BY 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 and 269 Grand-st., 


HAS CREATED THE GREATEST 


SENSATION 


THAT HAS EVER BEEN HEARD OF IN NEW- 
YORK. 


For Reasons Unknown 


TO THE PUBLIC, THEY ARE SELLING 


Dry and Fancy Goods 


AT 8UCH LOW PRICES THAT ARE ASTONISH- 
ING TO THE PURCHASERS. 


BULLETINS 


WHICH ARE PLACED on the WINDOWS of THIS 
ESTABLISHMENT WILL INDICATE for 


Public Information 


WHAT KIND of MERCHANDISE 


DOYLE & ADCLPHI 


WILL SELL EACH DAY and THE PRICES ASKED 
FOR THE GOODS, 


One Million Dollars’ 


| WORTH of MERCHANDISE WILL and MUST be 


NIGHT-DRESSES from $1 75 to | 


GREAT BARGAINS IN LINEN CHEMISES, OF |} 


WHICH WE HAVE A LARGE ASSORTMENT, AT 
ABOUT LAST YEAR'S PRICES FOR COTTON GOODS. 


BOULEL BIOS 

i ay 
48 East 14th-st., 845 & 847 B’dway, 
REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION. 


RICHARD V. HARNETT, AUCTIONEER. 


will sell at auction, TUESDAY, Feb. 8, 


(Executor’s sale:) 


18 BEEKMAN-PLACE—Corner 50th-st.; four-story high- 


stoop brown-stone house, and lot 19x90. 


505 Broome-s7.—Toree-story brick house, with one- | 


story brick in rear; lot 23x80. 


SOLD WITHIN SIXTY DAYS. 


The Stock Consists of 


| The RICHEST SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 


1LTH-AV. AND 64TH-sT.—Two lots, north-east corner, | 


52.21¢x100. 


803 LEXINGTON-AV.—Corner 62d-st.; four-story high- | 
stoop brown-stone house and lot, finished in hard } 


wood, mirrors and gas fixtures, 19.6x60x70. 


805 Lexinaton-av.—kour-story high-stoop brown- } 
| THIS FIRM ARE SELLING THE MERCHANDISE AT 


stone house, and lot 17x60x70. 
Coudert Brothers, Attorneys, 68 and 70 William-st. 
(Exeecutor’s sile:) 

101 AND 103 East 119rTi-st.—Corner 4th-av.; two 
two-story and basement and cellar frame houses, and 
lots 18x75.7}¢ each. 

336 AND 338 East 24TH-st.--Two four-story and 


| cellar brick houses, and lots 25x98.9 each. 


624 East 14TuH-st.—Four story and cellar brick 

house and lot, with store, 25x103.3, 
(Administrator’s sale:) 

876 CHERRY-STt.—Corner Gouverneur; 
and cellar brick house, and lot 23.8x58.334, 

50 EAst S86TH-ST.—36.8 feet east of Madison-av.; 
elegant and complete first-class five-story brown-stone 
apartment-house, and lot 25.634 feet by 102.2 feet. 

336 East 2‘TH-sT.—Four-story and cellar brick 
house, with store, and lot 25x98.¥. 

434 East 14rH-s?,—Four-story and cellar brick house 
and two-story and cellar rear hou-e, and lot 25x55. 
: 8TH-AV.—North-west corner 12Uth-st.; one lot, 25,.3%x 

V0, 

Maps, &c., at Auctioneer’s office, No. 111 Broadway, 
baseinent. 


RICHARD V. HARNETT, AUCTIONEER. 
SUPREME COURT PARTITION SALE. 
No. 18 East Washington-place, 
. South-west corner Greene-st., 
Between Broadway and Washington-square. 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 9, 

At 12 o’eloek, Exchange Sales-room, No. 111 Broadway. 
Substantial well-built four-story high-stoop base- 
ment and cellar brick house and lot. Size of lot, 28x 
96. From location and size it is particularly suited for 


four-story 





, changing to a first-class apartment-house. 


SALE POSITIVE, 
L. S. STERRITT, Esq., Referee. 
hE. A. BREWSTER, Esq.. Plaintilf’s Attorney, 
Maps, &c., at auctioneer’s office, No. 111 Broadway, 
basement. 





Morris WILKINS, Auctioneer. 
PsrseUtors SALE OF ELEGANT RESI- 
4DENCE ON 5TH-AV. 

E. H. LUDLOW & CO, will sell at auction, on TUES- 
DAY, Feb. 8, 1881, at 12 o’clock, at the Exchange Sales- 
room, No.111 Broadway, (Trinivy Building,) New-York, 
by order of Executors: 

FIFTH-AVENUE—The elegant four-story brown-stone 
house and lot, known as No. 683, east side, near 54th- 
st.; 30 feet front, by about 70 feet in depth, ana two- 
story butler’s extension; house built in the best and 
most substantial manner; lot, 125 feet deep, includ. 


ing right of way in alley. 
Maps and permits at the office of the Auctioneer, 
No. 8 Pine-st.. New-York. 


Morris WILKINS, Auctioneer. 
LEAgeBOLD PROPERTY ON CLINTON-} 


E. H. LUDLOW &CO. will sell at auction on TUES- 
DAY, Feb. 8, 1881, at 12 o’clock, at the Fxchange Sales- 
room, No. 111 Broadway, (Trinity Building,) New-York: 

CLINTON-PLACE —The desirable three-story and 
French roof brick house known as No. 49, 25x60 feet, 
well built and in fine order. Lot 93.11 feet, Lease 
from Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 21 years to run from May 
1, 1876, at ayeariy ground rent of $600 and taxes, 
with renewals. 

Possession May 1, 1881. 

Maps and further particulars at the office of the 
auctioneers, No. 3 Pine-st., New-York. 


MorRis WILKiNs, Auctioneer. 
yA LUABLE TENEMENT PROPERTY ON 
63D-ST., BETWEEN 1ST AND 2D AVS, 
E. H. LUDLOW & CO, will sell at auction, on TUES- 
DAY, Feb. 8, 1881, at 12 o’clock, at the Exchange Sales- 


’ room, No, 111 Broadway, (Trinity Building,) New-York, 


EAST SIXTY-THIRD-STREET—The desirabie five-story 
brick house and lot, No, 344 East 63d-st., south side, 
commencing 80 feet west of 1st-av.; is well built and 
a eeveeet order; lot, 100.5 feet; party wall on west 
side. 

Maps, &c., at the auctioneers’ office, No. 3 Pine-st., 
New-York. 


VAN TASSELL & KEARNEY, Auctioneers, 
WILL SELL ON WEDNESDAY, FEB. 9, 
AT 12 O’CLUCK, AT THE EXCHANGE SALES-ROOMS, 
NO. 111 BROADWAY, 

House and lot No. 16 Bond-st., lot 26 by 100 feet, with 

three-story and attic marble front house. 
EDWARD D. GALE, Referee. 

PLATT, GERARD & Bow rs, Pialntiff’s Attorneys, No. 

54 William-st. 


RICHARD V. HARNETT, AUCTIONEER, 
Will sell at auction, 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, at 120’clock, at Exchange 
Sales-room, No. 111 Broadway, WN. Y. 
No. 240 East 12rn-st.— Four-story, English base- 
ment, brown-stone house. Lot 17.3x75. Maps, &c., at 
Auctioneer’s Office, No, 111 Broadway, basement. 


CITY HOUSES TO LET. 


\ ITHOUT QUESTION ONE OF THE HAND- 

somest furnished houses in New-York, all furni 
ture made toorder in Europe, (in use about 12 months,) 
will be leased to small family for three or more years 
at $2,500, per year; house three-story high-stoop 
brown-stone, 22x50x100, 56th-st., near Lexington-av.; 


or would sell on very reasonable terms; owner going 
abroad. Can only be seen Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays, 10to 12 A. M. Apply to MORRIS B. 
BAER & CO., No, 72 West 34th-st. 


TWERTY-TRIRD-ST. LONDON TER- 
RACE.—Fine and convenient location: four-story 
high-stoop brick, 22x60x100; recently overhauled 
from top to bottom; frescoed, painted; containing 
every improvement; new separate sewer connection; 


mirrors, &c.; rent low. 
V. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
25 Pine-st., or 661 5Sth-av. 


QEVERA L DESIRABLE DWELLING-HOUSES 
JION THE WEST SIDE.—We are now making up our 
Spring list of houses for rent, and snall offer in a few 
days a number of very desirable dweilings at mode- 
rate rents. 8. F. JAYNE & CO., No. 273 West 23d-st. 
PARTMENTS—AT “THE SHERWOOD,” 5TH- 
av, and 44th-st., a large suite of handsomely fur- 
nished rooms will be vacated absut the 16th inst. 
&. N. WLiLSON, Proprietor. 


hit i SMALL DWELLINGS (IRVING-PLACE 
and 16th-st.) to let from May next at moderate 
rentals to private families only. For permits, &c., ap- 
ply, by letter, to W. B. ROSS, No. 3 Broad-st. 

0 LET— WITH ENTIRE FURNITURE FOR SALE, 

No. 226 West 48th-st., high-stoop brown-stone three- 
story house, 2Ux45x100. Apply on premises from 4 to 
6:30 P. M.oniy. No agents. 


MANO LET—ON THE CENTRAL PARK, NEAR THE 
obelisk, first-class four-story brown-stone houses. 
Address OWNER, Box No. 1,174 Post Office. 


_AUCTION SALES. 


ALE OF FORTY-FIVE HEAD OF [MPORT- 

ED JERSEY CATTLE.—E. A, LAWRENCE & SON 
will sell on “Degrauw Farm,” in the village of 
Jamaica, at auction, without reserve,on WEDNESDAY, 
Feb. 9, at 11:30 A.M, These cattle were selected by 
experts expressly for butter and tnilk qualities, ar- 
Fived ef feearvonip, Glousestss Get GForce 
jogues & e A J 
Jaiaatea., Long island, 


SHAWLS, CLOAKS, DOLMANS, ULSTERS, 
FUR-LINED SILK CIRCULARS and DOLMANS. 
LADIES’ and MISSES’ SUITS, 


MADE of EITHER SILKS or DRESS MATERIALS. 
BLACK GOODS, HOSIERY, 
LADIES’, MISSES’, and INFANTS’ 
MERINO or MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 
CORSETS, EVERY SIZE, STYLE, and QUALITY, 
Of EITHER HOME or FOREIGN MANUFACTURE. 


| GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, LACES, &c. 


} ALL KINDS of DOMESTIC GOODS, 
at 12 o’clock, at Exchange Sales-room, 111 Broadway, | 


BLANKETS, QUILTS, TABLE LINENS, 
CALICOES, TICKINGS, and MUSLINS, &c. 
BALMORAL SKIRTS, 
LACE and MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
LAMBREQUINS, VESTIBULE LACES, &c. 


The Slaughtering Prices 


AT THE LATE 


Government Auction, 


The SAME HAVING BEEN SEIZED by GOVERN: 
MENT OFFICERS from PARTIZS WHO WERE TRY- 
ING to 


Defraud the Government. 


THIS FIRM ALSO STATES 
In the PROCLAMATION ISSUED THAT THEY WILL 
NOT SELL to STORE-KEEPERS or PEDDLERS, and 
THAT THIS SALE is ONLY for the BENEFIT of 
THEIR CUSTOMERS. 


CONTINUATION 


OF OUR 


GREAT SALE 


SUMMER SILKS. 


HAVING PURCHASED AT AN ENORMOUS RE- 
DUCTION FROM THE ORIGINAL COST, FROM TWO 
LEADING IMPORTERS, ALL 1HE MOST DESIRABLE 
STYLES OF THEIR IMPORTATION OF FANCY SILKS 
FOR THE COMING SPRING AND SUMMER SEASON, 
WE OFFER THEENTIRE LOT AT PRICES AS BELOW: 

At 35 ets. same quality as sold last season at 60 cts. 

At 45 cts. same quality as sold last season at 70 ets. 

At 55 ets. same quality as sold last season at $0 cts. 

At 65 ets. same quality as sold last season at 90 cts. 

At 75 cts. same quality as sold last season at $1. 

At 85 cts. same quality as sold last season at $1 15. 

At 95 cts. same quality as sold last season at $1 25. 

THE ABOVE COMPRISE ALL THE NEW AND DE- 
SIRABLE COLORINGS AND DESIGNS, SUCH AS 
JASPE, GLACE VERIE, CADRILLE, 
MILLE RAYE, LOUISINE, &c., &c. 


Fine Satin Finished Lyons 
Gros Grain Black Silks 
At $1 50 Per Yard. 


THIS SILK IS AN INCH WIDER THAN THAT 
OFFERED BY US A SHORT TIME SINCE AT THE 
SAME PRICE, AND IS FAR BELOW ITS REAL 
VALUE, 

It will be displayed on the centretable near our 
14th-st. entrance. 


BLACK BROCADED SATIN DE LYON 


At $1 35, $1 50. $1 75, $1 95, and $2 £0 per yard, being 
35 cts. to 75 cts. per yard LESS THAN AT WHICH 
SIMILAR GOODS HAVE HERETOFORE BEEN SOLD, 


Black Lyons Satin de Lyon, 


22 inches and 24 inches wide, from $1 25 to $2 50 
per yard. 

These goods are offered from 50 cts. to $1 per 
yard less than ever before. 

Also 2 full assortment of COLORED SATIN DE LYON 
and COLORED GROS GRAIN SILES at correspond- 
ingly low prices, 


L8 BOUUMer Bros 


48 East 14th-st. 845 and 847 Broadway. 
STORES, &C., TO LET. 


OFFICES TO LET 
IN THE 
TIMES BUILDING. 
APPLY TO 
GEORGE JONES, 
TIMES OFFICE. 


~~ OFFICES TO LET. 


The banking-room now occupied by the Canadian 
By to UNITED STATES MORTGAGE co 
ainda No. 60 Wall-st. 


sci igi a lcci dina nds 

ASE--FOR TERM OF YEARS, OR WILL 
Te Ra $87, 389, and 391 West 12th-st., building 
66x70, three stories and cellar; strongly built; suitable 
for heavy business; possession in April. E. L. & B. T. 
BURNHAM, No. 609 riudson-st. 


0 LET OR LEASE-STORES ON 6TH, 8TH, 
and 9th avs.: we shall offer this week several de- 
sirable stores and dwellings, at moderate rents, in 
ee 8S. F. JAYNE & CO,, No, 273 West 
d-st. 


ie RENT—FINE DOUBLE CORNER STORE; 
best location in town for wholesale grocery trade. 
JAMES PRICE, No. 200 Hudson-st. 


Se 
STORES, &C., WANTED. 


Ww ; NT FROM MAY 1—AN 
SRree arn P nt sgt Ye A for a fire insurance 


eens: Address, stating price, Box No. 1,764 Post 
“ . a 
REAL ESTATE WANTED. 


W-YOR HOUSE WANTED IN EX: 

change for a Clinton-av., Brooklyn, residence; ele 

gant order, with ex:ra lot: wi cash. J. 0. 
OYT & SON. No. 26 Nassau-st, 


CITY REAL ESTATE. 


pl a ete EE 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OFFERS 


VALUABLE PROPERTY NEAR CENTRAL PARE 
AND FIFTH-AVENUE FOR SALE. 

Eight brown-stone and hard-wood finished houses on 
74th and 75th sts., between 5th and Madison avs.; sizes, 
25 and 20 feet front and 60 feet deep. Lots full depth. 
On very favorable terms as to price and payment, If 
not sold before the 20th instant they will be rentea fot 
one year. Apply atthe BOND AND MORTGAGE DB- 
PARTMENT in the Society’s Office, No. 120 BROAD- 
WAY. 

CHOICE FOUR-STORY ENGLISH BASE 


Ament brown-stone house, 34th-st., near 7tu-av., 
$15,000, 

47th-st., near Broadway, four-story high-st 
brown-stone, 20x100, $21,000. _— 

Sith-st., near 5th-av., three-story high-stoop mar. 
ble front house, 20x100, $20,C00. 

78th st., near Park-av., three-story high-stoop brown- 
stone house, $10,250. 


60th-st., near Lexington-av., four-story high-stoop 
brown-stone house, 20x 100.5, $16,000. 


MORRIS B. BAER & CO., No. 72 West 34th-st. 


PROPERTY 
ON BROADWAY, TYP m 
AND STONE STS. 


ALSO 
Several large corner plots on Broadway, between 234 
and 45th sts. 
S. EDDY & SAYRE. 
No. 145 Broadway. 


INVESTMENT 
ROAD NEW, BEAVER 


FYIFty-THIRD-S8T., ADJOINING MADI. 
SON-AV.—Four-story high-stoop brown-stone, 21x602 
100; mirrors, chandeliers, and gas-fixtures; only $30, 


000. V. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 


25 Pine-st., or 661 6th-av. 


LEONARD J. CARPENTER, 

Nos. 56 and 58 East 2id-st., Y. M. C. A. Building, 

OFFERS PRIVATE DW:LLINGS FOR SALE. 
23d-st., near 4th-av., 4-story, full size $35. 
29th-st,, near Madison.-av., 4-story brown-stone. 26,50 
53d.st., near Park-av., 4-story brown-stone 32,500 
57th-st., West, near 5th-av.,4-story b.s.full width €5,000 
68th-st., near Madison-av., 4-story, brown-stone. 22,000 

A large list of o hers will be furnished applicants. 

ee 


SCOTT & MYERS, NO. 8 PINE-ST., 
OFFER THE FOLLOWING PLOTS: 

Broadway, between 84th and 85th sts., i4 lots. 
113th and 114th sts, near 7th-av., 20 lots. 
82d and 834 sts.. near 8th-av., 8 lots. 
95th and 96th sts,, near Sth-av., 16 lots. 
Oth-av., 94th and 95th sts., 40 lots. 
75th and 76th sts., near Park-av., 20 lots. 
7th-av., 127th end 128th sts., 18 lots. 


JAMES PRICE, 
No. 200 HUDSON-ST., 
(Established 1845,) 
Offers for sale desirable property, suitable for im- 
provement and investment, on Franklin, Leonard, 
Reade, Harrison, Hudson, North Moore, Hubert, Green- 
wich, and Washington sts. 
Renting, collections, valuations, loans on mortgage 


A SUPERB FULL-SIZE HOUSE, 


NO. 9 WEST 38TH-ST., 
just west of the avenue andthe Union League Club 
price low. Keys from 
V. K. STEVENSON, Jk., 25 Pine-st., or 661 5th-av. 


A FIRST-CLASS BROWN-STONE HOUSE, 
lot 20x100, brick extension, butler’s pantry, twe 
bath-rooms, in one of the best and healthiest Jocations 
in City: plumbing and drainage unexceiled; rfect 
order; free from ail noise of street carsand elevated 
railroads. Apply to E. H. LUDLOW & CO., 3 Pine-st. 


VOR SALE-—FIVE-STORY DOUBLE BUILDING 
on Chambe s-st., neir Broadwav, running through 
to Reade-st. Is wellrcnted and offers a good invest 


ment. 
L. J. CARPENTER, No. 68 Wall-st., 
Nos. 56 and 58 Fast 23d-st., Y. M. C. A. Building. 


OR SALE—THE PROPERTY NORTH-WEST 
eorner University-place and Clinton-place, 23.644x 
83.11; four-story substantial building, store and flats; 
well rented; desirable as an investment. Apply to 
E, H. LUDLOW & CO., 
No. 3 Pine st. and No. 1,130 Broadway. 


—FINE FULI-SIZED EX- 


i cae 
SS.) 2. 5 00. TeNsion house near 5rh-av., above 


| Sustains the Public Rumor | 


| THAT THEY MUST HAVE BOUGHT THESE GOODS 


42d-st.; also, full-sized elezant house, 53d-st., near 5th- 
av.; others on and near 5th and Madison avs., 16 to 34 
feet front, below and oposite the Park; bargains. 

W. P. SEYMOUR & CO., No. 171 Broadway. 


SUPERB 32 1-2-FOOT DOUBLE HOUSE 

also. very desirable 25-foot corner, and pieasant 14 
and 25 foot houses; new, substantial, elegant; Maadi- 
son-av., between Gist ana 62d sts. Apply to CHARLES 
BUEK, Architect, No. 63 East 41st-st., successor to 
Duggin & Crossman, or on premises. 


SCOTT & MYERS, NO. S PINE-ST., 
OFFER THE 
Whole block between Madison and 4th avs., [0th an¢ 
5i1st sts., entire or in plots to suit purchasers, on eas} 
terms if desired. 


SELF-INTP REST SHOULD PROMP’1 
Jowners of real estate to register thelr property @ 
the oftice of MORRIS B, BAER & CO., No. 72 West 34th 
st. If reasonable, they will procure prompt tenants o& 
purchasers, 


OR SALE—A VERY FINE FOUR-STORY 
 brown-stone high-stoop house, 22x60, lot 100.5; goo¢ 
order; excellent location, 5ist-st., near 5th-av.; Co 
lumbia College lease: low ground rent; price low 
OGDEN & CLARK, Broadway, corner 17th-st. 


0-OPERATIVE BUILDINGS,—VACANCIES 
exist In three first-class apartment-houses about to 
be built for investors with $4,000, $8,009, and $22,000 
cash. See article, /imes, page 10, Sunday, Jan. 30. 
PUGIN & WALTER, Architects, No. 68 Wall-st. 


ARGE PRIVATE STABLE, WITH HOX 

and six stalls; thoroughly ventilated, drained, and 
finished: also, lots unrestricted, 63d.st.. near Park-av. 
O’REILLY BROTHERS, Builders and Storage Ware- 
house, Nos. 109-119 East 44th-st. 


OR SALE—A VERY DESIRABLE HOUSE IN 

East 23d-st.; terms very easy; possession immedi- 
ately; also. acosy house in West 22d st., between 6b 
and 7th avs. BREVOORT & BARRETTO, No. 19 Park: 
place, No. 1,251 Broadway. 5 


HIRTY-SIXTH-ST., (MURRAY HILL,) 
PARK-AV.—Exquisitely furnished medium-size 
dwelling; possession now or May 1. 
V. K. STEVENSON, Jr.. 
No, 25 Pine-st., or No. 661 Sth-av. 


DJOINING 5TH-AV.. THAT ELEGANT 

full-sized cabinet-finished house No. 11] East 63d- 
st.; bay windows front and rear; bulit by G. N.& N. 
A. Williams; on premises. 


Fes SALE AND TO RENT—ON 565TH, 57TH, 
and 60th sts., near Broidway, thvee and four story 
brown-stone private dwellings. WILLIAM BEDELL, 


builder, No. 985 8th-av., near 58th-st. 


Hest: FOR SALE AND TO RENT; ALSO, 
first-class spartments. Special attention riven te 
management of estates. TIMPSON & PEFT, 

0. 1,505 Broadway, south-west corner 44th-st. 


EW LIST OF HOUSES FOR SALE-—-$6,000 

to $165,900, will be mailed free to any address. 
ISAAC HONIG, No. 111 Broadway, Rooms Gand H, 
basement. 


TOR SALE—BROWN-STONE HOUSE IN HAR- 

lem, near 5th-av., cheap; also, lot on 5th-av. 25x 

110; elegant house on Madison-av., near @5th-st., easy 
terms. MESSENGER & CO., No. 1,284 Broadway. 


INE MODERN FULLSIZE EXTENSION 
house, near 5th-av., Murray Hill, for sale cheap; 
also, elegant house No. 19 East o7th-st.; price very rea- 
sonable. W. P. SEYMOUR, No. 171 Broadway. 
eetttiteee! 
a 
TY LOTS, SOUTH SIDE OF 34TH-ST., 
175 feet east of 12th-av.; will lease for 5 or 10 years 
MORRIS B. BAER & (O., 
No. 72 West 2ath-st. 


———> worse ease emenypesnwesnsputiinteminciatiecteenaiiienearinieentemapetiiaitdaamoddeds 
JOR SALE-—THREESTORY AND HIGH-STOOP 
brewn-stone house on 24th-st., between 5th and 6th 
avs.; 20x50x10C, Also No. 14 West 5.st-st. 
S. EDDY & SAYRE, No. 145 Broadway. 


GIXT HAV. CORNER PROPERTY, FINELY 
Located and Well Rented, For Sale.—Attention of 
capitalists solicited to this and other desirable invest- 
ments. JAMES PRICE, No. 200 Hudson-st. 


OR SALE-~AN ASSORTMENT OF ELEGANT 

new dwellings, various sizes, 64th-st., Madison and 
5th avs., including north-west corner—suitable tot 
physician. WM. F. CROFT, Buiider, 19 East 64th-st. 


AVWO HOUSES _IN GOTH-ST.. BETWEEN 

7 Lexington = Fase Sve. popneee and freseoed 
ct order, Ww sold low. 

canst aaah F ZITTEL. No. 1,026 3¢-av. 


HOME_CLUB_ ASSOCIA= 


or seil at $5,500 each, 


oe IBE 
j Hess" OFFICES, NO. 1.251 BROADWAY.— 


Persons desiring shares are requested to send their ap 
plications as above. 


Ra ae tater atatonsinannnettindanenecnenessihahcniihtininisiididassichduitliina 
IFTY-S1XTH-ST.—FOR SALE—A GOOD SUB. 
stantial house, iull width, with stable and full log 

in rear, near 6th-av. CHAS. S. BROWN, 77 Liberty-st, 


a nent ctetetescatceninne cacendists 
OR SALE—A VERY FINE FULL-WIDTH BROWN: 
stone house in 40th-st.. near 5th-av.; first class in 

every respect. IRVING & CO., No. 25 William-st. 


tt 
+~FOUR-STORY HIGH-STOOP BROWN: 

Acnone houses on 8lst-st., near Madison-av., only 

$16,000. SCOTT & MYERS, No. s Pine-st. 


pacha hee Te TUT Dt Arma eR T it Senki hy tinted 5 

Fas EXCHANGE-—FOR COUNTRY PROPERTY 
and some cash, French flats weil rente< in good lo 

cations. B. F. SMALL, No. 237 Broadway. 


BARGAIN —DESIRABLE LITTLE THREE 
story brown-stone house, Lexington-av., 85th-st 
Inquire No. 1,27i Lexington-av. 


a a ar ep leechers Raghanti 

YALL AND EXA MINETHE STYLISH LITTL# 

houses just completed, Nos. 249 to 265 East 122d-st. 
For sale on easy terms. Cc. B. KEOGH. 


pelt Pte ent nace SR OT ET RT TOS 
Fes SA LE-—SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF 8TH-AV. 
and 143d-st., 50x10; price, $8.000. 
GEO. W. MERCER, No. 266 West 23d-st. 


nieiniecidenteasnapuesteasasieacionneniaacaiaecigeaeasananl 
OR SALE—FIRST-CLASS RESIDENCES IN 33D, 
53d, 5dth, 58th, 62d, 68d, 64th sts, Madison-av., and 

elsewhere. CORTLANDT IRVING, 68 Broadway. 


HOUSES & ROOMS WANTED, 


SMALL FURNISHED HOUSE OR FUR- 
sadnished apartments wanted by a gentleman an 
wife for six months or longer; location between 4 
and 6th avs. and 14th and 35th sts.: give description 
and state terms; best of references i and re 
quired. Address Post Office Box No. 1,887. 


a 
I HAVEA LARGE LIST OF APPLICANTS 
for furnished and unfurnished houses to rent in 
central location. Owners of property will please aon 
me full description of property they have to rent; 
no charge for registering. J. ROMAINE BROWN, Na 
1,280 Broadway. ; 


a Rl 
wa NTED—FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 

houses on 5th, Madison, and Park avs., above : 
st., for ANo. l parties. MESSENGER & 0O., No. 1,264 
Broadway. 


a tn eh ln ttt genset tnt athatlly 
HoeuN WANTED-—OR PART OF A es oe 

suitable for a smali select school; 30th and 40t 
sts., Sth and 6th avs. Address SCHOOL, Box No. 
Times Up-town Office, No. 1,253 Broadway. 


Warren ROUSE, THREB-STORY AND BASE: 


near Central rk, East Side; rent, $690 
year; possession Wanted next month. Ai Proos Siving 


a 
particulars, 3. A., Box No. 172 Times Office. 


ti it tN AR NE 
ANTED-—A SMALL UNFURN 0 
AN Sch ck nat eeiy cee geen era 





HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


A CHAPTER ON THE WASTING OF 
MEATS. 

MISS CORSON GIVES HER OPINION OF THE 
PRACTICE OF WASHING MEAT, AND PRE- 
SENTS SOME VALUABLE INFORMATION 
RELATING TO KITCHEN ECONOMY. 

iiow to evolve the beasts of the field from 
the herbs thereof primarily, and how to transform 
their would-be possessor’s one talent into the cash 
value requisite to their purchase secondarily, are 
sufficiently important problems for ordinary hu- 
man ingenuity to solve, but they are not final. 
Given a stock farmer and his customer, a third fac- 
tor appears in the shape of the consumer of their 
commodity—three parties necessary each to the 
existence of the others. But the stock farmer may 
breed, and the drover may turn his animals into 
the abattoir or market-place without adequate 
advantage to the consumer at large, unless the gulf 
between them be bridged by that necessary being, 
a good cook. Not a prince of cooks, indeed, but 
the prototype of Dionysius’s ordinary mortal, with 
sense enough 
*To roast some beef, to carve a joint with neatness, 

To boil up sauces, and to blow the fire.” 

How much of our daily bread—that is, meat—is 
wasted between the larder and the table is one of 
those things that “no fellow can find out;” but it 
\s possible to designate a few of the ways of waste. 
At the top of the list stands the practice of wash- 
ing meat, not with soap and water, as one of our 
far-away correspondents claims to.attend to the 
ablutions of such unfortunate chéckens as fall into 
her hands, but with ‘‘ plenty of clean, cold water.” 
Of course the daughter of neat New-England ought 
to know better than to set aside ail the precepts of 
her cleanly ancestry, but here she takes her stand 
with vigorous protest against meat-washing of any 
save smoked or oversalted viands. She persists in 
wipipg flesh and fowl with a clean wet cloth, which 
will remove any mildly obiectionable substance. 
If such gentle means are insufficient, she deals 
no more witn the butcher who sent her 
more than. her fair share of that “peck of 
flirt.’ She insists that the washing of 
weats wastes their nutriment with every drop 
pf animal fluid that the water attracts to itself, 
unless that same water be used for soups, stews, 
or sauces, for when the meat is exposed to the ac- 
tion of water there is an instantaneous interchange 
of fluids unless the water be at the boiling point and 
there maintained. Once the actual cooking of 
meat is commenced, the unavoidable waste of its 
substance may be estimated at about one-third in 
bulk, except in frying. All the various methods of 
cookery may be concentrated under three heads: 
1. The application of direct heat from the fire or 
from hot air, as in roasting, broiling, and baking; 
2. The action of hot water or steam, as in boiling, 
stewing, braising, and steaming; 3. The instanta- 
neous searing of the surface of food by intense sur- 
roundiag heat, asinfrying. The actual waste in 
substance proceeding from these different methods 


may be stated as tollows: Four pounds of meat wiil 
lose in roasting or broiling before the fire, one 
pound and a half; in baking in the oven, one 
pound and a quarter; in careful boiling, stewing, 
or braising, one pound: in frying, i. e., entire 
immersion in smoking hot fat, scarcely any. So, 


at the first thought the latter method might seem 
the most economical. This is not the case, for in 


stews, braises, and thick soups, carefully made, 
nearly all the nutriment which the meat loses is 


preserved « the broth or sauce, which both become 
vehicles for the addition of cheap and satisfactory 
aliment in the form of dumplings or vegetables. 
Such a@dition is necessary in order to make a 
given quantity of boiled meat as nutritious as an 
equel bulk of roasted or broiled meat. All broths 
and stews should be cooked slowly and kept closely 
covered, 80 that no nutriment is driven off during 
the escape of steam caused by violent ebubitior. 
Another source of waste is the removal of thé scum 
which rises to the surface of the water when 
the cooking begins; this scum is composed largely 
of the albumen which the water draws out of the 
meat. and it should not be removed unless a clear 
soup is being made; if taken from the broth for a 
clear soup it should be added to whatever thick 
soup or stew is under preparation. ‘The process of 
braising is closely allied in method and results to 


that of stewing, and presents food in an exceed- 
ing palatable and digestible form. It is at this 
point that the advisability of frying may be ques- 
tioned, even supposing that the frying is well done, 
which is not often the case; by bad frying dyspep- 
sia flourishes, while by frying well done all the 
juices and the substance of the food are retained, 
put the crust produced by the action of the hot fat 
cannot fail to tax weak digestive powers. 
Unquestionably the broiling and roasting of meat 
—literally the least economical ways of dressing it— 
present it in the most palatable and wholesome 
form. Both in broiling and roasting the meat 


sould be exposed to the direct heat of a clear, hot 
fire, so that a light crisp crust may be quickly 
formed and serve to retain the juices of the meat; 
in broiling, this crust will form close to a hot fire in 
about three minutes for each side of the meat; in 
roastinz, with suitable appliances, the entire sur- 
face of a joint may be browned in 15 minutes; in 
baking meat in a hot oven, about 20 minutes will 
be required. Although baking resembles roasting 
somewhat, the results are less desirable, because 
the hot fat spatters from meat and burns up on the 
Interior of the oven, producing unpleasant and un- 
wholesome vapors unless the oven is very well 
ventilated. Slow baking, and that accomplisned 
by irregular heat, are sources of great waste of 
nutriment and flavor. 

To avoid waste in broiling and roasting, the fire 
must be clear, hot, and steady, and the meat ex- 
posed directly to its heat until its surface is 
browned. It may then be set a little away from 
the fire, buta regular heat must be maintained, 
All drippings and gravy must be preserved, and in 
broiling meat over the fire a grooved gridiron must 
be used to keep the fat from falling on the coals 
and biazing up against the meat. The free circu- 
lation of air renders both these methods desirable, 
and very little change takes place in the chemical 
constituents of the flesh. Underdone roasts and 
broils may be more savory and possibly more nu- 
tritious than those well done, but they are less 
figestible, and consequently less economical, for 
the economy of food lies wholly in the nourish- 
ment it furnishes the system. 


yen after meats are properly cooked the chances 


of waste continue through all the phases of unskill- 
ful carving, injudicious serving, and disregard for 
the remains of joints, from which may be made 
many savory ragofits, salmis, minces, croquettes, 
and kindred dishes. When unskillful carving is 
apprehended, the cook may diminish the possibili- 
ties of disaster by boning the joints, replacing the 
bones with stuffing, and devoting them to the soup- 


pot. 

The actual nutritizo value of bones is but little 
known; they are evenrelatively valuable, the bones 
of the legs of animals affording more nutriment 
than those of the back and ribs. During experi- 
ments undertaken at the instanee of the English 
Government, Dr. Edward Smith demonstrated that 
under long-continued boiling the amount of heat- 
food produced from bones equaled one-third of 
that contained in beef, and the quantity of flesh- 
food was relatively one-sixth. From personal ex- 
perience the statement may be made that the addi- 
tion of vegetables to bones affords the basis of 


broth both palatableand wholesome. The so-called 
waste portions of a carcase—the head, feet, tail, 
cartilage, and skin—have even more food value 
than bones. JULIET CORSON. 
es AN : 
FEATURES OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES ASKED FOR PROVISIONS—THE SUP- 


PLY OF FISH. 


A large proportion of the vegetables now in 


supply are more or less injured by frost, and prices 
for good quality are high. Housekeepers who know 
how to take good care of such edibles and who have 
laid im their stock for the Winter are fortunate. 
They would have to pay a considerable advance on 
the prices asked by the barrel for what they wanted 
earlier in the season. The prices current at retail 


in Washington Market yesterday for good vege- 


tables were as follows: [rish potatoes, per half-peck, 
20 to 2 cents; sweet potatoes, per half-peck, 20 to 
25 cents; turnips and beets, per half-peck, 15 to 20 
cents; carrots, per dozen, 20 to 30 cents; parsnips, 
per dozen, 30 to 40 cents; white onions, per quart, 
15, and red and yellow, 10 cents; cabbage, per 
head, 10 to 15 cents; fresh tomatoes, from the 


West Indies and Florida, per quart, 40 to 50 cents; 


Jerusalem artichokes, per quart, 0 to % 
cents: squash, 10 to 80 cents each, according 
to size; water-cresses, 25 cents per quart; 
celery, per bunch, 15to i8 cents. For vegetables, 
raised mainly under glass or in hothouses, the rates 
were as follows: Spinach, (very scarce,) $1 per 
half-peck; lettuce, 10 to 15 cents per head; rad- 
ishes, per bunch, 10 cents; cucumbers, each, 30 to 


50 cents, Fruit, like vegetables, has suffered by the 


cold weather, andthe supply of choice quality is 
notlarge. Apples are worth in Washington Market, 
by the half-peck, 20 to 80 cents, the higher rate 
being for table apples; cranberries, per quart, 15 
cents; grapes, Malaga, 25 cents per pound, and 
Catawba, cents per three-pound box; oranges, 
30 to 50 cents per dozen, and bananas, 30 to 40 
cents per dozen. 

Eggs are lower, the high prices having checked 


the demand. Choice fresh are worth 45 to 50 cents 


er dozen in the markets, and inferior may be 

ought at 40 to 45 cents per dozen. 

The prices current for poultry and game are as 
follows: Turkeys, per pound, 15 to 18 cents; choice 
Philadelphia chickens, 20 to 22 cents, and good 
State and Western chickens, 15 to 16 cents; ducks, 
18 to 20 cents; geese, 12 to 15 cents, and com- 
mon poultry generally 12 cents per und. 
Wild ducks, per air—canvas-vack 2 to 
$2 50; rea-heads, lack, ard mallard, 31; 
teal, 65 to 75 cents; common, 50 to 60 cents; guinea 
hens, per pair, 75 cents to $1; squabs, $6 per dozen ; 
wild vigeons, $2 25 to $2 60 per dozen. Cavons 


are worth 23 to 25 cents per pound. Prices for 
other articles, with the exception of fish, are mate- 
rially unchanged. 

Very unfortunately the long continuation of cold 
weather has had an effect on the fish market, es- 
pecially as to receipts from local fishermen. Some 
smacks have been stranded, and the great quantity 
of floating ice renders fishing almost impossible. 
If, then, the lower temperature continues, there 
will be an absence of live cod in the market. The 
gap in the market has, however, been filled ina 
certain measure, by the very large catch of striped 
bass taken under theice inthe Hudson. Fishing 
for bass has been this year quite remunerative 
around Peekskill, and as much as 2,500 pounds are 
being secured a day; the fish are netted, when ina 
lethargic condition. Striped bass, large, 15 cents; 
smnall, 25 cents; there seems to be a prejudice 
against dividing a large fish; smelts, 15 cents; blue- 
fish, refrigerated, 124% cents; refrigerated salmon, 
35 cents; refrigerated mackerel, 15 cents; some ex- 
ceedingly large shad from Newbern, N. C., weigh- 
ing 5 pounds, with matured roes, sold for $1a pound; 
the North Carolina shad are the best of the 
Southern fish; white re. 15 cents; Spanish 
mackerel, refrigerated, cents; green turtle ex- 
ceedingly scarce, from the difficulty of bringing 
them in alive, worth 20 cents a pound; terrapin as 
high as $40 per dozen for the very best; frost fish, 
6 cents; halibut more plenty, from recent arrivals 
at Gloucester, worth 16 cents; haddock, 10 cents; 
codfish, 10 cents, exceptionally high figures; black 
fish, some alive, 15 cents; flounders come now ina 
new form from the eastward, with head and tail 
off, skinned and frozen; this is not the same as the 
ordinary flounder taken in our neighborhood, but 
the plaice, the a ye platessdides; sea-bass, 
from Charleston, cents; eels, 18 cents; lobsters 
exceedingly scarce, demand far beyond supply, 
worth 15 cents a pound; sheepshead, refrigerated, 
25 cents; scallops scarce and high, 50 cents a quart; 
soft clams, 40 cents to $1 per 100; white-fish, frozen, 
15 cents; penned, 18 cents: pickerel, 18 cents; sal- 
mon trout, 18 cents; black bass, 18 cents; red snap- 
per, small, 15 cents; large, 18 cents; smoked haa- 
dock, 1244 cents a pound; smoked salmon, 20 cents; 
dry cod, § cents; hard crabs, $3 50 per 100. 

pO * Bhi ay 


A FEW COOKING HINTS. 


—_--—~<>-——— 
From R. H. Silverbrandt, Chef of the Irving House. 


Potato SaALav.—Take about ten nice, mealy,fresh- 
ly-boiled potatoes; when they are quite cool cut 
them in thin slices and place them in an earthen 
dish; add vinegar, pepper, salt, and olive-oil to 
taste; mix with a wooden spoon; add a chopped 
onion and parsley; also, if desired, add cavers. 


Fie Puppine.—Take one pound of figs and quar- 
ter them, one-half a pound of flour, three-quarters 
of a pound of beef suet; chop the suet in the flour, 
very fine: add one pound of bread crumbs, one 
pound of brown sugar, five eggs well beaten, one 
nutmeg, anda half pint of milk; knead all together 
very well: press into a butter bowl; tie down firm- 
ly with a pudding-cloth and boil five hours; have 
the water boiling before putting the pudding in. 
and keep it wellcovered with water; serve with 
wine sauce. 


Snow Pupprne.—Take five eggs; divide yolks 
from whites: beat whites to a stiff froth: place one 
quart of miik on the range: when at a boiling point 
add sugar to taste, one vanilla bean or one stick of 
cinnamon; sweeten the whites with one table- 
ay op of powdered sugar and drop them into 
the hot milk; leave in long enough to scald them 
while you whisk them into smail flakes; take a 
skimmer and take out the flakes and let them cool 
on a dish; add yolks to milk with a teaspoonful of 
corn-starch dissolyed in water; when cool add the 
flakes and serve. 


MAYONNAISE Dressing For Satap.—One pint 
of olive-oil. salt and Cayenne pepper to taste, 
half teaspoonful of French mustard, the juice of 
one lemon, and vinegar; take an earthen dish, rub 
a clove of garlic on the bottom of the dish, then 
place in it the yolks of two raw eggs, salt, pepper, 
end mustard; take the bottle containing the oilin 
the left hand and a wire whip in the right hand; 
pour the oil very slowly and keep stirring the 
yolks. Should it become stiff add a little vinegar. 
Keep adding oil and vinegar until you have used 
the pint of oil, but be careful not to add too much 
vinegar. Finish with the lemon-juice. The 
dressing should be of rather a stiff consistency, 
and will keep any length of time if it is covered 
so that the air will not reach it. 

Sig se 


OTHER RECEIPTS. 
an 


Caupie.—Beat up an egg to a froth, add a wine- 
glassful of sherry, and a half a pint of gruel, flavor 
with lemon-peel and nutmeg, and sweeten to taste. 
—HAND-BOOK OF THERAPEUTICS. 

Fie Pupprne.—Six figs chopped fine after boiling 
them, three cups of bread crumbs, one-fourth 
pound of suet, one egg, one-fourth pound of sugar, 
one lethon, grate the rind: one nutmeg grated; 
boil three hours in a tin mold or bag.—X. 


Potato CAKES FOR BREAKFAST.—Save from din- 


ner asoup plate of mashed potatoes, add to it halfa 


saltspoonful of pepper, the same of nutmeg, a little 
salt, and the yolk of an egg; form into small cakes, 
putin a buttered baking-pan, brush the top with 
the white of egg, and brown in a quick oven.—A. 
L. T., Chariottsville, Va. 

CHOCOLATE MANGE.—Boil one box of gelatine in 
as little water as possible till entirely dissolved; 
let boil one quart of miik and one quart of cream; 
sweeten to taste; flavor with vanilla; also one cup- 


ful of chocolate; lastly, pour in the warm gelatine 


through astrainer. Let all boil about five minutes. 
Then pour in molds. Eat with cream. 


Frrep Herrines.—These fish abound just now, 
and are very reasonable in price. Clean them and 
seale and dry inatowel. Take a piece of letter- 
panier. rub alittle hot or cold butter on it, fold a 
1erring in ‘it, salt and pe,per it, and broil. Eat 
with a little lemon-juice, or make a sauce with but- 
ter and a little vinegar.—ScorcH-AMERICAN. 


LYONNAISE TrrpzE.—About one pound of cooked 


tripe, cut into small pieces, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one of chopped onion, one of vinegar, salt, 
pepper; put the onion and butter ina frying-pan, 
and when the onion turns yellow put in the tripe: 
cook five minutes; season with salt, pepper, and 
vinegar.—Muss Parioa’s New Cook Book. 
OaT-MEALAND BEEF TEA.—I find this quite useful 
to give strength to weak patients; take two tuble- 
spoonfuls of fine oat-mea! ard make it perfectly 
smooth in two spoonfuls of cold water; pour into 


this a pint of strong beef tea; boil it eight minutes; 
keep stirring all the time; it should be very smooth; 
if lumpy pass through a sieve.—Dr. R. R. D. 


Saucep Herrines—Place the herrings side by 
side in a pie-dish, with slices of onion and bay leaf, 
and some salt and whole pepper; mix half and 
half of vinegar and ale,and pouras much of the 
mixture over the fish as the dish will hold. Put the 
dish into a pretty hot oven for about 20 minutes, 
taking care never to let the fish get dry. but as 
they get soaked up pour over the remainder of the 


vinegar and ale. Serve cold.—BreEakrasts a? Home, 


Snow Pupprna.--Pour one-half pint of cold water 
on a half-box of gelatine; after standing 10 min- 
utes, pour one-half pint of boiling water, add one 
cup of sugar, and the whites of fouror six eggs; 
beat three-fourths of an hour; place in the dish 
used on the table and put on icetoharden. Flavor 
the mixture with wine, or if preferred, the juice of 
two lemons, in which case add one cup of sugar. 
‘all ped en with cream, or a,rich boiled cus- 
tard.—X. 


OMELETTE SOUFLEE.—Six eggs, six tablespoonfuls 


powdered sugar, juice of one lemon, one-half the 
peel grated; beat yolks and whites separately; add 
to the yolks by degrees the sugar, beat to a froth 
until thick and smooth, and the whites until stiff 
enough to cut with a knife; stir together lightly 
with the seasoning: pour in a buttered dish, and 
bake in a quick oven five or six minutes; the dish 
should be warmed when it 1s buttered.—AuntT 
JULIA. 

STUFFED Porators.—Taks large, fair potatoes; 
bake until soft, and cut a round piece off the top of 
each; scrape out the inside carefully, so as not to 
break the skin, and set aside the empty cases with 
the covers; mash the inside very smoothly, work- 
ing into it while hot some butter and cream, about 
half a teaspoonful of each for every potato; season 
with salt and pepper, with a good pinch of grated 
cheese for each; work it very soft with milk, and 

ut into a saucepan to heat, stirring to prevent 

urning; when scalding hot, stir in one well-beaten 
egg for six large potatoes; boil up once; fill the 


skins with the mixture, replacing the caps; return 


them to the oven for three minutes; arrange upon 


a napkin in a deep dish, the caps uppermost; cover 
with a fold of the napkin, and eat hot; or you may 
omit the eggs and use a double quantity of cheese. 
—CoOMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD—MARION Har- 
LAND. 


COOKING WITH STEAM HEAT. 
_— <A 
Steam has never been looked upon with spe- 


cial favor in the kitchen, and its use for cooking 
purposes has heretofore been rather limited. The 
prejudice against its use is doubtless due in great 
measure to the bungling devices employed in apply- 
ing it, which generally resulted in producing sodden 
food, devoid of flavor. A new contrivance, the 


work of Mr. John Ashcroft, was successfuily tested 


in the restaurant of Messrs, Nash & Crook on Friday 


evening, when an entire dinner cookea with steam 
was served toa select company of the patrons of 
the establishment and anumber of newspaper men. 
Some, fish, roasts of beef and mutton and canvas- 
back duck, puddings, and other edibles were 
all cooked by the new process, and those who 
partook of the viands pronounced them excellentiv 
well cooked. The new process does away entirely 
with the use of stoves and ranges except for broil- 


ing purposes, and even broiling, it is believed, will 


be done much better by the steam oven than by an 


open fire. A device for so employing it has been 
but to some severe tests, and thus far has worked 
well, although it has not yet been put in general 
use. The steam ovens consist of vessels wi 

double shelis, one inside the other. The steam com- 
ing from 2 boiler is introduced by pipes into the 
space between the two shells. Radiation of the 
heat to the 4 oy is prevented by a jacket of 
asbestus, A thing to be baked is put in the vessel, 


where it is acted on by the heat derived from the 


steam, though the vapor nowhere touches the food. 
The quantity of the steam and the pressure are 
regulated by means of little wheels. There is no 
burning by tne process, meats are not charred, their 
flavor does not pass off, the juices are preserved, 
and the kitchen is free from the usuai disagreeable 
odors. Milk can be boiled without burning, and 
soups of delicate flavor can be prepared and kept 
better than with astoveorrange. A great advan- 


tage of the new process is that no fires have to be 
kept lit as in a range, there is no dust or ashes fly- 


ing about the kitchen, and the heat can be applied 
more speedily and with less trouble than is the case 
withe range. ‘The steant can be shut off or turned 
on at will, and after servingits purpose may be 
conveyed away for use in heating apartments. 
Wherever a steam boiler is used the ovens can be 
made evailable at a small expense. If the numer- 
ous steam-heating companies, whicn have obtained 
permission to rip up the streets, ever get at work 


and supply steam heat to houses, the Ashcroft 
ovens Will very likely come in general use in pri- 
vate houses, 


The Rew Hork Cimes, Sunday, February 6, 1981:—Ciiple Speck 


NATIONAL GUARD GOSSIP 


——_~———— 


JHE MOVEMENTS OF THE STATE 
MILITIA. 


The Twelfth Regiment, Col. 8S. Van Rensse- 
laer Cruger commanding, will have a drill in the 


Madison-Square Garden, Wednesday evening, the 
28d inst. 


Company K, Forty-seventh Regiment, 
Brooklyn, will celebrate its ninth anniversary by 
giving a camp-fire in the regimental armory, corner 
on and North Second streets, Tuesday even- 

The third annual dinner and meeting of the 
Veteran Association of the First New-York Mount- 


ed Rifles will take place at the Sturtevant House, 
Broadway and Twenty-ninth-street, Monday even- 
ing. the 14th inst., at 6 o’clock. 


The annual members’ tickets of the National 
Rifle Association for use at Creedmoor have been 


prepared and are now ready to be issued, at $2 
each, by Assistant Secretary Weston, at the office 
of the association, No. 87 Park-row. 


Major-Gen. James W. Husted has resumed 
command of the Fifth Division. He tendered his 


resignation some time ago and took a leave of ab- 
sence pendingits acceptance. The resignation was 
not accepted and he has again donned the harness. 


The friends of Company E, Fifth Regiment, 
assembled in force in Beethoven Hall Monday 


evening at its annual ball. Officers from other 
companies in the regiment, as well as from other 
organizations, were present in full uniform, and 
the entertainment was a gratifying success. 


The Board of Examination of the*First Brt- 
gade will meet in the armory of the Twenty-second 


Regiment, Monday evening, the 14th inst. The 
brigade court-martial, of which Col. S. Oscar 
Ryder, of the Ninth Regiment, is President, will 
meet in the armory of the Twelfth Regiment, 
Thursday evening, the 17th inst. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Officers of the Eleventh Regiment civil officers 


were chosen as follows: President—Col. F. E. Un- 
bekant; Vice-President—Lieut.-Col. Peter Kraeger; 
Treasurer—Capt. John W. Flecke; Secretary— 
Lieut. Herman Heyenga; Finance Committee-- 
Capts. Marrer, Loeser, and Lindauer. 


A court-martial for the trial of delinquent 
officers below the rank of Major, in the Eleventh 


Brigade, Brooklyn, has been ordered by Gen. Mol- 
ipeux to meet in brigade head-quarters. Monday 
evening, the 14th inst. It comprises Col. W. H. 
Brownell, Forty-seventh Regiment; Lieut.-Col. 
Willis L. Ogden, Twenty-third Regiment, and Major 
Horatio C. King, Judge-Advocate. 

Gen. James Jourdan, commanding the Sec- 
ond Division, Brooklyn, has ordered a court-mar- 
tial for the trial of delinquent officers in his com- 
mand above the rank of Captain. The court con- 
sists of Gen. C. T. Christensen, Fifth Brigade; Col. 
J. N. Partridge, Twenty-third Regiment, and Col. 
James McLeer, Fourteenth Regiment, and will 
—. a division head-quarters, Tuesday evening, 
feb. 15. : 

The Eighth Regiment, Col. George D. Scott 
commanding, will drill in fatigue uniform Wednes- 


day, the 16th, and Monday, the 28th inst. The non- 
commissioned officers will drill Friday evening, the 
1ith imst.,and the Board of Officers will hold a 
meeting Monday evening, the 14th inst. The an- 
nual reception of this command will take place at 
the Lexington-Avenue Opera-house, Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb. 22. 


The Veteran Association of the Fourteenth 


Regiment, Brooklyn, will hold a meeting in the 


regimental armory Wednesday evening. The fair 
in aid of the regiment will begin in the armory 
Monday, the 17th inst. Civil officers in Company B 
for the ensuing year are as follows: President— 
Capt. T. J. Fagan: Treasurer—¥. F. Thompson; 
Secretary—J. M. White; Sergeant-at-Arms—H. H. 
Vanderwaag. 


Separate Troop £, ‘‘Eagle Troop,’’ Capt. 
James M. Jarvis commanding, gave an entertain- 


ment in its armory, at Mount Vernon, Westchester 
County, Monday evening. After a dress parade 
Major Gilbert Livingston Morse, the well-known 
Creedmoor *‘ crack” shot, presented the State dec- 
orations to the 13 marksmen of the troop. The 
brigade badge was presented to F. T. Davis, who 
won iton Morsemere range last Summer, on the 
score of 44 out apossible 50 points. 


At an election in the Thirty-second Regi- 
ment, Brooklyn. Saturday evening, ex-Lieut.-Col. 


Louis Bossert was chosen Colonel, and Major Louis 
Finkelmeier was promoted Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Major Finkelmeier had expected to be elected 
Colonel, since Lieut.-Col. Bossert had resigned and 
left the regiment, and he declined the semi-promo- 
tion, and tendered his resignation as Major. The 
non-commissioned officers of Company I are to 
have a “racket” Friday evening, March 4. 


The figures of merit in general rifle practice, 
as shown in the advance sheets of the report of 


Gen. A. C. Barnes, General Inspector of Rifle Prac- 
tice, by divisions, are as follows: Second, 31.64; 
First, 30.06; Seventh, 17.29; Eighth, 13.92; Sixth, 
13.82; Fifth, 12.20; Third, 9.42. The regimental fig- 
ures of merit in the First and Second Divisions are 
as follows: Seventh, 48.26; Twelfth, 36.34; Forty- 
seventh, 33.46; Twenty-third, 33.15; Eigbth, 32.51; 
Fourteenth, 32.16; Twenty-second, 31.80; Thir- 
teenth, 27.95; Thirty-second, 27.54; Seventy-first, 
27.11; Fifth, 25,02; Ninth, 23,94; Sixty-ninth, 20.78; 
Eleventh, 18.17. 


Ex-Corp. William A. Waugh, of Company 
D, Thirteenth Regiment, died of consumption 
Wednesday morning. Company E elected civil 
officers as follows Tuesday evening: ‘Treasurer— 
Lieut. William Kerby; Financial Secretary—J. D. 
Ayres; Recording Secretary—W. G. Bancker; 
Finance Committee—Corp. Lux, 8. W. Beach, and 
G. V. Harrison; Recruiting Committee—J. W. 
Beach, A. Todthausen, and W. V. Winne; Armory 
Committee—E. B. Kennedy, A. B. Skinner, and 1. 
W. Morris. Company G ts to have a fair in the 
Sunday-school room of Plymouth Church Monday, 
Feb. 28, and the two ensuing days. 

The review of the Ninth Regiment by Gen. 
Grant, in the Madison-Square Garden ‘Tuesday 
evening, the 22d inst., promises to be a grand affair. 
Many prominent officers have accepted invitations 


to be present, and Col. 8. Oscar Ryder is drilling 


his command by battalions four nights in each week 
to insure proficiency on that occasion, The net 
proceeds of the entertainment are to be applied to 
the fund for taking the regiment to Washington to 
participate in the ceremonies atthe inauguration 
of President James A. Garfield. Ata meeting of 
the Board of Officers of the regiment Tuesday even- 
ing, Col. Ryder was unanimously requested to do 
all in his power to take the regiment to Washington 
on that occasiou. At a receut election in Company 
D, Capt. Isaac H. West commanding, Corp. Edward 


Markfeld was promoted Sergeant, and J, B, Shields 
and Alvin Kisert were chosen Corporals, 


The Sixty-ninth Regiment will parade for 


the reception of the State and nationai colors 
voted to the command at the fair of St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, in the Madison-Square Garden, 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 23. Col. James Cayan- 
agh has issued orders. directing the several 
companies to drill in the schooi of the com- 
any and manual of arms, alternately, begin- 
ning to-morrow evening. Recrults and mem- 
bers of the several companies who have been 
reported as not being qualified to participate in 
company drills, are directed to report for instruc- 
tion to Capt. James G. Cunningham to-morrow 
evening. In orderto encourage a full attendance 
at company drills, the members who have been 
delinquent during the month of January, and who 
will promise to attend regularly hereafter, are to 
be pardoned ror past delinquency, and will not be 


returned tor court-martial. 


Col. 8S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, command- 


ing the Twelfth Regiment, has issued orders for 
drillsas follows: Companies G and H, Tuesday; 
B, E, and I, Friday evenings, and A, F, and K, 
Monday evening, the 14th inst. All members re- 
cruited since Sept. 30 are under orders to assem- 
ble in fatigue uniform for drill and inspection, 


: y m 
Thursday evening, Feb. 17. Warrants have been 
granted to the following non-commissioned officers: 
Sergt.-Major Robert E, Molloy; Sergts. Wash- 
ington Content, Company A; J. L. Paulding and 
Charles Commerford, Company B, and Herbert 
Varley, Company G; Corps. R. Sherwood and 
Walter Jones, Company B; J. F. Clark, Company 
G, and E. L. Usbeck, Company K. Sergt. D. B. 
Page, Corps. W. F. Crowe and F. Holacher, Com- 
pany G, have been reduced to the ranks for neg- 


lect of duty. Benjamin A. McDonald and John, 


Perkins, of Company H, have been expelled for 
neglect of duty. 

Company C, fwenty-second Regiment, will 
hold an election to-morrow evening, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the promotion of Second Lieut. 
Charles Foxwell. Non-commissioned officers have 
been’ elected in Company FE as _ follows: 
First Sergeant—Emil C. Fischer; Sergeants— 


William Borrman, James D, Evans, and Frederick 


’ @ “at 
Britton; Corporals—Joseph M. Smith; Harry 
Nugent, Frank Richards, and John V. Lilliendahl. 
The Board of Officers will hold its monthly meet- 
ing Friday evening. The standing committees for 
the ensuing year are as follows: Executive—Lieut.- 
Col. Camp, Capt. Cullen, Lieuts. Jenkins and ‘er- 
bune; Sanitary—Capts. Gregory and Freeman, 
Chaplain Dunnell, Lieuts. Maidhof, Luther, and 
Glover. Privates Charies A. Ferguson and Richard 


M. Ashman, of Company E have been mpelied for 


violation of the by-laws, First Sergt. John P. Leo, 


of Company H, has resigned his warrant and taken 
a transfer to Company E. Sergt. Henry C. Gordon, 
Company G, has resigned his warrant. 
Commissions have been issuedin the Firs 
and Second Divisions from General Head-quarters 
during the past month as follows: First Brigade— 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Olyphant, Assistant Adjutant- 


General; Eighth Regiment—First Lieut. Philip Mil- 


ligan, Commissary of Subsistence; Eleventh Regi- 


ment—First Lieut. William Strining; Twelfth Regi- 
ment—Second Lieut. Sydney Faber; Twenty-sec- 
ond Regiment—First Lieut. Charles H. Luscomb; 
arly net ie ge Regiment—Lieut.-Col. Truman V. 
Tuttle and Major George Conover; Sixty-ninth 
Regiment—Capt. James G. Cunningham; Seventy- 
first Regiment—Capt. Thomas B. Kniffen, First 
Lieut. Eugene de Kay Townsend, Second Lieuts. 


Herman Siefke, Thomas P. Parez, and George W. 
Mills. During the same period the resignations 
were accepted of First Lieuts, R, A. Riker and C. 


M. Williams, Twelfth Regiment; Chaplain Edmund 
C. Parkinson and Capt. Alfred L. Boivie, Four- 
teenth Regiment; Capt. S. F. Kneeland, Eleventh 
Regiment, and Second Lieut. J. A. Carberry, Twen- 
ty-second Regiment. 


Separate Troop A, Cavalry, Major Karl Klein 
commanding, had its annual reception in Bee- 
thoven Hall, Wednesday evening. The cozy little 
ball-room, under the direction of Major Louis 
Berndt, was profusely adorned for the occasion. 
The troop line was formed about 10 o’clock for the 
presentation of badges for the marksmen of 1880, 
of whom there were 14. The trophies were awarded 


by Major W. De Lancey Boughton and Col. Carl 
Jussen, of Gen. Shaler’s staff. At the close of the 
ceremony Lieut. John G. Weigold, in behalf of 
the troop, presented a handsome sword and a 
set of full-dress belts to Major Klein. Major 
Klein briefly responded, after which dancing 
was resumed and continued until morning. 
Among those present were Major A. Hoelzle, 
the officers, and a detachment of Battery K; Major 
John Keim, the officers, and a detachment of Bat- 
tery B; Capt. L. T. Baker, Sergt. David Wilson, and 
a detachment of Battery E; Separate be G, 
Brooklyn, ig Peter Bertsch commanding; 
Messrs. John Boylan, Nicholas Butenschoen, Ju- 
lius Schmaeldlin, Frank Bollett, George Murray, 
William Klingbeil, Lieut.-Col. Beyer, Gustave Neu- 
man, John Woffington, Henry Herrmann, Capt. 
John McLean, Henry Hirsch, and Lieut. George T. 
Lorigan, Eighth Regiment; Lieut.-Col. Peter Krae- 
ger, Capts. E. D. Bassford, Otto Heinzmann, and 
George Diehl; Adjt. P. Misbach, and Licut. Yung, 
of the Eleventh Regiment; the New-York Schuetz- 
en Corps, Major George Aery commanding; Com- 
mander Veltfort and a detachment of Koltes Post, 
No. 82,Grand Army of the Republic, Capt. Henry 
Claussen, and many others. 


The first promenade concert for the season 
of the Twenty-third Regiment, Brooklyn, was well 
attended, and proved interesting to the large 
audience. Among the officers present was Gen. 
James M. Varnum and Gen, A. C. Barnes, of the 
Governor's staff, besides a large number of Gen- 
eral and field officers of the Second Division. The 
regiment was equalized into nine commands of 
twelve files front. Col. John N. Partridge, whose 
health is nearly restored, was in com- 


mand, and the regiment was reyiewed by Gen. 
Barnes. This ceremony was followed by dress 
parade, at which marksmen’s decorations were 
presented to the winners of the trophies during the 
past season. Some of the marksmen had been 
winners of badges for six years. Their names were 
Major J. B. Frothingham, Ordnance-Sergt. ee 
E. Bryant, Lieuts. Ezra De Forest, W. L. and! 
M. Johnson, and Sergt. D. C. Pinney, The Oliver 
medal, for the highest aggregate score in 
the regimental team matches at Creedmoor last 
Fall, was awarded to Corp. George L. Fox, of Com- 
pany A, while Corp. F. A. Hand, of Company D, 
received the regimental badge for making the 
highest score in regular rifle practice last season. 
Dancing followed the presentation ceremony. 
Civil officers for the ensuing year have been 
elected by the non-commissioned staff officers 
as follows: President—Quartermaster-Sergt. Ed- 
ward Lynes; Secretary—W. B. Despard ; Treasurer— 
A.C. Thompson. The Ogden Rifle Club, of Com- 
any K,is to have a match Wednesday, the 23d 
nst. The Rev. W. A Leonard having accepted the 
rectorsnip of a church in Washington, D. C., he 
will resign his office as Chaplain of this command 
at an early date. Col. Partridge has issued orders 
assigning battalion drills as follows: Companies C 
and D, to-morrow evening; A and B, Wednesday; 
E and F, Tuesday, the 15th, and G, H. and K, Fri- 
day evening, Feb. 18. Battalion drills, in full-dress 
uniform, will take place in the regimental armory 
as follows: Companies E, G, and K, Saturday even- 
ing, Feb. 12; A, B, and D, Saturday evening, Feb. 
26; C, H, and F, Saturday evening, March 12. A 
court-martial for the trial of delinquents below the 
grade of officers will meet in the armory Monday 
evening, Feb, 14, Major John B, Frothingham will 
preside. 


EDWIN BOOTH AT HONE. 
From the London Werld, 
Very youthful in appearance, in fact almost 
in proportion as young-looking as Mr. Hare, whose 
resemblance to him is remarkable, Mr. Booth is yet 


in his tenth lustre; but, allowance being made for 


nervous wear and tear, is, in manner. gait, and 
speech, a young man. He may be taken, indeed, 
as an illustration of Mrs. Keely’s theory, that act- 
ingisa very healthy profession. Smoking inces- 
santly when not on the stage. Mr. Booth is other- 
wise the most abstemious of men. Onthe ground 
that his nervous temperament will not bear the 
excitement of stimulants, he drinks nothing stronger 


than tea, and eschews dinners and diners, junket- 
ings and frolics, of all and every kind. A mem- 


ber of any number of clubs, he never goes 
near one of them, and lives entirely at his 
movable home. Once in a while he may 
dine, on a Sunday, with pleasant friends; but 
such occasions are few and far between, and his 
daily routine of life is of the most modest and quiet 
kind. In defiance of the prevailing fashion of liv- 
ing in the open air, he never goes out except under 
compulsion. Rising late, he is content to pass his 


day over a book, strugging against the depression 
which follows the excitement of appearing On the 


stage, and only recovers himself asthe hour for 
action approaches, It was once asked at what 
recise hour Mr. Macready **began to be Mac- 
eth.’? In the case of Mr. Booth the hour is varia- 
ble, depending very much on when reaction sets 
in. When he has done his work he goes home, not 
like Mr. Toole, *‘to his tea,’’ but to what Ameri- 
cans call *‘a bite of supper,’”? followed by a pro- 
longed interview with a very fine meerschaum, a 
gossip with his wife, and a spell at a book by his 
fireside, He is one more instance of the quiet 


home-loving instincts of men who are imagined 
by the good-natured public to lead lives of gayety 
and splendor—the centres of admiring crowds of 
worshippers, the pierres de touche of such racon 
teurs, Wits, and humorists as are still left to us. 
SESE een 
A TROUBLESOME LION. 
From the London Telegraph. 


On Saturday night an extraordinary scene 
took place at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, where 
Messrs. Sanger are giving a variety entertainment. 
One of the chief features of amusement is the 
performance of several African lions. Shortly 
after 4 o’clock the lion-tamer, Alicamousa, entered 
the performing cage of the lions. He had only 
been in the den four or five minutes when he was 


attacked by a large African lion named 
Wallace, which about 10 days ago nearly killed 
one of the wunder-keepers, named Harris. 
The lion sprang upon the tamer, placed 
his two fore paws upon his shoulders, 
and dashed him upon the floor of the 
cage, seizing him by the right arm, which he bit 
andtore. Alicamousa, who had a revolver loaded 
with biank cartridge, fired one shot, but this had 
no effect. He then struck the lion on the head 
with the butt end of the pistol, and at the same 
time one of the under-keepers, through the bars of 
the cage, hit the beast with along iron. The lion 


loosed his hold, and the tamer regained his feet 


and fired another shot. Wallace sulkily retired, 
and Alicamousa coolly walked out of the cage, 
where his injuries, consisting of scalp wounds and 
a severe laceration of the right arm, were attended 
to. He returned to the hall in about half an 
hour, and wished to again enter the 
cage for the evening’s performance, but 
was not allowed to do so. The lion 
Wallace since he attacked the under-keeper Har- 
ris has been very morose, and he will be at once 
sent to the Zoological Gardens at Margate, as it is 
not considered safe for any lion-tamer to enter his 
cage. When the attack on the lion-tamer took 
place nearly 3,000 persons were present, and of this 
number about two-thirds were children. The ut- 
most consternation prevailed, and hundreds of per- 
sons left the hallina statetof great fright. Alica- 
mousa has for the last three years been in the 
habit of performing with the lion Wallace, who is a 
magnificent beast nearly $8 feet in length. He is 
of the same breed as the lion which attacked and 


killed ‘the lion-tamer McCarthy at Bolton about 
eight years ago, 
aa sae 
AT THE ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS. 
From the Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette, Feb. 1. 
The Hon. Fernando Wood, of New-York, ar- 
rived in Hot Springs Sunday morning with his 
family. He is suffering with a severe attack of 


rheumatism, and is in such a feeble condition that 


it was necessary to carry him from the carriage 


into his hotel. He was loth to leave Congress 
at the most important part of the session, 
but, after struggling manfuily with his 
maladv, was forced to succumb to it. He will 
spend some time at Hot Springs. Ex-Gov. Beriah 
Magoffin, of Kentucky, has been at Hot Springs 
for three weeks, testing the waters of that famous 


valley, and trying to dispel a severe attack of rheu- 
matism, Mr. Magoflin was Kentucky’s war Gov- 


ernor. He has been much benefited by the Hot 
Springs water, and will visit Liitle Rock in afew 
ays. 


—— 


A REVOLUTIONARY PROJZCT. 
From the Pali Mali Gazette. 
It would be a mistake to attach too much 


importance to the.ingenious project reported in 
the Ephemeris, According to that patriotic paper, 


some wealthy Greeks propose to send 10,000 troops 


to Smyrna to join the “malcontent Turks” in de- 
claring the deposition of the Othman dynasty and 
the elevation of Midhat Pasha tothe Sultanet. If 
any such scheme existed it would not be announced 
beforehand in the newspapers; but itis probable 
enough that the Greeks who swarm along the west- 
ern coast of Asia Minor may attempt to effect a 


diversion at Smyrna or elsewhere in aid of their 
compatriots in Thessaly and Epirus, 


THE FORHIGN MARKETS. 


Lonpon, Feb. 5—12:30 P. M.—United States 4 @ 
cent. bonds, 11614; Atlantic and Great Western first 
mortgage Trustees’ certificates, 63; do. second mort- 

age, + 3; Erie, 5034; New-York Central, 15144; Read- 

8, 32. ritish Congols, 98 7-16 fur money, and v35¢ 
for the account. 

2:30 P, M.— United States 4 # cent. bonds, 116; 
New-York Central, 151; Atlantic and Great Western 
second mortgage Trustees’ certificates, 31; Lilinois 
Central, 136! 

4:30 P. M.—Paris advices quote 3 # cent. Rentes 84f. 
65c. for the account. 

Liverroo.n, Feb. 5—2 P.'M.—Cotton—The sales of the 
day included 6,15: bales American. Futures—Uplands, 
Low Middling clause, May and June delivery, 6 9-16d. 
Futures closed fiat. 

LONDON, Feb. 54:30 P. M.—Refined Petroleum, lud. 
@lld. # gallon. a 

ANTWERP, Feb. 5.—Petroleum, 


sf. for fine pale 
American, Wilcox’s Lard closed ay 126 ¥ 100 los. 


Bremun, Feb, 6.~Petroleum. 8 marks 80 pfennigs. 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 


SALES AT THE STOCK EXCHANGE—FEB, 65, 


GOVERNMENT STOCKS—10:50 A. M. 


U.S. 434, ¢., "91. |U.S. 4sc., 1907. 
$3,000 ... 06. -1125¢)11,000........11254 


FIRST BOAKD—10:30 A. mM. 


o 
Alabama, cl. B. jAmerican Ex. 
$2,000. 96 | 78. .c. 70 
Alabama, cl. C. 

000 & 


*711484]100. 200.000. 
«---11444/400.... 10416 
[121145¢| Chil; St. L& NO. 

“171434 |500.. b.c.D60. 556 


Central Iowa Ist. 
500........118% 
C.& O.1st,series B, 
5,000 $2 
C.& O,cur.int.def. |10¢ 
9, 5146 Nepeccteecs) au 
Oh) 100..,00-.4-.. 2zi4 
50%4| Den, & R. Grande. 
E. & W. |300....... b.c. 97 
200.. b.c. 4844| Han. & St. Joseph. 
48 | 50.. b.c. 5% 


107343500. 
cn 1000. 
12 


C. & N. W. en. r.g./100... 
10,000. .......12454/100 ec. 85 5 b.c. 
Den. & Rio G. cn.'N. Y. Cen. & Hud.’ Louisville &Nash. 
18,000........11234]500....... b.€.14656|200........... 85 
Lou, & Nash., N,O./100,.......83.14654| Morris & Essex. 
& M. 1st 6s. 100 4616) 54..... .B.c,12146 
4,000 <. & T. 
Metro 
10,000 


Mo. 
4g} 200. 
4 


300 bay 

10,000........ 8034) MichiganCentral 
20,000 81 | 200....D.c.83,119 
Erie 4th ext. 100 

1,000, . -10844/400 
Lake S. & Mich. 8. 
200. ......D.6.127 
1000. eee 
1300. 


300.. . 

> avescessede Oe 

2694|Mar. & Cin. 1st pf. 
700 


1 
jTilinois Central. 
44/100.......0.€.1314¢/300 
BUOK vxiecsccve 13016 
130% 
- Union Pacific. 


Mo. Pac. ist en 
10,000. P 


Su . A. 
27......-D.C.178 
le ° hio Central 
° b.c. 30% 
,000.. «. 71 {400., Buse 
St. L., K. C.&N.,0, | 2300. ..12834| Northern Pacific. 
11844/100.... - 127% b oy 





CanadaSouthern. 
100.......b.c. 834 


3 384 
Oregon R. & N. 

10... .....D.C,174 
Ohio & Miss. 

2 i600 b.c. 4136 
924%) Peorla. Dec. & E. 
9134/100....... b.c. 35 
9146) 100 36 
915e| Phil & Reading. 
913g/200....... b.c. 6334 


P.. D. & Eine. 





E. 
81 


700 . 
Chi., Mil. & St. P.| 

MU. codes b.c,1133¢} 1¢ 
8U0,..400+0++L13}9) 
700.. . 11344) 
1 ae ‘ 


100...,...b.c, 803 
200.. 80b4 
900.... 


80 
Little Pittsburg. |1100. 
500.. b.c. 556/62 
1500. < 
200 
200.. 


9 
Texas & Pacific. 
$4|100.......D.c. + 


200. .-....C, seccs cooBie . 
100... 9 iC.QA&LG ; 5 
BUD seoxcctes 100.......0.0, 255¢/300..... 4784 
200, ecovvecee 4844}100...cecccree 2054) W., SL, & P. pid. 
Del. & Hud.Canal,}400,.......88. 254g 
....-D.c,.106 [Central Pacific. (2 
..--10644|100.......D.c. 88 
. -1064g/ 200 $714 | 600 
10534| Lake Erie & Wes 
Atiantie & Pac. {800 
100....b.c.b3. 47 
GOVERNMENT STOCKS—3 P. M. 
U. 8. 6s, °S1, r. |U. S. 436 r. 
$40,000, .....10094!35,000,...,...1125, 








SALES TO 3 P. M. 
Pacific Mail. Kansas & T 


1200... e 200... ees 
350 5136) 200.. 
1200... 
71100... 


Den. & R. G. Ist. L., N. A. & C, 
1,000,....... 11414|600........... 11544) 50 

}Central of N.v. | Louisville &Nash, 

... 91%) 100 88. 75 
.. 9134) Lake Erie & West. 

9146) 200 AN 
. Gilg ‘ 
.. 9134/3 
enutras.| 

up 6 119 

6,000 ........112 ..- 11934} 1 
So. P, of Cal, 1st. reveeeeee LLUG|7 
4,000, .c0000-L04 |800,......0000h1094)200.,..... 
500, 6.0400 010894)000, .....4440.118}6/100 .....eeee 
|North-western. 
127%4| Mar.& Cin.2d pfd. 

4 ‘ 








= BAR 


Sr Se Se Orr Or Or Cr OF 
Se SMAI 


oN 


=> 
= 
> 





x 1 6 7 
71 Ps 1273,| Metropolitan. 
Ohio Central inc. |800........... 12814/100 
30,000 66 


WC. |£00, ...scesnee 1233¢| 
15,000........ 8244) North-west pfd, 
BO Wivsessecs 824g) 100 Kevbeosssee 141 


diosdscuee. 
Mo., Kan. & 'l, 2d./C.,C., C. &L 


1300... 42 
1200. .ccocces 
8514 | $U0 4154 
|Mohb, & Ohio as. 
1123¢/200 22 
13234; Nash., C. & St. 1. 
1124q/100 72 





5,0) 9734 | 3 
Mob. & O. 1st deb. 
10,000 80. J 
Standard Mining. |}700.. 
S00 ., vca0e x.d, 2414/300.. 
Little Pittsburg. {800 * 
QW300 ccecveree O8LiA00. sevevvececdLBQ/900.....sreree $h)4 

Gls cinteaess 11244) LO00.......... 40% 


| 55.. 


72% 


Sutro Tunnel, 
3000. «20 83. 1 
Col. Coal & Iron. 
50 /200.. 
-. 50%4'300.. 
DOS: SUL. . 
5076|500 
200 5046 | 500 
Cen. Arizona Min, | 300 i 
6 |W..St.L.& P, pid} 
8634/500,.., 
... 8654|1500 
. 8639) 900. 
..- 87 |1400 
«.. 83744) LUVU 
.-. $654/700. 
865/800 
k.& We 


12134) 


111% | Northern Pacific. 
. StL. & F.) 35 


500... 


Zee 10564} 100. . 
..-10554/700.. 
105}4| Del 
100 2 
Atlantic & Pac. 
GO drecssans 4654 


|ZOt 
100,. 


1800... ..0500.221841800. 0000... 
3411700 ........001217@/800 ....., 

: 121} |200 754 

Western Union. |C., St. P., M. & UV. | Texas & Pacific. 
11544 /350.. . 46 5334 
5348 
| Ohio Central. 
11454 / 400 400... ws OH 
11454 |C.,S.P1/M& 
11474/200.. : 


2 ie: 
{Oregon R, & N.. 
BOO. ceseeeeehTh 


175 

sneapennce dle : 
n & T. H. pfd.|100. 177 
b10.13444| Phil. & Reading. 
-134146| 390 6246 
f Peoria, Dec. & E. 
300 o ae 


RAN 11494) 
“& .-- 114 
1isttiioo 





7) ae 5 
200, rcvever ee LEO Z00,...cecrvee B2IG) LOO... reer OD 
100..... 14594/2100......0666 88 [100.0000 
$50.. 6 $314} 300. 
300... 8344 
500, 82% 
100, 200... 
200. 23134/100... 
N. ¥ “ 23 00 
ooes 2296/8 

be . ist pfa. 4534 
| 100 333¢/Han, & St. Joseph. 
;Ches, & O. 2d pfd./500........... 515% 

soveee 48. |100,.... 2D j6U0,......000, 52 

Q100 .ceceveoe 474) Chi, & Alton, 100, seeeveeve O2M 
L000 crcevesee 4796/2100... ,0000. 140M }100, 0, 0... 1 
N.Y.,L.E.&W.pfd.|100 i49 
300 3646/155 











4 MO a oscccces 25 

ManhattanBeach,|400,..,,....6. 24% 
200, 1283/10 84 1700.........6. 2484 
200, 138 Marietta 1st pfd. Nes .. 2ol4 


400. 264 12 254g 
200... .1267 ; 14 36 
3S 





MINING STOCK EXCHANGE SALES—FEB. 5, 
FIRST CALL—10:30 aA. M. 


Hibernia, iLittle Pittsburg. ,California, 
b.¢.83,1.05}100.........0.5,.26/500............1.08 
b.0.1.05}100........D.¢.5.13 kk 
.--eD.0.D03.1.05)110........b.¢0.5.25 
ote 50.....b.c.b3. 


1.60 
++ --@.C.810.1.65 
shaw. 


yg Se sees. -5D 
5.50| 100... . 


OD siccicesocac allt 
.45!Great Eastern. 
461500....... 88. 21 


00. 3] 
200..,..0,¢,.bD3.1.10) Amie, 


800........0,0.1,10) 1000, .b.¢,880, 
100.....b.¢,b3.1.10}1200 . ..b.¢.b3, 
BOD. ive adec b.¢.1.10/4300 .......b. 


. 1 a.c. .47 
* vr en Standard. 
00, 22720...81.80| Bull Domingo, Neon. or 
10........&C.1.40) 200. .......D.0.3.65/100..........008 
50....+,...86,1,85/100........b.¢.3.60, Belle Isle, 
Dunderberg. 


1 
60........0.0,1.25 


Meee ebro eeeee t eeeeeeneoee 55 


THIRD CALL—2 P, M. 


Amie. Independence, 
1000.......b.c. .48}100........b.e. .44 
b:e.83. 147/100 83. . 
. .48/Con, Virginia, 
1. eae 248/250........D.¢.1.45 

5 -.+..B.e, 49/100 

.C.1.20}6500.. .b.c.b30. .50/300........8.0.1.45 
100.....b.¢.b3.1.20/500........D.c. .49)125........a.¢.1.50 
00,...b,¢.b30,1.25/ 500 ....b.c. 880, .49)200........ a.c.1.45 
-+.D.C,1.20}2 ..b.c. .49|Mariposa rk 
0.3.75 
b.c.4.00 


.49) Findley. 
.50/200..... ..D.c. 
-b3. .50) Boulder Con. 
-50}100....... 


100..... a.c.b5.1.25/ 900. . 
300. ...a.¢.b10.1.25) 500. . 
800,... .a.c.b3.1.25 | 1000... 
Little Pittsburg. 
100... .b.¢.830.5.50/1800,...... 
b.c.83.5.38/500.... 
b.c.5.75| 500 


we ser ee DC.2.75| 1000 1.85 
| Wilshire. Red Elephant. 
100... .b.c.s30,1.30/100 ” ‘ 
Spring Valley. 
| 100 3.25 
a detnsi thee ae Was 

b.c.83. 4 

..D.c, a. 

: BA 2.0.8.75 
hncases a.c. .59/Silver Cliff. se 
Green Mountain, |100.....a.¢.b5,4.60 
400. ...b.c.b15.6.13/ 800. .......a.¢.4.60 
ee Bulwer. American Flag. 
Chrysolite. 0 ee b.c. 2.25} 600... .a.c.b30. .24 
400....b.c.83 Great Eastern. (500....a.c.b20. .24 
100...... b.c.c.6.00/500 b. 22| Little Chief. 

2 


.+-b.¢.b10.6,18 00 
00 00) 1000,..a.¢.810, .21 = 
Rappahannock. 


-b.c.6. 
-«b.¢.b10.6.13 1. 
. - + b.¢,b30.6,13} 200 b.c.1.45/500....a.e.b10. 14 
6.25| Dahlonega. Bull Domingo. 
m 600........a.c. .10/300 a.c.3.60 
--8&C.D15.6.25 | 1000 ..a.c.b60. .11| Tuscarora. 
die. 500 ac. .10)500........ ac. 38 
50.....b.¢.b3.6,00 F 


~~ -- 


SaTurRpDAY, Feb. 5—P. M. 
The bank statement shows a loss of 
$1,097,025 in surplus reserve, and the banks now 
hold $6,828,900 in excess of legal requirements. 
The following shows the condition of the 
New-York City banks this week as compared 
with last: , 


100..2020 2 b.e. 
South Bodie. 
100......b.¢.¢. 








Jan, 29, Feb. 5. Differences. 
Loans.. $310,682,600 $316,092,900 Inc. $5,410,700 
Specle......... 66,264,100 — 67,603,700 Inc. ~ 1,339,600 
Legal tenders °17.287,900 15,997,500 Dec. 1,290.400 
Deposits...... 302,512,300 507,097,300 Inc. 4,584,900 
Circulation... 18,330,700 18,365,300 Inc. 32,600 

The stock market was characterized by an 
unsettled tone in the early dealings, and at the 
first board prices declined 34 to _25¢ B cent., 
Western Union, Union Pacific, Lake Shore, 
Lake Erie and Western, New-York Central, and 
North-west leading the downward movement. 
Toward midday the speculation assumed a 
firmer tone, and an advance ranging from 
% to 38 @ cent. was recorded, the lat- 
ter in Lake Erie and Western, Peoria, 
Decatur and Evansville and Western Union 
being also prominent therein. During the 
afternoon the market again became irregular, 
but the fluctuations were comparatively slight 
until near the close, when Oregon Navigation 
rose 344 # cent., Northern Pacific 214, North- 
west 1/4, and Rock Island 1 # cent. The re- 
mainder of the list was rather weak, and re- 
acted lf to 24 # cent., and the decline being 
most marked in Lake Erie and Western, St. 
Paul, Western Union, American Union, and 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. 

The transactions aggregated 390,557 shares, 
including 43,000 Northern Pacific, 33,700 
Western Union, 30,900 Ontario and Western, 
30,600 Erie, 25,000 Lake Shore, 20,100 North- 
west, 18,900 Lake Erie and Western, 18,100 St. 
Paul, 17,000 Wabash Pacific, 16,000 New-York 
Central, 15,200 Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, 12,500 Union Pacific, 10,500 Little 
Pittsburg, 8,700 New-Jersey Central, 7,900 
Kansas and Texas, 7,100 Ohio Central, 7.000 
Canada Southern, 6,400 Iron Mountain, 5,900 
Pacific Mail, 5,800 Peoria, Decatur and Evans- 
ville, 5,800 Delaware and Hudson, 5,600 C., C. 


and I. C., 5,300 Hannibal and St. Joseph, 5,300 


Ohio and Mississippi, 5,100 Manhattan Elevated, 
5,100 Colorado Coal and Iron, 4,500 St. Paul 
and Omaha, 4,300 Michigan Central, and 2,900 
Reading. 

Money was easy throughout the day at 4@6 
8 cent. on call on pledge of stock collateral, 
and closed at 4@41¢ @ cent. The Government 
bond dealers found ready accommodation at 3 


@4 # cent. Time loans and prime discounts 
are unchanged, 


The foreign advices reported British Consols 
at London weak and lower, at 98%<@981< for 
money and 98% for the account. United States 
Government bonds were irregular; new 4s ad- 
vanced from 116 to 11614, and returned to 116; 
41¢s rose from 115} to 115%¢ ; 5s were steady at 
1033g. In American railway securities, Erie 
common declined from 5034 to 50@50%, 

My . ‘ iv yr 
Reading from 834 to 82, and New-York Cen- 
tral from 152 to 151; Illinois Central advanced 
from 136 to 1864; Atlanticand Great Western 
Firsts receded from 634 to 63; do. Seconds 
fell off from 31 to 30%, and returned to 31. At 
: is, Rentes advanced from S4f. 45c. to 84f. 

Thee. 
The Sterling Exchange market was quiet 
and nominally unchanged, with the actuai 


business rates barely steady, transactions 
being effected on the basis of $4 8154 to $482 
for 60-day bills, $4 85 to $4 851/ for demand, 
$4 8514 to $4 8534 for cable transfers, and $4 80 
to $4 80!¢ for commercial bills. 

The Government bond market was inactive, 
and quotations were unchanged. Railroad 
mortgages were irregular on a moderate vol- 
ume of business; Erie consolidated Seconds 
declined from 10014 to 9984, and recovered to 
100; do, funded 53 fell off from 9544 to 95; 
do, Fourths rose trom 10744 to 108%; Boston, 
Hartford and Erie Firsts receded from 60 
to 59%, and returned to 60144; Chesapeake and 
Ohio currency 6s sold up from 51 to 5134, and 
returned to 51; Kansas and Texas Seconds de- 
clined from 82 to 8084, and recovered to 814: 
Lake Erie and Western incomes sold up from 
79 to 81, and closed at 80%; Mobile and 
Ohio new 6s rose from 108% to 109; 
do. First debentures, fell offfrom 81¢ to 8044, 


and do. Second debentures from 52% to 50; 


Peoria, Decatur and Evansville incomes reced- 
ed from 81 to 80, and advanced to 824 ; Texas 
Pacific land grant incomes sold up from 
83 to 841g, and reacted to 833¢; do. Firsts (Rio 
Grande Division) rose from 9734 to 983%, and 
returned to 978g; C., C. and I. C. incomes de- 
clined, from 7184 to 71; Indiana, Bloomington 
and Western Firsts from 831¢ to 83; do. in- 


comes from 80 to 7844; Indianapolis, Decatur 


and Springfield Second incomes from 67 


to 66; Kansas City and Northern Firsts 
(Omaha Division) from 119 to 118%; 
Ohio and Mississippi Sinking Funds 
from 120!¢ to 119; St. Louis and San 
Francisco Seconds, class B, from 881¢ to 88; 
St. Paul Consols from 1234¢ to 123, and 
Wabash equipments from 55 to 51; Cleve- 
land and Pittsburg Fourths advanced from 


113 to 113%; Iron Mountain First preferred 


incomes from 95}{ to 95%; Lafayette, Bloom- 
ington and Muncie incomes from 81 to 81}; 
Morris and Essex Firsts from 133 to 184; Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis Firsts (owa Exten- 
sion) from 110 to 11084, and Ohio Central in- 
comes from 651¢ to 66. In State bonds, Ala- 
bamas, class B, sold at 96: do., class C, at 88; 
Louisiana Consols at 54; Tennessee 6s, old, at 
48144; North Carolina special tax 6s (third 
class) at 8, and District of Columbia 3.65s, 
coupon, at 1024, 

The stockholders of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company met to-day and formally 
ratified the consolidation scheme, the vote 
standing 307,225 in favor of and 600 against 
the consolidation. It was voted unanimously 
to increase the capital stock to $80,000,000. 

The imports at this port for the week end- 
ing to-day aggregated $5,259,194, of which 
$3,530,455 consisted of general merchandise 
and the remainder of dry goods. 

UNITED STATES SUB-TREASURY, 
NEw-YorK, Feb. 5, 1881. 
PROGSIPES . « . .  cccccccc cece ccccccccccccs was 
OIE Do iad ult dn o's dadwessesedaaae 


Balance, coin... 
Balance, notes 


CLOSING QUOTATIONS—FEB. 5, 


°1673147,709 59 
4,214,893 85 


urday. 
lis 
11236 
10054 
131% 


United States 4s, 1907, coupon 

United States 44¢s, 1891, coupon... 
United States 5s, 18381, coupon, a 
SRR I sited seas Sidenwugemedines © SS 
American Express 

Alton and Yerre Haute 

Alton and Terre Haute 

Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph 
American District Telegraph 

American Union Telegraph 


B,C. R. ANG NOPtWerD.......secevevevenes 


RIMM iiaucTeviets cicuisiecdcdcendichicce: CG 


Canada Southern.......... 

Central Arizona 

Chicago, St. Louis and New-Orleans..... 5 
c., C., C. and I 

Chesapeake and Ohio 

Chesapeake and Ohio ist pref. 
Chesapeake and Ohio 24-pref.... 

c., C.and I.C 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy.. 
Chicago and Alton 


Central Pacific,........ ont 


Chicago and North-west..ss.ss. seevereeeLa7id 
Chicago and North-west pref............J4Ue 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul.. 
Chicago. Milwaukee and St. Paul pref. .124 
Chicago, Rock Isiand and Pacific 1: 
Cleveland and Pittsburg. . 
Consolidation Coal 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western...1 
Delaware and Hudson Canal.. 1 
Le en Mining. 

enver and Rilo Grande. 
Hannibal and St. Joseph... 
Hanuibal and 8t. Joseph pref. 


Homestake Mining. ......cc0:cceceeeeeeees 

Houstonand Texas.. 

Illinois Central ° 
d., Bloom. and Western........ aeanebed 

Ohio Central 

Keokuk an 


seen eenneneee 
22 


se eeeeee 


Louisville, New-Aibany and Chicago. 
Railroad hicago 


TOPO POPE e ere eens 


Marietta and Olncinnati 1st pref. 


seeeean 


225 


Friday. Satu 
Marietta and Cincinnati 2d pref......... “h 
wecrovetitan Railroad 


ic! Central 
eee 50d Obio eoccesecsocese 
ssouri, Kansas 
pane mp — Texas. nscenceneeser 
Maryland Coal. 


aie 7 
Nashville, Chattanooga i 42 
New Central Coal arenes: prese 23 
New-Jersey Central,.......__ saad 
New-York Central...... ’ 
Row yore rai 

ew-York, e Erie and Western 
New-York. Lake Erie ahd s 
Northern Pacific berms 


Pete en ew ween seen eenee 


ref 
Ohio and Mississippi. 
Ohio and Mississippi pref.. 
en ee 
on way an avigation.. 
Pacific Mail........ “ 
Panama..... 


aoaaey 
Philadelphia and keading 
Pullman Palace Car Company 

uicksilver. 

micksilver pref............ mdacsenuatoaiea 56 

me, Watertown and Ogdensburg.... 38 

Standard Mining 3S, 
Sutro Tunnel 
St. Louis and San Francisco 
St. Louts and San Francisco 
St. Louis and San Francisco Ist pref.... 
St. Louis and Iron Mountain .......... -- 595g 
St. Paul and Omaha ae 
St. Paul and Omaha pref 
New-York, Ontario and Western 
Union Pacific ae 
Wabash, St. Louts and Pacific a 
Wabash, St. Louts and Pacific pref .... 
Wells-Fargo Express...............004 1 
Western Union Telegraph 
United States Express.............. 


*Ex dividend. 


The extreme range of 


rices'in stocks and 
the number of shares sol 


are as follows: 
No. of 
Lowest, Shares. 
48 450 
13146 
401g 
79 


Highest. 
Alton and Terre Haute...... 48 
Alton and Terre Haute pref. 13434 
Atlantic and Pacific Tel 47 
American Union Telegraph. 
Cin., San. and Clev 45 
Canada Southern 33 
CONG NU ees ccaud vadanadace y 
Central Arizona 5 
Chic,, St. Louis and N. O 
c., C., ©. and I 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Ches. and Ohio Ist pref 
Cnes. and Onio 2d pref f 
c.,C. and LC 2534 
Cnic., sur. and Quincy 1743, 
Chicago and Alton 14944 
Central Pacific 8794 
Chicago and North-west 
Chicago and North-west pref.14 134 * 
Chic., Mil. and St. Paul . 1133 
Chic., R. I. and Pacitic 
Central Iowa..... 
Coiorado Coal 


Hannibal and St. voseph.... 524 
Hannibal and St. Joseph pr.105% 
Homestake.............c.ceees 2616 
Illinois Central 

Ind., Bloom. and Western... 
Keokuk and Des Moines 

Lake Shore 


Little Pittsburg. 

Lou.. New-Albany and C. 
Manhattan Kallroad 
Memphis and Charleston 
Manhattan Beach 


Mobile and Ohio........"" 1) Beg 
Missouri. Kansas and Texas. 464% 


Nasn., Chat. and St. Louis... 72 


4836 
N. Y., L. E. and West. pref.. 8734 
Northern Pacific 404g 


Ohio Central 
Ohio and Mississippi... 
Ontario and Western 


P., D. and Evansvilie . 385 
Philadelphia and Reading.. 64 

*Standard Mining 24h, 
Stormont Mining 23 
Sutro Tunnel 


St. I. Iron M. and Southern. 5934 
St. Paul and Omaha 74 


8t. Paul and Omaha pref.... 

Texas and Pacific,........66. 5384 
Union Pacific......... snakes 116g 
Wabash. St. L. and Pacific... 48% 
Wabash, St. L. and P. pref.. 87% 
Western Union Telegraph. .116% 

I SONS cd cannduiass Sdddedatkgbdpuais ° 
*Ex dividend. 


The following were the closing:quotations of 
Government bonds: 
Bid, 
United States 6s, 1881, registered........10154 
United States 6s, 1881, coupon......... «10134 


United States 5s, 1881, registered 1005¢ 
United States 5s, 1881, coupon 4 
United States 414s, 1891, registered 
United States 444s, 1891, coupon 
United States 4s, 1907, registered. 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon. 
United States Currency €s, 189: 
United States Currency 6s, 196... 
United States Currency 6s, 187. 127 
United States Currency 6s, 1898.......... 128 
United States Currency €s, 1899.......... 12 


The following were the bids for the various 
State securities ; 


Ala., cl. A, 3 to 5. 
Ala., cl. C, 48 
Ark. 6s, fd., ’29 
Ark. 6s, #Y-1900 ..... 20 | > R., A. 
Ark.7s, L.R. & Ft.S. is. 3 3 Cc. R..%c. off... 
Ark. 7s, M. a R 13 >.. fdg. act, *t%-1800. 
Ark.7s, L.R.P.B.&N.O. >. fag. act. GS-98... 
ark. 7s, M. O. & R. R.. D. B., J. J., AES 
Ark. 7s, A.C. R y le 

Conn. 63, ’83-4..,,...,167 


Ga. 68, "86... ss eeeeceeeeL07 


Asked, 
101% 
1 


AAAAA LLL 22 


Mich. 7s, 

Mo. 6s, due ’82 or ’83.. 
Mo. 6s, due *386. 

Mo. 7. 
Mo. 
Mo. 6s, due ’89 or ’90.. 
Mo., a. or u., due "92... 
Mo. fd., due ’94-5 y 
Mo,, H, & St.J., due '86.10744| 
Mo., H. & St.J., due 87.1074) 
N. Y. 68, g. r., '87. 
N. Y 

N. ¥ 

N. Y. 

N.Y 

N 





And the following for railway mortgages: 
B., H. & E. 1st 7s....... G0%4|L. & N. gen. 63.........1033g 
B., C. R. & N. 1st 5s....100 |N. & D. lst 7s oe LLB 
M. &S. L, Ist 78, gtd..125 |L., B. & M. Ist 6s...,..108 
C.R., 1. F. & N. 1st 63.106 | Met. Elev, Ist 6s... 

C. lowa 1st 78.........114 |Met. Elev. 2d 6s 

C. & O. 68, g. 8. B,int.d. 81 

C. & O. 63, cur. int. def. 51 K 

& Mo. K. 


---- 10734! Mo., K. & T. cn. 2d ine. 
ee 116}6| H. & C. Mo. 7s, ist 
- a4 


Pp 


De 
e 


|\M. & O. n. 6: 


9 
bo 


pees 
----100 
+. -116 


Pe 


? ss 
- C. & H. ist r.7s..131 
114 Ca.5.1st int.gtd. 3 to5.101! 
W. B. cn. fi aS...100}4 Harlem Ist 7s, c.......133 
t. P, 1st 83, P, d.180 | Harlem 1st 73, r...,...1884¢ 
.P, 2473-10, P.d. 12314 |N. Y, Elev, 1st 7s...,...118 
.P.1st7s, $g.R.d.123 | Nev. C. lst 6s 
3t.P.ist Lac. d. 78.123 |O. & M. cn. s. f. 73 
St.P.ist i. & M.7s.1234¢/O0. & M. en. 7s ; 
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PHILADELPHIA STOCK PRICES—FEB. 5, 


Bid. Asked, 
City 6s, new. 23 2 
United Ratlroads of New-Jersey.... kt 
Pennsylvania Kallroad. 


Ec ailroad pref. wus 
Northern Pacific 
Northern Pacific pref. 7 


Northern Central Rallroad.......c.ccceeecees ty 
§ 


Lehigh Natigation.... ooccekines aa 
Pittsburg, Titusville and Buffalo wove 105g 
Festonviile inn Sonececuacine ES Ea 
Philadelphia and Erie..............sses0+-s: 22he 

The following is the Custom-house return of 
the exports of s ie from the port of New- 
York for the week ending to-day: 
Jan, 29—Steamer Adriatic, Liverpool® 

American silver bars 


AmeriCOl ZOIA.......ccccceccccuecevene 


Jan, $1—Steamer Acapulco, Panama— 
American gold 

Jan. 31—Steamer Acapulco, San Ben!tto— 
American gold 

Feb. 3—Steamer Herda, London— 
sexican silver bars............ 

Feb. 6—Steamer Britannic, Liverpool— 

Feb. rua 

Feb, 


American silver bars.......... 
6&—Steamer Augustus, Laguayra— 
American gold a ++» 50,000 

5—Steamer Augustus, Puerto Cabel 
American goid...........cccccecceeeees 60,000 
ne 
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LONDON L: TERARY GOSSIP 
--—~—- Ms 
WORK OF ENGLISH AUTHORS AND 
PUBLISHERS. 

WO NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES—AN INTEREST- 
ING VOLUME OF THEATRICAL REMI- 
NISCENCES—-THE DEATH OF SOTHERN. 

Lonpon, Jan. 22.—Nothing could look 
more out of place than the sleighs I saw and 
heard yesterday in Fleet-street. The weather 
was not cold enough for the furs the drivers 
were wearing, and the bells had far too holiday 

a sound for the time and place. Several hand- 

some,‘ turn-outs’”? which I encountered in Hyde 

Park had a right royal appearance. Here the 

snow is still white, and the sleigh-bel!s jingled 

cheerily on the ear, uninterrupted by the 
noises of city traffic. The wheelless vehicles 
are quite a novelty in England, and especially 
in London, where, as a rule, our snow quickly 
turns to slush. Upon this visitation, however, 
the frost still keeps the snow crisp. It is a 
dirty brown in Fleet-street and the city, but it 
is dry and looks like fine sand, In the suburbs 
und around the parks the roadways have been 
dug out, and you walk or drive between 
enormous embankments. The effect is very 
curious and strange here, though it would have 

a familiar look for New-Yorkers. On the 

shores of the Serpentine these snow-banks are 

converted into stalls and stands for itinerant 
vendors of refreshments. At night they are 
lighted up with lamps and candles, and have 

a very pretty effect, combined with the 

flashing gleams of the torches on the ice. 

Toreh-light skating is popular in London and 

in the provinces. Everybody you meet 

seems to be carrying a pair of skates. They 
are either going to or coming from the 


skating centres, which abound in all directions. 
The Welsh Harp at Herndon is the favorite re- 
sort. You get a clearrun of overa mile of 
lovely ice on the lake, and the charge of ‘‘a 
quarter’’ for admission keeps it free from the 
London rough. In a busy city like London 
one wonders at the vast crowds of people who 
find leisure tor skating all the time a frost 
jasts. Not less than 100,000 persons of all 
classes were on the ice of the parks alone yes- 
terday. The meadows inthe Upper Thames 
are frozen for miles, and the country is alive 
with skaters. In the lowlands of Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk, and Nottinghamshire whole counties 
are navigable on the ice, and racing has be- 
come a great amusement, regular ‘skating 
meetings’? having been formed. Glancing 
down an ordinary newspaper column of pro- 
vincial news to-day I, counted 15 mén and 
women who had been found frozen to death in 
various parts of the country. They had in each 
case lost their way in the snow-storms, or, 
sitting down to rest, had become exhausted 
unto death. The terrible reports of disasters 
to shipping keep coming in, and the saving of 
life by the life-boat men has been very great, 
many notable instances of gallantry being re- 
corded. Two degrees below zero is an astonishing 
register for this country, and if the believers 
in Mother Shipton are calculating upon the 
world going out in a blaze, the present aspect 
of affairs must be disheartening, though I see 
that in a district of France they have had 
thunder and lightning with their snow, which 
the local prophets declare means a splendid 
fruit season in the Summer to come. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The weather is eminently favorable to fire- 
side gossip, and the literary events of the day 
are not without value. One of the most inter- 
esting biographies which have been published 
_ for some time is the ‘‘ Life of Lord John Camp- 
bell,” edited by his daughter, the Hon. Mrs. 
Hardcastle. he materials areso good that 
they make amends for the somewhat dull, 
prosaic style of the editor, who, however, has 
marshaled her facts and dates and letters with 
considerable skill. _From the time that Lord 
Campbell came to London, in 1798, as a part- 
ner in a West India house, until his death in 
1861, his letters are full of the movement of cur- 
rent events, and are delightfully illustrative of 
the times. His death followed an odd conver- 
sation and a singular remark. ‘‘I think a 
clause should be added to the Litany,” 
he said; ‘after praying against sudden 
death, we should say ‘from a lingering 
{mess good Lord deliver us!’’’ This was over 
dinner, At midnight he bade his children 
good night, apparently in his customary health, 
and the next morning he was found dead in his 
bed. ‘‘The New Virginians,’’ published by Black- 
woods, is a pleasant history of an emigration 
to Virginia. Triibner’s announce a book on 
“*Mormonism,’’ by J. A. Macknight, ‘ta nephew 
of Brigham Young.’”’ ‘The Political Diary of 
Lord Ellenborough, 1828-30,’ edited by Lord 
Colchester, is one of the coming books. It is 
announced by Bentleys, who will publish, at 
about the same time, ** The Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, from the Battle of Waterloo to the 
Eastern War of 1829,”’ edited by his son Prince 
Richard Metternich. This latter work is a 
translation from the French, by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. Mr. Alfred Tennyson is preparing for 
the press the text of his new tragedy, ‘‘ The 
Sup.’’ Mr. Knowles, of Nineteenth Century, 
has subjected himself toa good deal of news- 
paper chaff, owing to the circulation of a para- 
praph in which the a of the temple in 

‘The Cup” is claimed for this ‘‘ Student of 
Greek Art.’? It is pretty well known that 
Mr. Knowles did not arrange the mount- 
ing of this remarkable scene. The first 
idea was taken from an 0Oold _pic- 
ture at the British Museum; the adaptation 
of which for the purpose of the stage belongs 
to Irving, the suggestion of real round pillars 
is Loveday’s, the stage manager, the ‘ build- 
ing up’’ is the chief carpenter’s work, and the 
rest belongs to the artists of the theatre. Mr. 
Knowles, however, made one suggestion, no 
doubt a very useful one, namely, ‘the pillars 
should not be Ionic, but Doric.’”’ But this is 
hardly enough to warrant the announcement 
that he designed the set, and if he had 
done so that would hardly be sufficient 
to establish his reputation as a great authority 
on Greek art. Unfortunately for Mr. Knowles’s 
chances of fame as an architect there is at 
Kensington a standing monument of ugliness 
in connection with which his name and that of 
Baron Albert Grant will go down to poster- 
ity. * The financier’s deserted ‘‘ Kensington 
House’”’ is the one great public work of Mr. 
James Knowles, architect. Since he has cov- 
ered himself with the glory of the Nineteenth 
Century, itis a pity that he has stepped aside 
to remind the public that he was educated for 
the business of an architect. 


THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have issued two 
very noteworthy volumes, entitied “Old 
Drury Lane; Being Fifty Years’ Recollections 
of Author, Actor, and Manager, by Edward 
Sterling.’’ Most of his life Mr. Sterling was 
stage manager of the national theatre, and his 
notes recall many curious facts and incidents, 
He began his acting career at Bartholomew 
Fair; he was a member of the company of 
Richardson’s Show, and played under Rich- 
ardson’s management with the great Edmund 
Kean, who combined tragedy with comic sing- 
ing and the part of harlequin. Richardson 
had a great notion of respectability— 
‘‘regular payments before leaving a town, 
decent clothes, &c., well knowing the value 
of a good name. On his first exhibition at 
Canterbury he called his manager Lewis, to 
his assistance. ‘See that my people dresses in 
their best clothes when they enters the wener- 


able city—mind, all clean linen. You take ’em | 


round the town, Lewis, to see the sights, above 
all the old ancient cathodral. Don’t let ’em 
play - no tricks in the Solomon building, it 
ain’t right.’’ In 1829 he played at a little coun- 
try theatre with Ellen Tree, (afterward the 
wife of Charles Kean.) This was at Ware. 
The play was ‘‘ The School for Scandal.”” The 
» ztage consisted of planks laid on the floor; the 
scenes of calico painted by the manager; the 
screen a clothes-horse with a table-cloth pinned 
over it. Miss Mordaunt (the famous Mrs. Nes- 
bitt) had acted at the same ‘‘theatre.”” Saville 
Faucit, father of Miss Helen Faucit, (now 
Lady ‘Martin,) had a theatre at Margate and 
paidSterling $6a week for acting juvenile heroes 
in comedy and tragedy. ‘‘One laborer in this 
dramatic vineyard known as_ Beresford, 
(\rhilom an officer in the Life Guards, 
pes ae to grief and poverty by Mme. Vestris,) 
ac here for a guinea a week. His 


nephew being drowned at Eton, Beresford 
succeeded to a baronetcy as Sir William Aus- 
truther, hereditary standard-bearer of Scot- 


Jand. To his credit, be 1t said, he never 
neglected the followers of the sock and buskin 
or their benefits.”’ Here is a romance in a few 
sentences: ‘‘In the house where I lived, (Bol- 
ton, 1830,) there once dwelt a poor strolling 
actress named Mellon; her little child, a pretty 

rotection of the 


git}, daily left to the kindly 
who fed Harriet Meilon with her 
rridge. Mrs. 


own dren, puatgeliy on 
Mellon, ill- ill-fed, co scarcely keep 
herself. ‘ and many a meal I have given 
te poor, child when ite mother war 8 play 
ata ouse,’ e woman 
her ‘A fashion. This little starve- 
lived to be Duchess of St. Albans. When 


fickle fortune smiled, be it recorded to her 
honor, Harriet Mellon did not forget this 
humble landlady.”’ Jim Crow Rice was the 
first negro minstrel to visit England, This 
was in 1837. He set all London “ jumping Jim 
Crow” and singing 
, ‘* Wheel about, 
Turn about, 
Do just so; 
Every time 
You wheel about 
Jump Jim Crow.” 

In 1889 the Robertsons (father and mother of 
Tom Robertson, author of ‘* Caste,’”? and Mrs. 
Kendall, author of her own theatrical fame,) 
were impecunious managers and players in a 
country circuit. Mr. Sterling is a little hara 
on them in telling how they borrowed his share 
of a benefit performance and never paid him 
back; but ‘* Old Drury Lane ’”’ isa very mat- 
ter-of-fact, and, therefore, a very valuable, 
work of contemporary history. hen Mac- 
ready opened in ‘‘ Lear’’ at the Nottingham 
Theatre the ‘‘ property man” received his plot 
for the yey in the usual manner, a map being 
required among the many _ articles—(map 
highly necessary for Lear to divide his King- 
dom.) Tne property-man, being illiterate, read 
mop for map. At night the tragedy com- 
mences; Macready, in full state on his throne, 
calis for his map; a supernumerary “ noble,’ 
kneeling, presents the aged King a white curly 
mop. The astounded actor rushed off the 
stage, dragging the unfortunate nobleman 
and his mop with him, actors and audience 
wild with delight. 

AMERICANS IN LONDON. 


Mr. Sterling’s work contains reminiscences 
of famous American artists, among them Miss 
Charlotte Cushman. “ She played with me,”’ 
says the author-actor-manager, ‘‘at the Surrey, 
in the part of Romeo; I played Mercutio, and 
her sister (Susan) Juliet. Her American career 
had been brilliant. She offered ber services to 
me at Covent Garden for £8 ($40) a week, to 
open in ‘‘ Fazio’’ as Bianca. This modest pro- 
posal Laurent, the manager, refused, and Miss 
Cushman found a home at the Princess’s, 
where Booth is acting to-day. ‘* Maddox 

ave her £20 ($100) a week, and cleared $25,000 
by her talent.’’ There is nothing new under 
the sun. Mr. Daly has by this time intro- 
duced his nautch dancers to a New-York pub- 
lic. In 1886 a troupe of supposed ‘ nautch 
girls’? were brought from India by Yates, of 
the Adelphi, (this Yates, , Ag way, was the 
father of the present r. Yates, of the 
World,) and eing neither pretty nor 
clever they did not prove _ attractive. 
Sandeinainsmooroo was the unpronouncable 
name of one of the Anglo-English nautch 
dancers. Miss Heron, the American actress, 
gave a musical entertainment at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. Itis not often remembered that 
for some years Mr. Stephen Price, an Ameri- 
can, conducted Drury Lane Theatre. He suc- 
ceeded Elliston, and Mr. Sterling says his 
management was characterized by ‘‘ good 
judgment and a liberal expenditure.” There 
is a characteristic story told about him. He 
was very kind to Dowton, an Englishman. 
When Price returned to America he per- 
suaded Dowton to engage with him for the 
Park Theatre, New-York, to play a series of 
his best characters. The English actor appeared, 
failed, and returned to Drury Lane, complain- 
ing bitterly of the unkind treatment he had 
received. His friends laughed, and Harley 
said: ‘‘You used to speak of Price as your 
more than brother.”’ ‘‘ Brother, Sir; brother 
be ——! what’s that? Abel had a brother, 
Sir’? Mr. James Anderson, an overpraised 
tragedian, managed Drury Lane fora time, 
and gave it up on the eve of the great exhibi- 
tion year, (1851,) sub-letting it to an American 
equestrian company, McCullock’s, who cleared 
a very large sum by their show. ‘Riding 
bare-backed steeds on one leg,’’ says Mr. 
Sterling, “brought more monev than Kean 
or Kemble.’’ Gustavus Brooke made a great 
hit in tragedy at Drury Lane. Messrs. Chat- 
terton and Boucicault netted $70,000 here by 
‘* The Shaughraun”’ in 1875. Mr. E. L. Dav- 
enport made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane, under E. T. Smith’s management, in 
1853, in Charles Reade’s drama o “Gold.” 
His second engagement was to act Iago to Mr. 
G. V. Brooke’s Othello. Davenport married 
in London and returned to his native America. 
He came to England originally with Mrs. 
Mowatt, authoress and actress... He was a 
versatile actor, playing such widely distinct 
characters as Othello, and William in “ Black- 
eyed Susan” with equal success. He 
was greatly admired and respected in 
England. Edmund Kean was driven from 
the London stage by the powerfully written 
articles in the Times in connection with a 
crim, con. case, *‘ Alderman Cox against 
Kean.’’ The great actor therefore resolved to 
goto America. On his way he played Rieh- 
ard III. at Liverpool. He was hissed by 
some, and applauded by others, At the con- 
clusion of the play he strode down to the foot- 
lights and said: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I 
thank those who applauded me. As for the 
others, I have only to say to them let them 
find a better actor if they can. Good night.” 
They have not found one as good up to the 
present time. Mr. James Wallack (‘‘ handsome 
Jim’’ he was called) was a favorite at 
Drury Lane. His rdle was seconds high 
comedy and melodrama. He excelled in the 
latter. He was immense in ‘*The Brigand,”’ 
with the well-known song ‘“‘ Gentle Zitella.”’ 
** Don Cesar” and Martin in Jerrold’s ‘‘ Rent 
Day’’ were especially excellent, as were his 
Cassio and Captain Absolute. He quitted the 
London stage to settle in America, and estab- 
lished Wallack’s, the popularity of which his 
accomplished son has worthily maintained. 
This brings me back from the past to the pres- 
ent, and [am reminded of two sad incidents 
of current theatrical history, the death of Mrs, 
Bateman and Mr. Sothern. It was in the 
Summer of last year that I sent you an ex- 
clusive account of the seizure of Mr. Sothern 
en route for a fishing excursion. I pre- 
pared aig then to learn that he had 
made his last appearance on_ the stage. 
He tried hard a little while since to 
encourage the hopes of his friends for his re- 
covery by appearing among the audience at a 
opular theatre. But he has never really ral- 
ied since the serious attack of last Summer. 
He was a bright, genial, warm-hearted man, 
but he lived ‘‘too much,” he overstrained his 
physical powers. Itseems only the other day 
that he and Heller were amusing a host of 
pleasant companions and friends at Sothern’s 
** At Home’”’ in Vere-street, where he now lies 
dead, the guest who chanted ‘‘Sam Hall” for 
him having ‘‘gone before.”” He might have 
lived longer had he been less successful; Mrs. 
Bateman might have lived longer if she had 
been more so. It is shrewdly suspected that 
the anxieties of the Sadler’s Wells enterprise 
hastened her end. She was a shrewed, clever 
business woman, and greatly respected. The 
theatre will be conducted by Miss Isabel Bate- 
man, who has inherited much of the family 
genius for the stage. She will have the good 
wishes of the town in her arduous undertak- 
ing, and Mr. Toole’s appearance in the first 
act for afew nights looks as if some of the 
eading actors had made up them minds to 
help her, 


or 
TROUBLES OF A SWISS COLONY. 
From the Nashville (Tenn.) American, Feb. 2. 

A reporter of the American met Mayor 
Peter Staub, of Knoxville, at the Maxwell House, 
last night, and asked him how the Swiss colony at 
Grueth were progressing. He said that there were 
65 Swiss families in that town, who had been doing 


well, and there was a bright prospect ahead of 
them but forthe many suits wnich had been brought 
against them by various claimants to the lands 
that they had purchased and improved. The result 
would be, if these persecutions were continued, 
that they would havé to abandon the lands, which 
would go to waste and not be worth more than 5 
or 10 cents an acre, their original value. 
He regretted very much this state of affairs, 
because he had _ been _ instrumental, as 
Consul for Switzerland, in bringing into 
Tennessee 1,200 Swiss people. Tennessee was 
one of the finest States in the Union, and its moun- 
tain lands, especially, could be converted into 
garden spots, and those who settled upon them 
grow rich in their cultivation, but it could not be 
done under the troubles which arose from the in- 
security of land titles which had prevailed at 
Gruetli. The colony had determined to stand b 
him in his effort to extricate them from its difficul- 
ties. He had spent a great deal out of his own 
—— toward the payment of costs in lawsuits. 
be lands had been purchased and — for, but the 
colony was not able to stand further drafts on its 
already almost exhaustedfunds. Six or elght fami- 
lies had left Gruetli within the past month on ac- 
count of disputed land titles. 
———— 
SINGULAR FATALITY. 

An Ithaca correspondent of the Elmira Ad- 
vertiser relates the following: “A strange fatality 
occurred in a family at Trumansburg within a 
short period last month. Mr. and Mrs. Lunger 
died within a week of each other. Two sisters of 
Mrs. Lunger, who came to attend the funeral, died 
ere it occurred. The nurse, Mrs. Freeman, was 
taken with chills immediately after the funeral of 
Mrs. Lunger, and, in spite of the best medical aid, 
she too was laid away. Other inmates of the 
house were attacked with the same symptoms, but 
have since recovered.” 

rr 
A MIRAGE IN MISSISSIPPI. 
From the Memphis (Tenn.) Appeal, Feb. 1. 

The unusual phenomenon of a beautiful 
mirage was witnessed at Pascagoula one afternoon 
recently just before sundown. The atmosphere 
was so pure that Ship Island and the shipping 
lying at anchor could be plainly seen, the mee 
being between 25 and 80 miles on an air line 
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J ERBEH’S TOWER OF SKULLS 


as Saag Pa 
A GRIM MEMENTO OF SARACEN 
VENGEANCE. 

THE HISTORY OF A LITTLE ISLAND OFF THE 
COAST OF TUNIS—FATE OF THE SPAN- 
_ ISH INVADERS IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY — 25,000 HUMAN SKULLS BUILT 

INTO A TOWER. 

Orr THE Arrican Coast, Dec. 30.— 
Since I wrote from Gibraltar, on the 22d, we 
have run more than half-way along the North 
African sea-board, and my next will probably 
be dated from either Tripoli or Malta. But in 
this, as in many other cases, the most striking 
sight has been reserved to the last. Oran and 
Algiers, Stora and Constantine, Tunis and 
Carthage, Ihave seen and described before; 
but among all these famous spots there is noth- 
ing to excel, either in grim picturesqueness of 
appearance or in tragic splendor of historical 
association, the flat, sandy, desolate-looking 
islet of Jerbeh, which is now vanishing into 
the fast-falling shadows of night as we glide 
away tothe eastward. Even in these days of 
universal travel, however, this modern <Acel- 
dama is almost unknown. No ‘“ personally 
conducted”’ plague of human locusts has ever 
scourged its shores, Not one tourist in a 
hundred has ever heard so much as its name. 
Hereand there in some old annual, or some 
last-century book of travels, you may perhaps 
light upon a casual mention of the island and 
the hideous wonder of art that makes it 
famous; but the beaten paths of existing travel 
seem to have completely passed it by. Baede- 
ker despises it, and Murray knows it not. Even 
a well-read traveler might pass it a dozen times 
without the least suspicion that he was looking 
upon the scene of one of the bloodiest tragedies 
recorded in history, still commemorated by a 
monument whose ghastly ingenuity has now 


no parallel upon the face of the earth, save the 
terrible ‘‘ mounds of Timour’’ in the depths of 
the great. Central Asian desert. 

Heading southward along the Tunisian sea- 
board in one of the little coasters with which 
these waters abound, you find in the angle 
formed by the intersection of the Tunis coast- 
line and that of Tripoli, a large, low, nearly 
circular island, which at first sight appears 
fully as barren and desolate as the gray un- 
ending sands of the African shore along the 
southern horizon. Your map will tell you 
that this uninviting sandbank is called the Isle 
of Jerbeh, a name which, unless you 
happen to be unusually well-read in 
the chivalric chronicles of the sixteenth 
century, will probably leave you just 
as wise as you were before. Apparently, 
however, your Arab fellow-passengers are 
better informed, for the first glimpse of the 
island seems to produce an extraordinary com- 
motion among them. Hands are eagerly 
pointed at the long grayish-yellow band which 
lies almost level with the smooth bright water, 
and the slumberous black eyes flash 
fire under the shadow of the huge white 
turban, while the name of ‘* Burj-er-Roos’’ 
flies from mouth to mouth. Even should you 
happen to have learned Arabic enough to know 
that this mysterious word means “ tower of 
skulls,’’ you are hardly likely to be very much 
enlightened thereby. The Captain of the ves- 
sel, should he be an Englishman, will give you 
but little help in your embarrassment, answer- 
ing your appeal for information only by a 
knowing grin and an admonition to ‘‘ keep 
your eyes open and you'll see a pretty queer 
sight beforevery long.’’ Little by little a huge, 
grayish-white mass begins to define itself upon 
the flat, sandy shore of the island, standing 
up gaunt and grim against the warm, dreamy 
blue of the lustrous sky. As we approach, this 
formless heap gradually shapes itself into 
frowning ramparts and turreted battlements 
and massive towers and all the barbaric gran- 
deur of a genuine Eastern fortress. At its feet 
the bright blue sea breaks in glittering wave- 
lets, while behind it—an oasis of rich foliage 
amid the hot, brassy yellow of the sandy 
shore—the vast banner-like leaves of the date 
palms droop voluptuously upon the breezeless 
air. No painter could wish a finer study, but the 
most striking feature of the panorama is still 
tocome. A sudden turn of the coast reveals a 
projecting headland, surmounted by a tall 
white tower, at sight of which the shouts of 
‘Burj-er-Roos! Burj-er-Roos!’’ burst forth 
again with redoubled energy. The strange 
building is cone-shaped, and altogether not 
unlike the giant ants’ nests of Africa or South 
America, but any. yards in height and rest- 
ing upon a base as broad as that of a cathedral 
tower. Moment by moment, as the ship nears 
the land, this mysterious structure stands out 
more and more plainly. Jt is not long before 
you begin to notice that the seaward face of 
the tower has crumbled beneath the action of 
wind and weather, revealing through a wide 
gap the dark hollow of the interior. As you 
gaze, there breaks suddenly out of its gloom 
shadow, just where the light enters it, a yel- 
lowish, ghostly glimmer, like dim lantern-light 
seen in a vault. You have recourse to your 
glass, and perceive with a momentary thrill of 
horror, that this strange glimmering proceeds 
from the teeth of thousands of human skulls, 
which fill up the whole interior of the building. 

This is the famous ‘ Burj-er-Roos,”’ or 
Tower of Skulls, which, for three centuries 
past, has given to this remote nook a strange 
and terrible renown. The vengeance of 
Timour has left upon the banks of the Oxus 
more than one Galgotha of this kind, which I 
had an unexpected chance of examining during 
the Khiva expedition of 1873. In Europe, 
however, there is but one similar monument, 
which, as might be expected, belongs to 
Turkey, the only European country in which 
such a relic of utter barbarism would not be 
out of place in the nineteenth century. The 
traveler who rides along the great southern 
highroad from Belgrade to the Sofia Pass over 
the Balkan, sees by the wayside a pyramidal 
building in which are imbedded 30,000 human 
skulls. Nor does this ghoul-like memento 
date back to any remote age of half- 
human ferocity. It is no older than 
the year 1806, when Servia’s declaration of in- 
dependence was answered by Turkey with the 
massacres which have left these 30,000 Chris- 
tian heads a lasting memorial of what the ‘‘ un- 
speakable Turk’’ has always been and always 
will be. But among all these trophies of death 
there is not one which can claim to be either as 
well-preserved or as hideously artistic as the 
fatal tower of Jerbeh. It seems as if those who 
planted it here for an eternal monument of 
their vengeance had taken a grim pleasure in 
making it as imperishable as the hatred by 
which that vengeance was devised. The skulls 
are ranged in symmetrical layers, like shells 
in the cases of a museum, each layer being sup- 

orted upon a kind of trestle-work formed 

rom the larger bones of the skeletons which 
have served as the materials of this ghast- 
ly architecture. The care with which 
every bone has been placed, and the 
gradual tapering off of the higher tiers 
toward the point of the cone so as to lessen the 
strain imposed upon the basement, render the 
whole structure as solid as a ag of stone. 
So strong, indeed, is its stability throughout, 
and so carefully has the outer coating of sun- 
baked clay, which binds the whole together, 
been laid on that the storms of more than three 
centuries have been powerless to work it any 
farther harm than the gap in its seaward face. 
What astudy for Gustave Doré, who would 
doubtless throw out its gaunt whiteness in stern 
relief against the gloom of a stormy sky, and 
let a flash of lightning half reveal the skeleton 
figure of Death himself, standing shadow-like 
beside the tower, and scanning with a ghastly 
grin this hideous trophy of his might. Ac- 
counts vary as to the total number of skulls 
which it contains, but by comparing the state- 
ments of the old Christian chroniclers with 
those of local tradition, one may safely as- 
sume that this ors 4 old mausoleum has ab- 
sorbed into itself the lives of at least 25,000 men. 

From the natives themselves there is but 
little to be gleaned respecting this famous ca- 
tastrophe, save the vague and confused tradi- 
tion of a great victory achieved by their fore- 
fathers upon this spot, and the extermination 
of a vast number of ‘‘ unbelieving dogs.”” But 
when you turn to the Christian historians of 
the period, you find the story complete in 
every detail, told with a graphic minuteness 
and childlike simplicity worthy of Herodotus 
or of Froissart. Anda grim story it is—one 
of the most colossal tragedies of that strange 
era when everything, whether for good or for 
evil, was done upon a gigantic scale, The 
drama opens, asif to heighten the tragic effect, 
with the joyous de ure from Malta, in 1561, 
of Count Cerda and his splendid arma- 
ment, to conquer the city and principal- 
ity of Tripoliin the name of Philip IT. Gal. 
lantly do the doomed men sail forth in 
the glory of the Summer morning, upon the 
fatal venture from which they are never to 
return. The smooth, bright sea echoes with 
their. jests and laughter, and the rising sun 
lights up their glittering arms and fantastic 
bravery, while above them floats the banner 
pf that cross whose spirit. alas! is so widely 


different from their cwh. But even 

the short southward voyage we hear of many 
nes which bode no to the adventure. 
fi e@ prayer or chanting of God’s praise 
was to be among them, but many foul 
oaths, much drinking and dicing, unseemly 
jests, and godless reve ry for they wist not of 
the evil to come, God having blinded their 
eyes, to the intent that He might make His 
judgment upon them the heavier.’’ Mean- 
while La Cerda himself drinks deep and boasts 
loudly, in a fashion that may well make us 
augur ill for the success of an expedi- 
tion commanded by such a leader. But 
at the first glimpse of the strong walls and 
bristling cannon of Tripoli, the braggart’s 
courage cools at once. e dispatches a swift 
galley back to Malta for heavy artillery, and 
meanwhile, altering his course suddenly, 
swoops down upon the undefended island of 
Jerbah, At first he is only too successful. 
The island is swept with fire and sword, the 
pape ceares enemy slaughtered without mercy, 
and the only daughter of their principal chief, 
Yokdah, cruelly outraged by Juan de la Saera, 
bravest and worst of the profligate cavaliers of 
Spain. Watching a moment when her captor’s 
attention is diverted from her, the forlorn girl 
snatches up a dagger and stabs herself to the 
heart, invoking with her last breath 
the vengeance of God upon those who 
profaned the service of heaven with 
the deeds of hell. From this point onward 
the shadows of coming destruction gather 
ever darker and darker around the doomed 
host. ‘“‘When word was brought to Yokdah 
of what had chanced, he answered nought, but 
gripped the hilt of his cimeter till the blood 
started from his fingers. Then his lips moved, 
but no man wist what he spake; howbeit, they 
might well guess by his look that it boded no 
good to them of Spain.”” The bereaved father 
has not long to wait for his vengeance. As if 
heaven itself had doomed them, the Spanish 
veterans, flushed with their easy victory, relax 
their wonted vigilance, and give themselves up 
to the wildest excess of debauchery. Like 
lightning from aclear sky, destruction falls 
upon them in the midst of their fancied secur- 
ity. Two smaller detachments, scattered 
through the outlying villages, are cut off to a 
man, and Yokdah’s fierce swordsmen, with 
their thirst for vengeance still unslaked, 
sweep onward to attack the main _ body, 
which lies in the town of Gerba itself. t 
dead of night, the Spaniards are startled 
from their drunken sleep by the yell of ‘‘Allah 
Ackbar !’’ (God is victorious,) and instantly the 
whole town is ohe whirl of struggling figures 
and tossing arms and blazing torches and 
flashing weapons and hellish uproar and mer- 
ciless butchery. But such a combat is unequal 
to last. Outnumbered and unprepared and 
basely abandoned by their pusillanimous 
jeader, the invaders are soon driven pell-mell 
down to the shore, where the battle culminates 
in a scene of horror worthy of Dante: ‘' The 
Christians, being put to the worse, flung them- 
selves into the sea, thinking to fly unto their 
ships; but even thither did the infidels pursue 
them, raging like savage wolves. Thus was 
the fight waged in darkness amid the waves of 
the sea—a thing unthought of heretofore. 
And with such rage did they grapple one 
another that many sank and were drowned 
thus locked together, refusing to quit their 
hold. Many also were slain with the sword, 
and many more, being borne down by the 
weight of their armor, perished miserably. Of 
all that had been in the town, none escaped; 


‘and last of all died Juan de la Saera himself, 


whom God’s vengeance suffered not to live. 
For when he had well-nigh gained the ships, a 
Saracen grappled him and would have slain 
him, but Yokdah, the chief, cried aloud, 
‘Harm him not; T keep him for my own 
prize!’ And by the force of many he was 
taken alive, and was dragged back to the 
shore. Then the infidels, the battle being 
ended, gathered the heads of them that were 
slain and built them into a tower; and Saera, 
when he had endured many and grevious tor- 
ments, such as none but Saracen wit could de- 
vise, was beheaded, and his head laid on the 
summit of the pile by’ Yokdah, their Prince, as 
being a fitting crown for such a monument.”’ 

Dec. 31.—There is little to be said about our 
flying visit to Algiers, which I described at 
length when I was here two years ago. In- 
deed, the chief merit of the famous “ pirate 
city,’ from an artistic point of view, is its 
haif-way position between the high-class civili- 
zation of Nice or Marseilles and the pictur- 
esque barbarism of Tunis and Tripoli, the in- 
termingling of the two producing at every 
turn the most striking contrasts imaginable. 
A smooth, well-paved boulevard, flanked by, 
houses which might compare with any in Fifth- 
avenue, runs along the top of the dark-gray 
sea-wall which crumbled before the fire of 
Exmouth’s cannon in 1812. Bare-limbed 
Arabs, wearing the huge, shroud-like mantle 
of the seventh century, stare through plate- 
glass windows at photographs of the mili- 
tury or operatic celebrities of the day. 
Along the smooth, sandy beach where 
the Algerine corsairs once hauled up 
their barks after a forage against the mer- 
chantmen of Spain or Italy, a train now goes 
rattling and puffing toward Blidah and the in- 
terior, Painted street cars jingle along be- 
neath the shade of palm trees that were grow- 
ing here before the French tricolor had ever 
fluttered upon African soil. ‘The bronze statue 
of the Duke of Orleans stands half-way up the 
slope, on the summit of which are the crum- 
bling ruins of the grim old citadel reared by 
Christian slaves two centuries ago. Beside a 
white-domed mosque of the genuine Moorish 
type French officers puff their cigarettes in 
front of the Café Apollon, and a five minutes’ 
walk carries you from the spacious Place dela 
Régence, with its stately five-storied mansions 
of hewed stone, to the narrow, rubbish-blockeda 
alleys and filthy dens of the native quarter, in 
which gaunt brown scarecrows are squatting 
cross-legged, or sleeping rolled up_ in 
the long white cloak that serves them alike 
for clothing and bedding, just as their 
forefathers did in the days of Haroun-al- 
Raschid. But picturesque as this noble bay is 
under the light of day, with its smooth, bright 
surface flecked by the long black bar of the 
breakwater, its palm-crowned hills dappled 
with dainty villas, and the great white city 
lying in the midst of all like a sheet of new- 
fallen snow, it is doubly so after nightfall. 
Then, with its endless lights mirrored in the 
smooth waters, and the glorious Southern 
moon streaming over its white houses and 
clustering trees, it has quite an air of enchant- 
ment. Far out to seaward the single red eye 
of the great light-house glares through the 
darkness like a sleepless dragon guarding this 
enchanted city, and the two bold headlands 
which wall in the bay stand out black and 
grim against the wonderful sky which gives 
such point to the time-honored riddle, ‘‘ Why 
is it always twilight in the Mediteranean? Be- 
cause the Knights are gone from Malta and 
the Deys from Algiers.” 
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TOBACCO VS. CHLOROFORM. 
From the Manchester (N. H.) Mirror. 

*“You can’t get any of your chloroform 
into me.” The speaker was one who had put in 
four years’ hard service, and had been a target for 
sundry balls and pieces of shell more than once. 
“‘ITremember,’”’ he continued, ‘“‘when I got that 
ballinto me that Major Fowler spoke about, and 
how he probed and poked trying to find it, but 
failed. At last one day I was sure I could feel it, 
and sent for the Major. He probed once more, 
and, sure enough, found it. ‘ Well, Nat,’ said he, 
‘T’ll just give you a little chloroform, and haul that 
fellow out.’ ‘No you don’t,’ said I, ‘just fill my 
old pipe, and I’ll smoke while you dig.’ * All right,’ 
said he, ‘I can stand itif youcan.’ He got instru- 
ments and went at it, and I tell you what 
it is, the way I pulled at that old pipe 
was @ caution. A locomotiue on a frosty 
day was the only thing to compare with it. 
for the volume of smoke, and the Major all 
the time digging and boring iike a man prospecting 
for oil. He had to change instrumenss once or 
twice, and finally, when I had given up hopes, he 
got hold of it, and how it did hurt when he began 
to pull! Itis rather hard to have a tooth pulled, 
but this was worse than having a jaw torn out, but 
sf cricky, I never yped, althotgh I bit the old 
pipe stemintwo. He got it out all right, and I 
soon feit 100 per cent. better, but none of that 
chloroform for me under any circumstances. Give 
me my old pipe and they can cut and hack all they 
want.” 

_ 
A SOUTHERN TOAST TO THE SCHOOLS. 
From the Raleigh (N. 0.) News. 

A. H. Merritt, of Chatham, Chairman of the 

Senate Judiciary Committee, at the close of his elo- 


guess speech at the university supper, gave the 
oliowing sentiment, which was greeted with great 
applause: ; 

“The common school system and the university; 
two, but inseparable. Ha::d-maidens of intelllgence 
Fr the covtas ob bear shale welestpe Diommeas alike 

an % at t 
the level of the peer.” wxinam Jing tape $8386 

As a true friend of education in North Carolina, 
we heartily echo this noble sentiment. 


ee ooo 
THE SHORT WAY WITH GYPSIES. 
From the London World. 
No half measures. That was what Napoleon 
I. always said. He did not like the gypsies, One 
day a grande féte bohémienne was announced at 
Toulon to take place on the decks of the war ves- 
sels in dock. Down streamed from the whole 


country the gypsies and took part in the brilliant 
féte. Only, s to say, when the day dawned, 
the vessels seemed to be rather far away from the 
continent, and_ never stopped until they deposited 
their féted load in Egypt. Anyhow, the day after 
the féte there was not a zypsy in France 


‘eight inches apart. 
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NEW FANCIES IN DRESS 


MATERIALS AND DESIGNS OF THE 
SEASON’S COSTUMES. 

HOW FASHIONABLE BALL-DRESSES ARE CUT 
AND TRIMMED—ENDLESS VARIETY IN 
SLEEVES—HANDKERCHIEFS AND FICHUS 
—DRESSES FOR IN-DOOR WEAR—THE 
STYLES IN HOUSE DECORATION. 

Ladies dress more extravagantly this sea- 
son than ever before. Evening and fancy toil- 
ets are of the most expensive fabrics. Plush 
and brocard suits are still made, but dress- 
makers already plan new models for the month 
of March. Most attention is at present given 
to ball dresses. Waists are cut low in ditfer- 
ent ways, according to the occasion for which 
they are intended. For the opera and balls 
they are cut below the shoulders, and for other 
evening entertainments they are square or 
oval, with narrow shoulder-pieces, covered 
with cordings of flowers. The short sleeves 
leave the rounded part of the shoulders uncov- 
ered. This style is quite suitable for stout per- 
sons. Young ladies wear draped ‘‘ Berthes”’ 
over waists cut in heart-shape, round or oval. 
Tulle and gauze puffings are the trimmings over 
square cut waists, with a bouquet on the 
side. Elbow sleeves are worn for all purposes 
excepting for balls. Beaded and gilt embroid- 
ery is often replaced by a lace breast piece, 
forming a vest. These plastrons are expensive 
when bought, but they can easily be made of 
old lace, with the figures cut out, and appliqué 
against new plastrons of malines or valen- 
ciennes lace, matching that from which the flow- 
ers have been cut. A square of tulle may be 
taken, and a drawing made in the shape of the 
plastron. The tulle is stretched over an em- 
broidery frame and then worked. These lace 
vests are worn over pink or straw-colored 
satin with all toilets, Beaded aprons are raised 
under long sprays of flowers, or bunches 
of tea roses, with ribbon loops in the 
colors of. the satin under the _ vests 
and of the roses. Black velvet and satin toilets 
still retain their place among the fancy styles, 
They are liked, as all colored trimmings and 
flowers serve with them. White Mousseline 
de l’Inde ball dresses are also worn. ‘“ Voile 
de nonne de I’Inde”’ is pretty when trimmed 
with lace and makes a useful dress for a young 


lady on many occasions when white surah 
would be too dressy. Several evening toilets 
are of two contrasting colors. The train, 
skirt, and the trimmings of the skirt 
are in a_ pale tint, while the waist 
and draperies are in 
such as ruby, or cherry, over light blue, 
amethyst color over old gold, dark blue over 
straw color, and green over ivory color. A 
very showy trimming for a rich toilet is brown- 
ish Venetian guipure lace with a fine gilt 
thread run through the edge. ‘This is used for 
aprons, revers, and cuffs. Very large ‘* Anne 
d’ Autriche”’ collars are also of this lace; they 
fall in a point over the breast. The same kind 
of parures are also made of much finer lace. 

Suits of ‘“‘limousine’’ and cheviotte are much 
liked for ordinary morning wear and travel- 
ing purposes. These woolen fabrics are very 
strong, and require little trimming. Some 
suits have ‘limousine’ skirts, with the draped 
princess overdress of plain woolen goods in the 
principal color of the skirt. The shades pre- 
ferred tor these dresses are iron-gray and 
plum color. They have often, as trimmings, 
deep collars bordered with satin, and fancy 
hoods lined with satin. A little satin trim- 
ming may be used to advantage for the dresses 
in such plam colors as steel-gray and seal. 
Short outer garments of the same goods are 
worn by young ladies, but ladies of middle 
age use black confections over the dresses. 

There are numberiess ways of trimming 
sleeves, and scarcely two dresses have exactly 
the same kind. The following variety may be 
selected from: A tight sleeve 1s striped length- 
wise, has a bias culf striped crosswise, with 
three buttons on the outside. A satin sleeve 
has two lace ruffles falling over the hand, and 
one turning upward. They are separated by 
asatin band. Asieeve of checked goods ter- 
minates with a satin revers, tastened back un- 
der a cordelitre extending over the inside of 
the arm. Under the cording on the inside 
of the sleeve is a satin shirring, and it 
terminates with two rows of plaited crépe lisse. 
Another sleeve has a plush drapery surrounded 
by lace, and still another has full puffed 
draperies closely shirred lengthwise at regular 
intervals, forming on the outside of the 
sleeves a full fluted trimming. Some sleeves 
for walking suits have cuffs cut up to show 
underneath a drapery forming a bow; others 
have bias bands placed one above the other 
covered with buttons. Above and below these 
are pointed ruchings. A brocatelle sleeve has 
full plaitings surmounted by a drapery tied 
in a bow on the outside. <A pretty sleeve 
has fine shirrs from the shoulder about one- 
third down the sleeve; they then form length- 
wise plaits reaching to about the elbow. ‘The 
remainder of the sleeve is plain, with a narrow 
fluted piece fastened down under a band 
placed about the centré of the piece, and a 
plain rufile falling over the hand. A satin 
sleeve has a puffed jockey, with a heading of 
velvet cut in diamonds. The cuffs form long 
points, bordered with velvet. Among the 
models for evening wear is a full sleeve, 
shirred around through the middle, on the end, 
and on the top, and finished at the wrist with a 
full, deep rutfie. A short sleeve fora velvet 
dress consists of ribbon velvet placed on a 
white tulle sleeve. Around the sleeve is a 
deep tulle rufile. A gauze model, also termin- 
ating at the elbow, is cut upon the outside 
where it is finished with narrow lace an 
closed on the inside, where it is drawn to- 
gether under a ribbon bow. With such an 
endless variety it is difficult to be at a loss for 
a suitable sleeve trimming for any dress. 

It is rumored that handsome plain faille 
gros-grain silks are to be the style this Spring. 
Many have already been made for bridal 
trousseaus. One of these is a rose-leaf-colored 
gros-grain silk, with a long plain train, trimmed 
with white lace. 

Tiny batiste and silk squares replace the for- 
mer large linen handkerchiefs, They are 
never perfectly plain. To attempt to describe 
all the different work bestowed on these small 
articles would be an endless task. Some are 
surrounded by colored embroidery cut in 
irregular scallops, others have a broad hem- 
stitch surnfounted by a fine garland of em- 
broidery. A quite novel style is of 
sheer batiste, with the four corners scal- 
loped and the side pieces between 
trimmed with handsome lace. A variety 
of new fichus have recently been brought 
out. Among these is a white blonde fichu 
made on a piece of stiff tulie. Around the 
neck is a mauve-colored satin drapery, bor- 
dered with blonde, forming a point down the 
front, closed under a narrow ribbon bow. 
The fichu consists of four rows of lace, placed 
one above the other. Another fichu is of 
cream-colored silk gauze, trimmed with two 
rows of wide ‘‘bretonne’’ lace. The ends are 
oo under several long cream-colored satin 
oops. A ‘“camail” has around the neck a 
full white Pompadour frill. 
ered with white tulle fulled’ on, 
and buttons in the back. Around 
the border is a deep piece of lace, surmounted 
by a flat band, with ribbon taken in and out, 
and tied on the right side in a bow. On the 
left shoulder is a bunch of roses without leaves. 
A fichu for a young lady may be of batiste 
and brownish lace. Se consists of three rows 
of lace. The turned-down batiste collar is 
bordered with narrow lace. A broad piece of 
black ribbon velvet is taken from under the 
collar and tied in front like a gentleman’s cra- 
vat, falling in long loops and ends. 

A dress for in-door wear may be of Scotch 
rg woolen goods and garnet-colored plush. 

he plaid skirt has a plaited flounce. The 
tunique consists of an apron formed of two 
breadths of goods, The one on the right side 
has three plush bands, and is draped all the 
way up. The other falls straight down 
the front; toward the left side it is 
draped. This is trimmed with two bands 
of plush, placed at a distance of about 
The plaid waist has 
a basque pointed in front, and buttoning 
on the left side under the same plush band 
surrounding the basque. The back of the 
waist is plain. The lower part is composed of 

lush ends and Pana plaid pieces, ‘The large 
chu collar is of plush, forming a point in the 
back. The long tight sleeves have deep plush 
cuffs. Many combinations are resorted to for 
plaid fabrics.: Skirts are bias and perfectly 
plain, with the squares forming diamond- 
shaped figures. A lady must be very stylish 
and well-formed to wear so eccentric a dress. 
This kind of suit is not appropriate for street 
wear, but is elegant for carriage use or for an 
evening toilet. 

A black satin dress has a long train skirt, 
trimmed with two narrow fluted ftlounces, sur- 
mounted by a row of loons The apron tarmi- 


It is cov- 


a bright color, - 


quis, his name being Murphy. 


nates with two satin plaited scarfs, trimmed 
with jet lace. These scarfs cross the apron, 
and appear as though. they tied in the a 
Down the back, erpn | puffs, is a cascade 
of satin loops, mixed with jet lace. The waist 
opens in front over a shirred satin plastron 
covered witha kind of lacing. Around the 
neck is a lace ruffle. The sleeves are tight fit- 


ting. 

There is now as much attention bestowed by 
the fair sex on the decorating of apartments as 
to the toilet. Much taste is displayed in the 
arrangement of draperies for tables, pianos, 
and curtains. Plush draperies trimmed with 
ball-fringe are among the latest styles. Pianos 
and tables are surrounded by rich materials 
handsomely draped. ‘There is a beautiful and 
useful work now done by ladies. It ccn- 
sists of old faded and torn embroideries, 
with the flowers and arabesques carefully 
cut out and sewed against new satin 
or velvet. Tho worn parts are sewed over. 
Objects of great valuo are often thus obtained 
at very little cost. They are used for many 
purposes, such as lambrequins, curtains, table 
covers, and chairs. Articles in Louls XIV., 
Louis XV., and Louis X V1. styles are so much 
sought after at present that a brief description 
of the designs for decoration and furniture of 
each epoch may be of interest. Under the 
reign of Louis XIV. gilding was first brought 
into notice, and from that period four kinds of 
gilding were in use; each was given the name 
of that King ae toy 9 whose reign it was brought 
out. There is the Louis XIV. style, with large 
designs in acanthus leaves and large regular 
figures. During the ‘‘ Regence’ the lines were 
slight, and, though regular, did not make 
nearly such graceful ornamentation as the for- 
mer designs. The Louis XV. style hasscallops 
and irregular figures. The Louis XVI. epoch 
is marked by the use of a great profusion of 
flowers and pearls and a decided return to 
straight lines. In the time of Louis XIV. most 
elegant painting and carving was used for 
decorative purposes, and was modified at 
a later period by simpler and less 
costly styles. Panels were replaced by 
glasses, and the ceilngs, in place of 
being covered with paintings, were only 
frescoed in the centre and corners in designs 
such as the four ages, the seasons, &c., all 
gilded and heavy with garlands and ara- 
besques. Damask furniture coverings replaced 


the works of art of Gobelins and Bauvais. | 


During the greater part of the reign of Louis 
XIV. chairs were still used in Louis XIII 
style; that is, they had square backs covered 
with tapestry. The arms and legs alone were 
gilded and in the shape ofanS. It is twocen- 
turies since the first sofa appeared in 
France and since the backs of chairs 
were first surrounded by frames and 
gilded wood. This innovation originated 
in Italy. These were then called 
Italian decorations. It was also during the 
reign of Louis XIV. the Chinese fancies 
were brought out which are in vogue at pres- 
ent, and for which such fabulous prices are 
paid, although there are very good imitations 
to be obtained. During the ‘‘ Regence’”’ the 
decorative style remained unchanged; it was 
only somewhat modified. In the days of 
Louis XV. a new design was brought 
out, the lines became irregular, and 
ornamentation was unsymmetrical. There 
were, however, charming and harmonious de- 
signs even in these, but when the Pompadour 
period came all good taste vanished. That 
which is now called the *trococo”’ style was 
transformed into flowery designs. Flowers in 
most confused forms were on everything, ma- 
terials, sculptures, gildings, &c.; in short, this 
excessive abuse of flowery designs caused the 
graceful fancies in lines and arabesques, in- 
vented by talented artists, to be forgotten, 
and made everything seem heavy and preten- 
tious. Rosewood furniture, ornamented with 
gilded brass, was brought out in the days of 
Louis XV. When Louis XVI. ascended the 
throne and Marie Antoinette was the leader of 
fashion at Court, straight lines were again re- 
sorted to, with the addition of pearls, then ex- 
tensively used out of compliment to the young 
Queen, who was partial to them. The first 
mahogany furniture dates from the end ef the 
reign of Louis XVI. All these styles are more 
or less favored at present, and those which 
have been abandoned are likely before long to 
come again in use. 

ART NOTES. 
-——_—_—~.- —— 
—The Cincinnatian, Mulvany, is finishing 

a large picture of Custer’s charge. 

—The date set for the fourth annual ex- 
hibition of the Society of American Artists is 
the 28th of March. 


—Further Roman remains are being dis- 
covered in London. They are on the site of 
Leadenhall Market. 


—A San Francisco paper, (the Chroniele,) 
uses the word “ easelist”’ for artist. Credit to 
whom credit is due. 


—Even Portland, Oregon, has a “young 
and gifted artist’? in the person of Mr. E. R. 
Hill, who has just finished a piece of still-life, 

—New- York artists exhibiting at the Art 
Club in Boston are Messrs. Swain Gifford, 
Quartley, Chase, T. Moran, Wyant, C. H. 
Miller, Bellows, Smillie, and Bunce. 


—Mr, James Walker, who has been re- 
= his ‘‘ Battle of Chepultepec”’ at Wash- 
ngton, is the author of as many as 12 battle 
pieces belonging in the War Department. 


—Colorado has been invited to furnish her 
memorial block of stone for insertion in the 
Washington Monument at the Capitol. Each 
block contains the arms of the State and some 
legend. 

—Now that the artists are being inter- 
viewed so strenuously, and delivering their 
opinions right and left, it may be interesting 
to know that in Pittsburg there is one who is a 
deaf-mute. 


—Signor Marolda, of London, is the au- 
thority for the statement that Sarah Bern- 
hardt has ‘“‘a heart of gold.” If heis to be 
credited, she has frequently advanced money 
to poor artists to pay for their education. 


—Mr. G. L. Feuardent writes to the, 
Critic to expose the sales of counterfeit an- 
tique coins at a recent auction. Without 
charging intentional deception, he points out 
the liability to error in such matters on the 
part of collectors of coins. 


—‘‘ Medicus”’ writes to the Boston Jour- 
nal apropos of Holman Hunt’s ‘Shadow of 
Death,’’ and wants to know why the Saviour’s 
body is of the same coior as his face and 
hands. If he habitually wore clothes, his 
body would be of lighter color. 


—The eccentric picture by Mr. Thomas 
Eakins, of Philadelphia, called ‘‘ A May After- 
noon in the Park,’’ wherein that extremely 
able artist shows four horses with india-rubber 
legs before a coach, is one of the sights at the 
exhibition of the Boston Art Club. 


—It was reported that, by the courtesy of 
the Pope, there now existsan American Mar- 
The Musée Ar- 
tistique et Littératre has discovered another 
titled American, one Sir W. S. Barclay, who is 
said to have bought for 50,000f. Daubigny’s 
‘* Le Pré des Graves de Villerville.”’ 

—The Springfield Republican takes to task 
the artists range, Tiffany, and St. Gaudens 
tor doing merely decorative work. If our cor- 
porations and rich men would use their wealth 
in securing works ot the highest art, these and 
other painters and sculptors would have nei- 
ther need nor time to waste their strength in 
**not-boilers.”’ 

—In Florence, the muck-abused sculptor, 
Ball, is modeling a group from Scripture, rep- 
resenting Christ rebuking the disciples by 
showing them a child in answer to their de- 
mand who shall be greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. Mr. Mead has modeled his colossal 
statue of the Mississippi. Mr. Turner has a 
‘* Fisherman’s Daughter’’ finisned, and has be- 
gun a ‘Sabina, the Water Nymph.” 


—<According to ‘‘ Mac” in the Chicago 
Evening Journal, these are the requisites of 
an art critic: ‘‘Common sense, in the first place; 
a careful observation of nature, in the second 
place, combined with discrimination enough to 
perceive when it is well, and when badly, simu- 
lated in art, andin the third place, a disposi- 
tion to be just and not too punctilious. Enough 
poetry in the soul to appreciate idealism, and 
some knowledge of technique are presupposed, 
of course, though the latteris not. necessary 
in the highest degree, fora man niffy be able 
to appreciate and criticise painting even if he 
does not know how to paint, just as he may 
analyze poetry though he may not be able to 
write verses,”’ 


—The Studio and Musical Review is a con- 
solidation of the Musical Review, a weekly 
which has made its mark among musical peo- 
ple, and the Studio, anew and untried peri- 
odical which was to undertake to survey the 
field of American art alone. Two youn 
painters contribute to the art de ment o 
the new combined venture. Mr. F. D. Millet 
writes of ‘‘American Artists as Exhibitors 
Abroad,” and Mr. B. F. Reinhart on ‘ The 
Artist, the Dealer, and the Buyer.”” To judge 
by the list of contributors, one might fancy 
that all the prominent artists were about to 
rush into print. In the musical department is 
a Boston letter from Mr. W. F. Apthorp and 
— on prize compositions by Dr. F. L. 

itter, 


CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 


HOME AND FOREIGN EVENTS. 


Japanese authorities allow native, but not 
foreign, missionaries to preach in the prisons, 
The American Congregationalists have ap- 
pee $34,052 for missionary labor in 
pain and Austria. 


The religious press is busily engaged with 
Dr. Crosby’s cr gr views. His position 
= regard to total abstinence is vigorously as- 
sailed. 

Cardinal Simeoni has addressed a letter to 
‘*your Grace”? Archbishop Wood, of Philadel- 
phia, acknowledging the receipt of 125,0v0f., 
Peter’s pence. 

There are in Scotland 298 priests, 286 
churches and chapels, 210 Catholic schools, and 
40 religious communities, with an estimated 
Catholic population of 311,384 souls. 


By invitation of Mr. Thomas Hughes, Dr. 
Quintard, Bishop of Tennessee, will take uy 
his residence in New-Rugby, the English set 
tlement recently founded ,“s that State. 


The Emperor of Brazil, in order to en. 
courage the coming of Protestant missionaries 
into his dominions, has offered, it is said. ta 
pay the expenses of their transportation. 

A Baptist council, in which 25 ministers 
eer yaepe was recently held in Rhode 

sland, at which the ordination of a minister 
by Free and Six Principle Baptists was de- 
clared invalid. 


There are in connection with the Method- 
ist ae Church 53,324 German members. 
Of this number 41,988 are in the United States 
and 11,921 in Germany and Switzerland. Thé 
net increase of the past year was 485. 


While Mohammedans controlled Bosnia 
the free circulation of the Bible was allowed, 
but since Roman Catholics have had sway 
there, through Austrian supremacy, the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures has been forbidden. 


A correspondent of a London Church 
paper gives a list of 58 churches oztsidé of 
London of the Low and Broad Church parties 
at which the attendance ranges all the way 
from one-third to one-thirtieth of the sittings. 


Bishop Merrill presided at the fifth annual 
session of the South India Methodist Confer- 
ence, held at Bombay. Five candidates were 
admitted to the ministry on trial. It is thought 
the Bishop may arrive in this country in April. 


The Rev. Dr. Rankin, the special Com- 
missioner sent out by the Established Church 
of Scotland to investigate and report on the 
charges made against the members of the 
Blantyre Mission, East Africa, has returned ta 
Scotland. 


The Baptists have in Indiana 500 churches, 
37,879 members, and 446 ministers. Of the 
churches 125 are without Pastors and 205 min- 
isters are without churches. There is alsoa 
colored Baptist Association with 57 churches 
and 4,000 members. 


Prof. Blackie, in a Sunday evening lecture 
to a Glasgow audience, explained what 
amusements he thought proper for Sunday. 
Large dinner parties he would eschew, but he 
would allow such games as cricket, croquet, 
lawn-tennis, billiards, cards, ba mon, 
and chess. 

The ‘Salvation Army”’ is rapidly in- 
creasing. It now reports 172 corps or sta- 
tions, 363 officers, and 222 buildings occu- 
pied. Sittings are provided for 141,900 per- 
sons. The total of contributions in 1880 was 
$88,345. The number of services held every 
week is 3,770. 


Jesuits are summarily treated in the Re- 
public of Guatemala. They are forbid to ap- 
pear in the country, and when one is caught 
he is publicly shot. The most recent victim is 
Father Gilbert, who was shot by order of Pres- 
ident Banjas. He was only visiting Guatemala 
for his health. 


The first Baptist missionary to Sweden, 
Dr. A. Wiberg, was sent from America in 
1850. There were then only 150 Baptists in 
that country. Now there are 20,000, gathered 
into 300 churches. It is estimated that besides 
this about 7,000 Baptists have emigrated to the 
United States. 

The Divinity Faculty of the University of 
Aberdeen has declined to receive Dr. Cunning: 
ham, of Crieff, as one of the General Assem- 
bly’s lecturers on the pastoral and homiletical 
training of students, on account of his connec- 
tion with the ‘Scotch Sermons,’’ which aré 
considered as rationalistic. 

An English religious paper says: ‘‘ We 
understand on the best authority that the re- 
vised New Testament will not be published un- 
til May, or even June next. The statements 
which have been going the round of the press 
that it will appear as early as next month are, 
therefore, wholly inaccurate.” 


The Baptist Convention of Georgia re- 
ports for 1880, 7,952 baptisms, 2.830 restora- 
tions, 1,653 dismissions by letter, 1,998 received 
by letter, and 3,043 exclusions. There is a to- 
tal of 108,604 members, who are gathered into 
875 churches. There are, however, only 372 
Sunday schools, with 19,615 scholars. 


Frgm the reports of the churches made to 
the last General Synod of the Reformed 
Church, it appears that 148 churches have lesg 
members than in the preceding years; 10 
churches have lost an aggregate of 297 mem- 
bers; 26 churches have kept their own, losses 
and gains counterbalancing each other, while 
31 churches have gained but 1 member each. 


A ‘* National Convention of Second Ad- 
vent Christians’’ is called to meet in Worcester, 
Mass., April 6, ‘“‘for the purpose of consider- 
ing a proper system of organizing churches 
anda declaration of principles.” Only dele- 
gatesin harmony with the ‘*Second Advent 
Christian Association” are expected to atiend. 
It is a denominational movement. 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis, representing the 
liberal clergy of the Church of England, de- 
mands more liberty and more comprehensive- 
ness in doctrine and ritual. The dictum, obey 
the discipline or leave the Church, is, he 
thinks, a reductio ad absurdum. Under its 
operaticn the high, the low, and the broad 
Church would each go out. The policy of ex- 
clusion and excision is suicidal, and had drawn 
on the life-blood of the Church. 


Dr. Mattheson, of Scotland, in a lecture 
on ‘‘ What is God,” delivered recently in Edin- 
burgh, maintained that the three elements— 
nature-worship, spirit-worship, and man-wor- 
ship—were the elements of the Christian Trin- 
ity, but, as found in the pre-Christian world, 
they were not a Trinity. The glory of Chris- 
tianity consisted in its having provided in the 
Trinity a boad of union for those elements 
which pre-Christendom held in discord. 


Prof. Robertson Smith, in a lecture in 
Edinburgh on the ‘Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry,’’ spoke of Canticles as simply a love 
poem, which has suffered from interpolations, 
and of Job as post-exilian in date. He re- 
marked that, to suppose the Book of Job to be 
necessarily historical, or that the Book of 
Jonah must be expunged from the canon if it 
was taken as a parable, was a prejudice to be 
laughed at rather than an opinion to be re 
futed. 

According to the Catholic Directory for 
1881 there are inthe United States 12 Arch- 
bishops, with 48 suffragans, 8 Vicarates apos- 
tolic, and 1 prefecture apostolic. The number 
of priests returned is 6,402, and there are 1,170 
ecclesiastical students preparing for the priest- 
hood. The churches in the country have in- 
creased tc 5,856, and the population is estimated 
at 6,377,3.0,. The progress of parochial schools 
is very rapid. In 2,383 schools there are 423,- 
383 children. 


The oldest prelate of the Church of Eng- 
land is Dr. Olivant, Bishop of Llandaff, aged 
82; the youngest, Dr. Hill, Bishop of Soder and 
Man, aged 44. The oldest prelate of the Irish 
Episcopal Church is Dr. Darley, Bishop of Kil- 
more, aged 80; the youngest, Dr. Gregg, Bishop 
of Cork, aged 46. The oldest prelate of the . 
Scotch Episcopal Church is Dr. Eden, Bishop 
of Moray and Koss, (Primus,) aged 76; the 
youngest, Dr. Mackarness, Bishop of Argyll 
and the Isles, aged 57. 

In his annual address to the clergy and 
laity of his diocese, the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol reters to what he calls the signs of 
bitterness and confusion that are to be traced 
to party action and party strife. In his 
opinion the grievances of the Ritualists can 
only be redressed by some adjustment of the 
Ornaments Rubric, or by a reconstruction of 
the Final Court, or by a repeal of all the disci- 
plinary acts of Parliament to which the 
spirituality was not a consenting party. 


American Methodists du not favor the 
adoption of the change of the title of the Ecu- 
menical gathering as proposed by British 
Methodists. The American section of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at its late meeting adopted 
the following resolution on the subject: ** 1 
we respectfully represent to the eastern sec- 
tion that the word “‘ Conference’’ has been ac- 
cepted by all the Methodist bodies which we 
represent as the proper word to describe our 
Ecumenical gathe , While the word ‘* Con- 

ress’’ is not acceptable on this side of the At- 
antic, and is specially distasteful to churches 


in the United States, as su ving rather a 
nolition) them @n ectinviestaans bade 
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FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE 
& CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW-YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU-ST., N. Y. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION, FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, ALL SECURITIES DEALT IN <T 
THE N. Y. STOCK EXCKANGF. 

DEAL IN U. 8. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, FIRST- 
CLASS STATE, CITY, AND COUNTY BONDS. 

ALLOW INTERES? ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
DRAFTS AT SIGHT, AND MAKE ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED COLLATERALS. 


Kountze Brothers, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, (Equitable Building,) 
NEW-YORK. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


and 
Circular Notes 


Issued for the use of travelers in 
all parts of the world. 
Bills drawn on the Union Bank of London. 


Telegraphic transfers made to London and to various 
places in the United States, 
Deposits received subject to check at sight, and in- 
terest allowed on balances, 
Government and other bonds and investment securi- 
ties bought and sold on commission. 


SN Rig me a annie nnd eetic 
NeEw-YORK, ONTARIO AND WESTERN RAILWAY ; 
Company, 20 Nassav-st., NEw-YorK, Feb. 4, 1881. 
HE STOCKHOLDERS OF THIS COM, 
pany of record at the close of business Feb. 15 
1881, will be entitled to the irene ée of subscribing to 
the ‘capital stock of the North River Construction 
Company, at the rats of one share of said stock for 
each ten shares of the stock of this company. A circu- 
lar, stating terms of subscription and containing full 
information on the subject, may be obtained on 7 
cation at the transfer office of this company, and are 
mailed to stockholders whose addresses are kuown. 
JOHN L. NISBE:, Secretary. 


TO THE BONDHOLDERS OF THE CITY 
OF MOBILE. 


The Commissioners of the City of Mobile will, by 
one of their number, be prepared on and after Feb. 
10 to a at No. 11 Pine-st., in the City of New- 
York, the new Bonds of the City of Mobile for the 
outstanding claims against said City, which shall have 
been. or acy be, filed with the Master ho meget | by 
the «ous, in conformity with the provisions of the 
act of Ly) 6 tor th of the State of Alabama, passed 
Dec. 8. **for the adjustment and settlement of 
the det“ sot the late City of Mobile.’ 

L. M. WILSON, Chairman, &c. 


NOTICE, 

To the holders of the bonds and stock of the Vicks- 
pare and Meridian Railroad Company of Missis- 
The ry armers’ Loan and Trust Company is now ready 
to receive the bo.dsand stock of the Vicksburg and 
eridian Raliroai Company and_ the bonds of the 
southern Railroa.i Company of ae and to 
ssue their certifivates for the same. ders who 
wish to participes. in the reorganization of said road 

will please deposit their securities forthwith. 

CHARLES W. CHANDLE %, 
Chairman of Reorganization Committee. 


PARES DESIROUS OF DEALING IN 
ra VIZ @ 
STOCKS 
Should write to or cali on the old Banking-house of 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
No. 11 Wall-st., New-York, 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY.) 


This house transacts a general Stock Commission 
business, wita very oe experience. 

Interest allowed on eposits at 4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 


WOOD & DATES, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

31 PINE-ST., N. Y. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, MUNICIPAL AND RAIL- 
ROAD SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION, 

DHOICE RAILRCAD MORTGAGE BONDS FOR SALE. 
co. D. WOOD. SAM L D. DAVIS. 
CENTRAL CONSTRU STION COMPANY. 
merican Cable Construction Company. 

exas Pacific Railway Improvement Subs. 
Pacitic Improvement Co. Construction. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Construction. 
American Railw ay lu:provement Co, 


Mexican Central Subscer iptions. 
international Improvement Co, Construction. 
8t. Joseph & Pacific Bonds. 
rere & Nebraska Bonds. 
Anda all COnesrucsion & Subscription Stocks. 
RALLY & GOODHARKT, No. 17 Broad-st. 
BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY CLEWS & CO, 
No. 138 New-st. 
(next door to the Stock Exchange. ) 

Secaritics boughc and sold strictly on commission, 
and carried as loug as required, on favorable terms 
and on &@ moderate margin. Depdsits payable on de- 
mand received, Four per cent. interest allowed on 
ceily b balances, Members of the New-York Stock Ex- 
change. 


pyre A atmmnarieseatiemmnatnageceas 
RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY 
STOCK AND BONDS 
bought and sold by 
HOMANS & CO., 
No. 80 Broadway. 


UnttED States EXPRESS COMPANY, 
TREASUR «2? + Ose IcE, No. 82 BROADW AY, 
NEW-YORK, Jan. 22, 1881. J 
HE TRANSF ¢R- ‘BOOKS or THIS COM- 
pany will be elosad F. oe “, 263 P. M., and reopened 
Feb. 16, 1881. TH oF wood, Treasurer. 


Lf ia MINING aECORE S4 A YEAR; 

G1 Broadway. New-York. Most com- 

piste Mining Paper over published. Sample Copies 

ree. Orders executed for Mining Stocks and 
other Securities both in N.Y. & San Francisco. 


Ak ES Ke ROBT, re HISOLM, Prop’ LL 


GWYNNE & DAY, 


No, 45 WALL-S!. 
TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKiNG AND BROKFR- 
AGE BUSINESS IN RAILWAY SHARES, BONDs, &c. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL-ST., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARIS OF THE WORLD. 


SOME OF THE CAPITAL STOCK OF A NEW 
telegraph company can be bought at private sale by 
aidressing TELEGRAPH, Box No. 114 Zimes Office, 


EL EEE 
SITIATIONS WANTED 
CBB ARAA AAA AA SPA re eee 
FEMALES. 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICER OF THE TIMES. 





The up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
No. 1,258 Broadway, south-east corner of 
Bi2dest. Open daily, Sundays included, from 4 A. M. 


t9P.M. Subscriptions received, and copies of 


THE TIMES for sate. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P. M. 


YOUNG WOMAN WISHES THE CARE 
of apartments, by day, week, or month. Call at 
No. 100 Waveriey-place, 
VHAMBER-MAID oR NURSE.—BY_ A 
\/Frenchwoman; City references, Address S. T., Box 
No. 303 Zimes Up-town Offiee, No. 1,255 Broadway. 


VHAMBER-2i*. 0) AND WAITRESS,—BY A 
young girl; in peivate family; City or country; 
Dity refereace, va No. 241 Bast 29th-st. 


OOK.—BY A “RESPECT. ABLE & SCOTCHWOMAN 

as first-class cook in all branches; choice soups and 
desserts; best City reference. Cali at No. 114 West 
$3d-st., one flight. 


RE NS 
ted go AN» CHAMBEBER-MALD.—BY A COL- 
red zo —* woman; good City reference. Call at 

No. 137 West 2U6b- 60. 


UGK AND ASSIST With WASHING.— 
By &@ young wo'mau in private famiiy; best City 
reference. Cali at } Cali at No, 228 kas: 29th st., one flignt. 


(190K HY AP PROTESTANT WOMAN AS FIRST- 
class cook in private family or boarding-house; 
best City reference. Cali at 206 West 27th-st., first floor. 


li lh dil achalasia 
RESS-MA KER.=A FIRST-CLASS FRENCH 
dress-maker; can make morning, evening, and 

ball dresses of the iatest French styies; like to — 

work athome. Calli or address Dress-maker, No. 
6th-av.; ring twice. 


RESS*MAKER.—8Y A FRENCH DRESS. 
maker; perfect cutter and fitter; wishes more 
work at her home or by the day; st: lish trimmer for 
ball and evening dress:s. Address KE. D., Box No. 289 
Limes Up-town Ufice, No, 1,258 Broadway. 
RESS-MAKER, — MLLE.. WELL RECOM- 
mended from one of the tyihed houses in this 


ity, desires work in families by the day. Address B., 
Box No. £83 Jimes Up-iown Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 


peataee ee Ie Secret er ee ne aI OO On Pr NEO 
RESS-MAKERK.—BY A FRENCH DRESS- 
maker and seamstress; would like more eugage- 
iments by day or week; moderate price. Call at No. 


85 Christopher-st. 


dn adeace , 
KESS-)LA K ER,—FIRST-CLASS LADIES NEED- 
ing an artistic dresa-maker, home or otherwise, 

on reasonable terms, apply at once, postal, Mrs. buck, 

No, 8 Dominick-st. 

R Ees-¥ aA K E®R.—FIRST-CLASS; AS CUTTER 
nd fitter in esta»lishment, or go by the gy 
private families; well recommende Address iss 
anderson, No. 270 6th-av., second tioor. 


RESS-MA HK EK.—BY A FIRST-CLASS DRESS- 
maker by the day, week, or month; best City ref- 
arence. Catl at No. 151 East 43a-st. 


i 
RESMeMAKER.—COMPETENT; BY THE DAY 
or weet; terms reasonable; best reference. Call 

at } No. 451 6th-av. 

HiGeSESEEPER, &c.—A LADY WISHES A 
situation for a tnoroughly responsible, capable 

women, either as housekeeper, mursery governess 

and seamstress, invalid or traveling companion, or 


— Position of trust and refinement. Call, between 10 
iz Tuesday morning, at No. 66 West 54th-st. 


OUSEKEEPER.- BY A COMPETENT AMERI- 

can stant, accustomed to the management of 
& hougehol@, or would assist in thesame, tugether with 
sewing, (hand;) satisfactory references. Address L. 
L., Advertisement Office, Nd, 554 Sd-av. 


See En eG ee CEE 
QUSEK EEPER.—BY A RESPECTABLE, | ENG- 
where sHe can have her’ Vittie gin, F years old, Ad- 
rs. A. E., Station F., 28th-st. and taane. 
REEE vt CE tee ie 

r one or '° 

reference. ‘Seen on er with one, 9 to at 

ons. thats ping bell swiow 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FEMALES, 


OUSE-WORK.-—BY A RESPECTABLE YOUN 
woman: no boarding-house keepers need ca 
Cail at No. 228 East 29th-st. 


OUSE-WORK.—BY A RESPECTABLE WOMAN 
by the day; good  laundress; City reference, Call 
t No. 409 East 17th-s' 


I 
OUSE-WORK.—BY A COLORED WOMAN TO 
do general house-work in asmall family. Call at 

No. 235 West 32d-st. 


ADY’S MAID.—BY A FIRST-CLASS NORTH 

German lady’s maid: thorough hair-dresser and 
dress-maker; speaks English; City reference. Call at 
No. 105 West. oat th-st. 


ADY’S MAID AND SEAMSTRESS.—BY A 

young woman; best City reference; & hair- 
dresser. Address ‘A. K., Box No, 271 Times Up-town 
Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 


AUNDREsSsS,—BY A FIRST-CLASS PROTEST- 

ant laundress in a private con hi six years’ City 
reference from last emplorer; ie wi ging and obliging. 
Address, for two days, L. 12 Times Up- 
town town Office, No. 1,258 i. LB. Box 


Lass PDRESS.—BY A COMPETENT WOMAN AS 
first-class laundress in a private family; City or 
country; best City reference. Address N. Y., 
316 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 


URSERY GOVERNESS OR DRESS-MAK- 

er and Seamstress.—-By a Protestant as nursery 
governess or as dress-maker and seamstress; refer- 
ences. Address H. H., Box No, 285 limes Up-town 
Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 


WIURSERY GOVERNESS.—TO TAKE SOLE 
charge of one or two children; fully competent; 

Ho ter gga unexceptionabie. Address ‘No. 534 East 
th-st. 


NESE OR CHAMBER-MAID.—BY A GIRL 

(speaks French and German) to mind children, or 

bi ee ad work, Address F. P., No, 417 East 9th-st., one 
at) 


Box No. 


URSE AND SEAMSTRES,—BY A FRENCH 
woman, or wait on lady; she is a good operator; 
City reference, Call at No. 216 West 13th-st. 


EAMSTRESS,—BY A YOUNG GIRL AS SEAM- 

stress; by day; understands dress-making thor- 

ough: can operate on Wheeler & Wilson machine, 
Call at No. 213 West 18th-st. 


WAITRESS. &c.—BY A PRO|ESTANT GIRL AS 

first-class waitress and assist with chamber- 

ee good reference. Call, Monday, at No. 314 West 
th st. 


V JASHING.—BY A RESPECTABLE WOMAN 

a few ladies’ or gentlemen’s washing in her own 
room, or would go out the two or three first days of 
the week: has best of City references. Call or address 
No. 336 East 25th-st., Room No. 17. 


ASHING.—BY RESPECTABLE WOMAN TO GO 

out by the day; good washer and ironer; works 
for best of families. Call at No, 157 West d1st-st., 
three flights up. 


WASHING—BY FIRST- CLASS WASHER AND 
ironer; work at home or go out by the day; best 
City reference. Call at No. 225 West 35th- *6t., 8 


floor, front. 


WASHING. — BY A RESPECTABLE PROT- 
estant woman to go out by the day or take wash- 
ing home; good reference. Call at No. 124 West 49th- 
st., grocery store. 


W: ASH ING.—FAMILIES’ AND GENTLFMEN’S 
washing at 75 cents sd dozen; by the week or 
month. Cail at No. 151 West 3lst- st. second floor, 
front. Mrs. Greene. 


wa SHING,.-BY A FIRST-CLASS LAUNDRESS 
to go out by the day or week; best ted reference. 
Call at No. 254 West 41st-st., Room No. 18. 


\ TASHING.—BY A _ FIRST-CLASS COLORED 
laundress, ——t. or single washing: terms rea- 
sonable. Address EK. P. A., No, 151 West 24th-st. 


Wy ASBING.— BY A RESPECTABLE COLORED 
woman, family washing by the dozen or month. 
Call at No. 129 West 27th-st., rear, second floor. 


V T,ASHING.—BY A COLORED WOMAN FAMI- 
lies’ washing by the week. Call at No. 107 West 
24th-st., top floor. 


W 7 ASHING.—FAMILY WASHING OR LADIES’ 
my reg washing. Call at No. 142 West 
33d-st., house No. 3. 


second 











ws ASH ING.—BY A FIRST-CLASS LAUNDRESS; 
few families’ washing; best references. Cali at 
No. 213 West 18th-st. 


V 7 ASHTING.—BY A RESPECTABLE WOMAN TO 
go out by the day; good washer, tironer, and 
house-cleaner; city reference, Cali at 423 West 43d-st. 


rr ae 


MALES, 

RRA ARR AAA AAA ens rr 
UTLER.=BY_ A FiRST-CLASS MAN OF LONG 
experience both bere and i: Europe; testimonials 

will Sas & highly recommended. Address Butler, 

Box No. Times Up-town Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 


Ww’ T LER.—BY AYOUNG ENGLISHMAN AS EF IRS T- 
class butler in private family; good City reference. 
Address D. D., Box No. 265 Zimes Up-town Office, No. 


1,258 Broadw ay. 





BE T, K R. —AS F 8S FIRST-CLA! CLASS 88 RUTLER BY AN 
Englishman of good address and best of City refer- 
Address Buuler, at Purzel’s, No. 290 Sth-av. 


OACHMAN.—BY A FIRST-CLASS MAN OF GOOD 
appearence; understands his business in every re- 
spect; first-class reference from last and former em- 
Rloy s. Ben or address T. L., care Isaac I. Stillings, 
No. 273 5th-av. 


DPACHMAN.-—BY A THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
Jonced man, just disengaged; understands the care 
and treatmen of tine horses and carriages; best City 
reference from last place. Address Competent, Box 
No. 815 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 
(\00K.—BY A FRENCH MAN COOK FOR PRIVATE 
yor boarding; good City reference. Address G. V., 
Box No. 296 dines Up-town Ofice, No. 1, 258 Broadway. 


OOTRLAN.~BY YOUNG MAN AS FOOTMAN OR 
second waiter: the best City references. Address 
Waiter, Box No. 309 Zimes Up-town Office, No. 1258 
Broadway. 
YARDEN ER.—GERMAN; MARRIED, WITHOUT 
Xchildren; long practical experience in manage- 
mentof graperies, greenhouses, fruit, small fruit, 
flowers, aud vegetables; wishes a steady place; 13 
years’ reference from two last places. Address W. G., 
Box No. 233 Times Office. 


YARDENER.—BY A _ SINGLE SCOTCHMAN, 

Wwho thoroughly understands his business in all its 

branches, with best oi reference; Southern or West- 
ern place preferred. Address A. K., 12 Cortlandt-st. 


ARDENER,.—BY A GERMAN, MARRIED, NO 

Fehildren; first-class landse ape. grape, flower, and 

vegetable gardener; best of references. Address J. S., 
Box No. 241 Times Office. 


NMA RDENER,.—BY A MARRIED MAN; HAS TWO 
Wehildren; 84 vears of age; five years’ reference 
from last place: thoroughly understands the business 

in allits branches. Address J. G., Dobb's Ferry. 


OURNALISTIC OR LITERARY WORK 
ey wanted by an Englishman: expert translator of 
French and German; satisfactory references; mod- 
erate terms, Address TECHNOLOGIST, Box No, 147 


Times Office. 
Useren MAN,.—BY A YOUNG COLORED MAN, 


well recommended, as useful man or gentleman's 
valet; no objection to traveling or living in the coun- 
try; care horses and milk cows. Callor address 
vd. . No. 136 West S0th-st. 


SEFUL MAN.—BY A HANDY SINGLE MAN 

who has been used to assist gardener or coachman 
ona gentieman’s place; can milk, drive, &c. Call or 
address W Ww illiam, at seed store, No. 876 Broadway. 


ws ITER, &e. = +A RESPECTABLE YOUNG 
colored man would like to make engagements 
with families to wait at dinners and to attend door at 
receptions: best of reference givep. Address James, 
No. 276 4th-av. 


V JAITER.—BY FRENCH WAITER; JUST AR- 
rived; knows his business well; good rererence; 
speaks English. Address A. S.. Box No. 298 Times Up- 
town Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 
V TAITEIt.—BY A YOUNG COLOR#D MAN IN A 
private family or boarding-house; thoroughly un- 
derstands his duties; is willing poe, obliging; best City 
reference. Call or address R. W., No. 340 West 4ist- “st. 


V AITER.—BY A YOUNG MAN AS WAITER IN 
a private family or boarding-house. Call or ad- 
dress M. Waller, No, 248 West 18th-st. 


am 
WaA ITER.~BY FIRST-CLASS COLORED WAIT. 

er; unexceptionable referencés; state wages. Call 
or address H., No. 128 West 40th-st. 


Ww TILL SOME KIND GENTLEMAN GIVE 

me employment; am Noy need, have wife, 
child; active, willing, ‘do ongen Dat aged 25; Protest- 
ant; good references, Address Need, Rox No. 302 
Limes Up-town Office, No. 1,258 Broad way. 


nO = een 


HELP WANTED. 


PDL 

V ANTED-—COMPETENT MAN AS FLOOR MANA- 
ger for our carpet and upholstery gpg ageemely 

also, expe — S et salesmen. Apply, with vref- 

= STON, Broadway, 5Sth-av. and 
s 


\ ANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAID; 

good bair-dresser and seamstress. Address, giving 
name, qualifications, and reierences, W. W. Box 
No. 334 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 


WaAnsrep-4 COMPETENT WAITER; COLORED 
preferred. Address Post Office Box No. 114, or 
call, with references, at 1,044 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 


ANTED—A GOOD GIRL TO DO GENERAL 
house-work in a small family; must have refer- 
ences. No, 418 East 85th-st., first flat, east. 
War ‘ED—A GOOD VENTILATOR. NO. 339 6TH- 
av., first floor. 


Was NTED —- WORKING HOUSEKEEPER FOR | 
small family at No. 2,202 Ist-av. 


STEAM-BOATS. 


REDUCTION OF FARE. 
FALL RIVER LINE. $2 00 TO BOSTON. 


FOR SPECIAL LIMITED TICKETS, 
Correspondi: g reduction to ail Eastern points. Mag- 
nificent steamers NEWPORT and OLD COLONY dai y, 


Sundays excepted, from Pier 8 N, R., foot.of Murray- 
st. at 4:30 P. M. Leave Brooklyn 4 P, M.; Jersey City, 
4P. ii., via Annex boats, 

Tickets, state-rooms, &c., can be obtained at all prin- 


cipal hotels and ticket Offices, at the office on the Pier, 
and on board st amers. iN & LOVELL, Ageuts. 


GEO. L. CONNOR, General Passenger ‘Ageat. 


STONINGTON LINE TO BOSTON. 
get tS WITH ALL POINTS EAST. 

$2 ONLY_FOR FIRST-CLASS LIMITED TICKED s. 

teamers MASSACHU-ETTs and NAKRAGANSETT 
bred erie? t + sete from Pier No. 23 N. R., foot of 
ay-st., 

State-rooms secured at Westcott's Express Offices, 
Nos, 303 and 307 Broadway, and at Metropolitan and 
Fifth-Avenue Hotels. 

ENCE LINE FOR BOSTON. 


PROVI 
zretent os onl eee, daily (except Sunday) from 
Pier , foot Warren-st., at 4 P. M. 


NPRYUS Po RA cB OREO, sxgre 
NEW- iN. mers soared ‘sage No. 40 N. 
4:30 P, M. Patt y, sun ays a 

Limited tickets to Boston, 


Pe BRIDGEPORT AND ALL POINTS on | 8 


ences. 
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The Beto ork Cimes, Sunday, February 6, 1ss1.—Cripl Sheet, 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


—— 


The up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
No. 1,258 Brondway, south-east corner of 
32d-st. Open daily, Sundays included, from 4 A. M. 
to9P.M. Subscriptions received, and copies of 

THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P. ™. 


AMERIC N WIDOW, WITH NICE HOMRB, 
would take one or two small children, or infant 

pf board; unexceptionable reference. Ad- 
dress C. C. C., No. 255 Times Up-town Office, No. 
1,258 Rroatea. 


ORTY-FIFTH-STREET, NO. 75 WEST.— 

Newly and mage yp Fe second floor, 
singly or en suite, with first-class board; private table 
if desired; references. 


Bewtan FLATS, NO. 123 STH-AV., 
with fuel, gas, attendance, and private table, to 
DUNN & OATMAN, 


No. 206 Broadway or No. 53 West 31st-st. 


OARD AND RESIDENCE IN THE FAMILY 
of a clergyman; situation excellent. Address 
BETA, Box 284 Times Up-town Office, 1,258 Broadway. 


IGHT ROOMS, WITH RUNNING WATER, 
and all improvements, good table, $5; also, table 
board, 83. No. 235 East 36th-st. 


Focrra STORY FRONT HALT ROOM, 
with first-class board, to let; references exchanged 
No. 15 West s9th-st. 


0. 28 WEST 22D-ST.—DESIRABLE LOCA- 
tion; hall rooms for gentlemen; first-class attend- 
ance; board unexceptionable. 


TO. 191 MADISON-AV.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
nished rooms, with first-class board and accommo- 
dations; table as desired; references. 


0.'7 GRAMERCY PARK.—LARGE-SIZED 
hall room, with fire; board first class. 


WO SINGLE ROOMS FOR YOUNG GEN- 
tlemen, with board. No. 6 West 47th-st. 


N?2; 31 WEST SOTH-ST.—ONE FINE SUITE 
and single room, with first-class board; references. 


BOARD WANTED. 


ANTED—BY A GENTLEMAN AND WIFE A 

large furnished room, with board; room must 
have closets and running water; with private family 
or where there are but few boarders preferred; refer- 
ences exchanged. Address, stating terms, &e., E., 
Box No. 165 Times Office. 


Wa NTED—BY A YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE, A 

front, one room,jwith{board, ina private Amerig 
can family, vicinity of 23d-st. and 4th-av.; references 
exchanged, Address J. P., Box No. 287 Times Up-town 
Office, No. 1,258 Broadway, 


OARD WANTED—BY_ L ADY ENGAGED 

during the day, with widow lady or small private 
family; no other boarders; eattereneny ay for good 
accommodations. Address R, A. B., No. Box 267 Times 
Up-town Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 


FURNISHED ROOMS. 


0. 17 WEST 26T HST... FOURTH HOUSE 

FROM BROADWAY.-—Single rooms forgentlemen 
only, from $2 50 per week up; house and location first 
class; near Delmonico’s. 


ARGE HANDSOMELY FURNISHED 

room to gentleman, without board; every comfort 
and convenience; location unexceptionable. No. 64 
West 46th-st.. between 5th and 6th avs. 


0. 33 WEST 27TH-ST.—SUITE OF LARGE 
é _ furnished rooms for gentlemen, without 
oar 


HOICE FURNISHED ROOMS—W ITHOUT 
board, for gentlemen only, at No. 34 West 25th-st., 
near Madison-square. 


HOTELS. 


PADPLLPPLLPPLPP_DP>PS 
GRAND BOULEVARD HOTEL. 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


The above hotel, now in perfect repair, furnishea, 
&c., offers extra inducements to families or single 
geutlemen desiring to rig oR 

. C. SCHAEFER, Proprieto>. 

W. L. FISH, nomena’ 


WINTER RESORTS. 


PPP PALAPYE DAL OAS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. de 
THE DENNIS, 
A first-class hotel; open all the year; heated through- 
out; electric bells, gas, hot and cold sea-water baths. 


Situated nearer the ocean than any Winter house. 
JOS. H. BORTON, Proprietor. 


SHIPPING. 


PP PAI 


INMAN LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 

NOTICE—The steamers of this line take Lieut. Mau- 
ry’s Lane Route at all seasons of the year. 

CITY OF BERLIN... ,....<0.--; Saturday, Feb. 12, SP. M. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS. .Thursday, Feo. 17, 7 A. M. 
CITY OF RiCHMOND. .... Saturday, Feb. 26, 3 P.M. 
CITY OF CHESTER........ Saturday, March 5,9 A: M. 
CITY OF MONTREAL Thursday, March 10,11 P. M. 

From Pier No. 37 North River, foot of Chariton-st. 

Cabin, $60, $80, and $100. Return tickets on favor- 
able terms. STEERAGS, $28. Prepaid, $30. Drafts 
at lowest rates. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking and bath rooms amid- 
ships. These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or 
pigs. JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

Nos. 31 and 33 Broadway, New-York, 
Philadelphia | office, No. 105 South 4th-st. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN MAIL. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM-SHIP AMP BETWEEN NEW- ~ Saaeaat SOUTH- 


MPTON, AND BREMEN 
DONAU , Feb, 5|NECKAR Sat., Feb. 19 


RHEIN..... eae” e “Feb. 12) iMAIN... sete! Mch, 26 
First Cabin Whi 
Second Cabin............ pb seeseKeseessboussres nd eds veces 
Steerage 

Return tickets at reduced rates. Prepaid steerage 
certificates, $28. Steamers sail from pier between 2% 
and 3d sts., Hoboken, N. J. 
OELRiCHS & CO.. No. 2 Bow! ing Green. 
GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY. 
Between New-York and Havre. 




















Company’s Pler, (new,) No. x... North River, foot of } 


Morto 

Travelers by this line avoid ‘Hoth transit by English 
railway and the discomforis of crossing the Channel 
in a small boat. 
kK ERDINAND aes Ss apeliey Tor tots, Wed., Feb. 9,2 P.M. 
FRANCE, Tru Ww ednesday, Feb. 16,7 A. M. 
VILLE D MARSEILLES, Canovuns.W4d., Feb. 23, 1PM. 

Checks drawn on Credit Lyonnais, of Paris, 
aot Prelpht and assage apply to 

LOUIS DE Bebe AN ACAt No. 6 Bowling Green. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN LINE. 


Hamburg-American Packet TTA ERO RG. Line for 
OE he CH: RBOURG, and HAMB 
LESSING....... ....feb, 10 FRISIA.. PT TT 
SUEVIA... ‘Feb. 17/ WIELAND ‘March 3 

Rates of ‘passage to Plymouth, London, Cherbourg, 
Hamburg, and all points in the South of Eagiind 
First Ca in, $80; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, $30. 
Round trip at reduced ratcs. Prepaid steerage tickets 
jrom Hamburg or Havre, $28. 

KUNHARDT & CO., Cc. B. RICHARD & CO., 

General Anon, General Passenger Agent 8, 

No. 61 Broad-st., N. Y. _No. 61 Broadway, N. re 


STATE LIN &. 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN, BELF AST, 
AND LONDONDERRY, 
From pies toot of Canal-st., N. R.: 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. Thur sday, Feb. 10, 38 P.M. 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, (new,) Feb. 17, 7 A. M. 
First Cabin, $60 to $75, according to accommodation; 
excursion tickets, $110 to $130; Second Cabin, $40; ex- 
cursion tickets, $75. Steerage, outward, $26. These 
steamers Carry neither cattle, Sy tae nor pigs. 
For Freight and wr e apply 
AUSTIN BALDW & C ng General Agents, 
No. 53 Broadw ay, New-York. 


MONARCH LINE, NEW-YORK AND LONDON, 


Splendid new, fast steamers leave docks adjoining 
Pavonta Ferry, Jersey City: 
CELTIC MONARCH 
ASSYRIAN MONARCH 
Saloon passage, with very superior accommodation, 
75. Nosteerage passengers taken on eastward voyage. 
repaid steerage tickets issued for passage from Lon- 
don to New-York at low rates. 
For freight and passage epply, t0 
PATTON. VICK CoO.,, Agents, 6 Bowling Green, 


ROTTERDAM LINE. 
Steamers leave Watson's Stores, Brooklyn. 


cesstetevcecessrceceess, WedneRdAY, Feb, 9 
WA eC! SCHOLTEN.. Beabstans aves .. Wednesday, March 2 
1st toot 60-870; 2d Cabin, $50; Steerage, $26. 
H. CAZAUX, General “Agent, No. 27 sousp William-st. 

FUNCH, EDYE & CO. W. MORRIS, 
278.Wm.-st., Freight Agt’ 8. |s0 B’way,Gen. Passage Agt. 


ATIONAL, LINE.—PIER 39 NORTH RIVER. 
FOR LONDON, (\ ictoria Docks:) 
Greece, Wed., Feb. 9, 1 P. M.|Canada,W., Feb. 16, 6 A.M. 
FOR LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
Egypt, Sat., Feb. 12,3 P. M. |Helvetia, Sat., Feb. 19,8 A.M. 
abin, $50 to $70, currency. Prepaid steerage tickets, 
$28, being ¥ lower than most lines, 
F. W. J HURST, Manager, 6) al and id 73 Broadway. 
CHARLESTON, SAVANN AR, FLORIDA, 
AND THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST. 


via CHARLESTON, 8s. C., at 3 P. M., 
From Pier 27 North River, foot of Park-place. 
MORRO CASTLE, Capt. REED........ Wednesday, Feb. 9 
CITY OF ATLANTA, Cupt, WOODHULL.,...Sat., eb. 12 


JAMES W. + QUINTARD & CO., Agents, 


Via SAVANNAR, G GA,, at 3 P. M., 
From Pier 43 North River, (vew No. 83,) foot Soring.st, 
CITY OF COLUMBUS,Capt. FisneEr, Wednesday, Feb. 9 
CITY OF AUGUSTA, Capt, Or RSON,.....5at.. Feb. 12 


EORGE YONGE, Agent. 
For freight and passage apply to the agents of the re- 
spective lines as above, = to Union Office, 317 B’way. 
YONGE, Jr., Gen’l A 
Great Southern * ‘reight and Passe ager 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


VIA 
CHARLESTON AND SAVANNAH, 
New and attractive routes at low rates, 


To Savannah or Charleston and POCUPI 644, 55406889 00 
To Jacksonville and return 5 00 











ent 
ines. 





40 30 

To all the above points, including Jacksonville.. 52 80 

Tickets inelude state-rooms and meais on the new 

. and magnificent steam-ships from New-York to Sa- 

* vannah or Charleston, and on the steamers Florida 
a St. artieul , 

articu Fe it yt 

JAS. we: b& CO. * 


Agts. C sarieeton Line, 
Pler No, 2 a NA, 


Or to 


GEO. YONG 
Agt. by ar Line, 


ler No, 85.N. R,, 


foot Spring-st., 
H. YONGE, Jr., General ‘Agent, 
No. 817 Broadway, New-York. 


NEW-YORK AND CUBA MAIL S. Ss. LINE 


a HAVANA DIRECT. 
ONE ou Pn a Non 116 s BAST RIVER, AT a PF EAMERS. 

bee (HOW). cssessecvsevee Thureay: ‘eb. 

G . Feb. 
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GRATES AND FENDERS. 


Gursaag. Feb. y 
GRATES AND FENDERS, 


in ; 


H Mr 


“4 } 
Sue itGesss este Wednesday, March 9 James L. Little M.D. 


; Mr. 


i Fessenden N. Otis. 
} Mr. J 


AMUSEMENTS, 
THE 


Martha Washington 


RECEPTION 


AND BALL, 


IN AID OF THE WORK OF 


ST. JOHN’S GUILD. 


ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 9. 
MUSIC BY BERNSTEIN’S AND SEVENTH REGI- 


MENT 


BANDS. 


PATRONS: 


Gov. Alonzo B, Cornell, 
Hen. Wm. R. Grace, 
Mrs. Lioyd Aspinwall, 
Mrs. Harry Alexandre, 
Mrs. Chas. B. Andrews, 
Mrs. Alderbert Ames, 
Mrs. Ball, 

Mrs. George C. Barrett, 
Mrs. 8. L. M. Barlow, 
Mrs. David Banks, 

Mrs, William H. Beers, 
Mrs, Benham, 

Mrs. F, A. P. Barnard, 
Mrs. Abram H. Baldwin, 
Mrs. Gordon W. Burnham, 
Mrs. Kichard Berry, 

Mrs. Bettner, 

Mrs, Erastus Brooks, 
Mrs. Fanny Barrow, 
Mrs. Edward M. Brown, 
Mrs. Mark Blumentha', 
Mrs. William Brookfield, 
Mrs. Andrew Boardman, 
Mrs. John C. Barron, 
Mrs. L. M. tates, 

Mrs. James S&S. Barron, 
Mrs. Henry Bergh, 

Mrs. Chas. B. Bostwick, 
Mrs. Geo. E. Belcher, 
Mrs. Joseph Bell, 

Mrs. Thos. E. Brown, 
Mrs. Robert L. Cutting, 


Mrs. Quincy A. Gillmore, 
Mra. James W. Gerard, 
Mrs. Audinet Gibert 
irs. Archioald Gracie, 
rs. Ogden Goelet, 
Mrs. Ely Goddard, 
Mrs. M. P. Hopkius, 
Mrs. Dexter A. Hawkin 
Mrs. Frederick H. Howell, 
Mrs. Henry E. Hawley, 
Mrs. William F. Havemeyer, 
Mrs. John Hoey, 
Mrs. Adolph Hiailgarten, 
Mrs. Samuel G. Hiscox, 
Mrs. Edward L. Henry, 
os. See Hecker, 
Mrs. J. T. Hoffman, 
Mrs. Hays, 
Mrs, Fletcher Harper, 
Mrs. F, R. Halsey, 
Mrs. Theo. Havemeyer, 
Mrs. J. Hobart Herrick, 
Mrs. John B. Ireland, 
Mrs. Thos. L, James, 
Miss Jones, 
Mrs. Wm. M. ee 
Mrs. Rufus Kin tr, 
Mrs. Robert F. Kerr, 
Mrs. Edward Kirkland, 
Mrs. Daniel R. Kendall, 
Mrs. Robert L. Keach, 
Mrs. Chas. H. Kalbfleisch, 


Mrs. G. LaFayette Crowell,Mrs. John Kelly, 


Mrs. Gardner R. Colby, 
Mrs. Joseph Cornell, 
Mrs. Delano C. Calvin, 
Mra. Geo. W. Carleton, 
Mrs. Chas. F. Chandler, 
Mra, oe Cole, 
Mrs. Henry L, Clinton, 
Mrs. G. 8. Coddington, 
Mrs. E. G. Cruger, 

Mrs, Joaquin Del Calvo, 
Mrs. Herry B. Coxe, 
Mrs. Charles W. Dayton, 
Miss Laura C. S. Dayton, 
Mrs. William Dorsheimer, 
Mrs. George B. Dunham, 
Mrs. C. H. Delamater 


Mrs. John W. Kramer, 
Mrs. Chas. Carroll Leeds, 
Mrs. James L. Little, 

Mrs. Geo. A. Leavitt, 
Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, 
Mrs. F. N. Lawrence, 
Mrs. E, C. La Montague, 
Mrs. Abraham R, Lawrence 
Mrs. Hicks-Lord, 

Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 

Mrs. Nicholas C. Miller, 
Mrs. Theodore W. Myers, 
Mrs. Thomas F. Meagher, 
Mrs. Edward A. McAlpin, 
Mrs. John B. Marie, 

Mrs. John McKeon, 


Mrs.Salvador de Mendonca, Mrs. Morton, 


Mrs. Noah Davis, 

Mrs, John Rk. Dewar, 
Mrs. Chas. Donohue, 
Mrs. Wm. G. Davies. 
Mrs. Wm. H. Dannat, 
Mrs. Joseph F. Daly, 
Mrs, J. Otto Donner, 
Mrs, William M. ivarts, 
Mrs. G. Winthrop Folsom, 
Mrs, F. O. French, 

Mrs. Faulkner, 

Miss Folsom, 

Mrs. R. P. Flower, 

Mrs, A. R. Flower, 

Mrs. Fremont, 

Mra, William R. Grace, 
Mrs, Jasper T. Good win, 
Mrs. Wm, H. Guion, Jr., 
Mrs. Egbert Guernsey, 
Mrs. John C., Giles, 
Mrs. John L_paiwey, 
Mrs. Jas. H. Rutter, 
Mrs. Frank T. Robinson, 
Mrs. John H, Starin. 
Mra. Louis V. Sone, 
Mrs. Benj. B, Sherman, 
Mrs, Byam K, Stevens, 
Mra, Dewitt J. Seligman, 
Mrs. overt Sedgwick, 
Mrs. E. Duncan Sniffen 
Mrs. Edward A. Seccomb, 
Mrs. Geo. Shea, 

Mrs. Richard A. Storrs, 


; Mrs. Johu Sedgwick, 


Mrs. Charles F.. Sanford, 
Mrs, Giibert M. Spier, 
Mrs. James B. Sheridan, 
Mrs, Clarence A. Seward, 
Mrs. Jas, 4. Stebbins, 
Mrs. Willlam Taylor, 
Miss A. M. Thurman, 
Mrs, A!fred B. Taylor, 
Mrs. John Townshend, 
Mrs. Edwara Tuck, 


Mrs. Geo. Alfred Townsend, Mrs. 


Mrs. Wolfe Tone, 

Mrs. J. Nelson Tappan, 
Miss V Sag gee 

Mrs. John R. Voorhis, 
Mrs. F. F. Van Derveer, 
Mrs. Fernando Wood, 
Mrs, Robert ¥. Weir, 
Mrs, W. Handford White, 
Hon, Chester A. Arthur, 
Mr. Gustav Amsinck, 
Hon. Henry Alker, 

Mr. Charies B Andrews, 


' Mr. Harry Alexandre, 


Gen. L loyd hie 
J. W.S. Arnolc 

Mr. Daniel B. Allon, 
Mr. Alderbert Ames, 
Mr. Ellery F, Anderson, 


Mx. Wesley R. Andrews, 


D., 


i Mr. Andrew Boardman, 


John C. Barron, M. D., 
Geo. E. Belcher, M. D. 
Hon, William A. Beach, 
Mr. Seymour A. Bunce, 
Hon. George C. Barreit, 
Hon. Samuel Blatchford, 
Mr. James Buell, 
Mr. Gilbert L. Beeckman, 
Mr. David Banks, 

Mr. William H. Beers, 
Gen. William H. Benham, 
Mr, H. R. Bishop, 

Mr, Gordon W, Burnham, 
Hon. Edward Cooper, 

Mr. William A. Cole, 

Mr. Robert Center, 


| Hon. Henry L. Clinton, 


Mr. Fred. R. Coudert, 
Mr. Louts 1.. Coudert, 
Mr. H. B. Claflin, 

lion. Townsend Cox, 

Mr. Charies A. Cheever, 
Mr. G. S, Coddington, 
Mr. E. G. Crurer, 

Benj. F. Dawson, M. D., 
Hon. Charles W. Dayton, 
Hon, William Dorsheimer, 
Mr, Edward L, Henry, 
Mr. W. G. Dominick, 


|} Mr. John H. Davis, 


Mr. Franklin Edson, 
Hon. James Emmot, 
Hon. William M. Evarts, 
Gustav Frauenstein, M. D., 
Mr. G. Winthrop Folsom, 
Mr. M. B. Fielding, 
Hon. William Fullerton, 
Hon, David Dudley Field, 
Gen, John C, Fremont, 
Hon. Evoch L, Fancher, 
Mr. F. O. French, 
Mr. Faulkner, 
Mr. R. P. Flower, 
Mr. A. R. Flower, 
Mr. James W. Gerard. 
Mr. L. Walker Gorham, 
Egbert Guerhsey. M. D.. 
Mr. John C. Giles, 
Frank H. Hamilton. M. D., 
Hon. Hugh J Haatings, 
Mr. Julius Haligarten, 
Gen. Thomas liillhouse, 
Mr, William Heath, 
Gen. W. A. Hanmond, 
Mr. Joseph A, Harper, 
Mr, Geo. Hecker, 
Hon, J. T. Hoffman, 
Mr. F, R. ag A 
am Henry Hilton, 
“<e oe Hutchinson, 

S. Hatch, 
Mr. Jonm Hone, Jr. 
Mr. Edward Kirklanu, 
Mr. Daniel R. Kendall, 


+ Mr. Robert L. Keach, 


Mr. Chas. H. Kalbfleisch, 
Hon, John Kelly, 

Mr. Eugene et’ f 

Mr, Chas. Carroll Leeds, 


Geo. A. Leavitt, 
Col. Cyrus H. Loutrel, 
Mr. og Le Duc, 
EN 


Mr. Marsh’ Ray gene "rd i Lefferts, 


Mrs. Cornelius Minor, 
Mrs. Emil Oelbermann, 
Mrs. Fessenden N. Otis, 
Mrs. John +4 ne, 
Mrs. John M. Pinkney, 
Mrs. Robert T. Pierce, 
Mrs. William A. Pond, 
Mrs. John G. Perry. 
Mrs. O. B. Potter, 
Mrs. Judge Perrin, 
Mrs. Henry Purton, 
Mrs. Thos. C. Platt, 
Mrs. Edward A, Quintard, 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed. 
Mrs. James F, Ruggles, 
Mrs. Louis D. Richards, 
Mrs, Horatio M. Reed, 
Mrs. 8. R. Roe 
Mrs. Geo. H, Robinson, 
Mrs. Elinu Root, 
Mrs, C. F. Richards, 
Mrs. Anna S. Stevens, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Secor, 
Mrs. Edgar Schieffiin, 
Mrs. Wm. T. Schley, 
Mrs. William Shippena, 
Mrs, A. T, Stewart, 
Mrs. Mary Seabury, 
Mrs. Skinker, 
Mrs. Lioyd I, Seaman, 
Mrs. W. C. Smith 
Mrs. geuse Tibbals, 
Mrs. H. K. Thurber, 
Mra. C has. L. Tiftany, 
Mrs. F’ gg B. Thurber, 
Mrs. John D. Townsend, 
Mrs. Henry M. Truman, 
Mrs. Lawrence Turnure, 
Mrs. Sinclair Tousey, 
Mrs, Albert B. Whyland, 
Mrs. David Watts, 
Mrs, William #, Wiley, 
Mrs. John W. Weed, 
Mrs. Luman R. Wing, 
D. G. Watts. 
. Willlam iL ‘Wickham, 
. Walien, 
. Lt 
Mre. Benj. K.. Willis, 
Mrs. Lester W allack, 
Mrs. F. ©. Withers, 
Mrs, John R, Waller, 
Mra. Louis H, Zerega, 
Mr. L. M. Bates, 
Hon. Samue! L. M. Barlow, 
Mr. James 8S. Barron, 
Mr. J. A. Bostwick, 
Mr. Henry Bergh, 
Mr. Philip Bissinger, 
Mr. Edmond Brueil, 
Mr. Richard Berry, 
Hon, Erastus Brooks, 
Mr. Edward M. Brown, 
Mr. D, K. Baker, 
Mr, Charles B. Bostwick, 
Mr. H, P. Brown, 


Mr. John Bloodgood, 

Mr. James H. Beekman, 
Mr. Kdward Brandon, 
Mr. Geo. H. Bend, 

Mr. Robert L. Cutting, 
Mr. Ch: ries Coudert, 

Mr. G. LaFayette Crowell, 
Br. Gardner R. Colby, 
Mr. George W. Carleton, 
Mr. C. F. Chickering 

Mr, Allan Campbell, 
Chas. F, Chandler, M. D., 
Mr. Frederic de Peyster, 
Mr. George H. Dunham, 
Mr. ©. H. Delamater. 

Mr. Salvador de Mendonca, 
Mr. George E. Duniap, 
Hon. Noah Davis, 

Mr. John R, Dewar, 
Hon. Chas. Donohue, 

Mr. Wim. G, Davies, 

Mr. David Dows, 

Mr. R. G. Dun, 

John W. Dowling, M. D., 
Hon. Joseph F. Daly, 
Mr. John Galwey, 

Gen. Quincy A. ‘Gilmore, 
Mr. A. B. Graves, 

Mr. Audinet Gibert, 

Mr. Norvin Green, 

Mr. Jay Gould, 

Mr. Shepherd Gandy, 

Mr. Wm. 8. Gurnee, Jr., 
Mr. R. S. Grant, 

Mr. James K. Gracie, 
Mr. Inslee A. Hopper, 
Mr. Samuel Hawk, 

Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins 
Mr. Frederick H. Howell, 
Mr. Henry EK. Hawley, 
Mr. William F. Havemeyer, 

Mr. John F, Henry, 

Mr. John Hoey, 

Mr. Charles F. "Hardy, 
Mr. Adolph Hallgarten, 
Mr. Samuel G. Hiscox, 
Mr. Frank T. Iselin, 

Mr. John B. Ireland. 

Mr. Brayton Ives, 

Hon. Thomas L, James, 
Hon. Samuel D. Jones, 
Gen, Patrick H, Jones, 
Mr. George Jones, 

Mr. 8. Arthur Joseph, 
Mr. George L, Jewett, 
Mr. William Jay. 

k. G. Janeway, M. D., 
William M. emp, M. Dd. 
Mr. Rufus King, Jr., 

Mr. Robert F. err, 
Hon, Richard L.Larremore, 
Mr. pg td Langdon, 
Mr. F. N. Lawrence, 

Mr. E. C, La Montague, 
ae Francis H. Leggett, 

Hon. Levi P. Morton, 

Hon, Anson G. MeCook, 

Mr. Constant ng Atk 

Mr. Nicholas ©, ) iller, 
Mr. Theodore W. Myers, 
Mr. Edward A. McAipin, 
Mr. Fraucisco A. Marra, 
Hon, John MeKeon, 

Mr. John B. Marie, 

Dr. Morton 


Hon. Abraham R.Lawrence,Thomas F. " Pooley, M. D. 


Hon. E. Bb. Morgan, 


| Mr. Donald Mackay, 


Mr. T. B. Musgrove, 

Mr. W._B. Meeker, 

Mr. J. Plerpont Morgan, 
Mr. Cornelius Minor, 
Mr. Jonathan Odell, 


} Mr. Emil Oelbormant, 


Hon. Charles Sona 
Mr. Arthur J. Peabody, 
ohn Pyne. 

Mr. Robert T. Pierce, 
Col. William A. Pond, 
John G. Perry, M. D. 

Mr. 0, B, Potter, 

, H. Peaslee, M.D, 
Alfred C. Post, M. D. 
Mr. W. L. Pomeroy, 
Hon. Charles A. Peabody, 
Mr. Dewitt J. Seligman, 
Gen. Alexander Shaler, 
Mr. Robert Sedgwick, 
Mr. Edward A. Seccomb, 
Hon. Robert H. Strahan, 
Hon, Geo, Shea, 

Mr. Richard A. Storrs, 
Hon. Josiah Sutherland, 
Hion, Henry J, Scudder, 
Hon. John Sedgwick, 
Hon, Charles F. Sanford, 
Mr. Wim. R. Stewart, 
Mr. Clarence A. Seward, 
Mr. Jas. H. Stebbins, 

Mr. Geo. Warren Smith, 
Mr. Wm. H. Secor, 

Mr. Edgar Sap os 
Hon. Wm. T. Schie 

Hon. Gilbert M. spicr, 
Capt. Aifred B. Taylor, 
lion. J. Nelson Tappan, 


Rear-Adm’t8, D, Teonctiard, Me. 


Hon, Samuel J. Tilden, 
Mr, Oscar Tibbals, 


Mr. Morris yg 
Hon. Thomas C. Platt, 
Howard Pinkeny, M. D. 
Hon, John M. Pinkney, 
Mr. John D. Prince, 

Mr. uootee W. Quintard, 
Mr. T. J. Rhinelander, 
Mr. James F. Ruggles, 
Mr. James M. Recas, 
Mr. Horatio M. Reed, 

Mr. George H. Robinson, 
Mr. Elihu Root, 

Mr. C. F. Richards, 

Mr. James FH. Rutter, 
Mr. Samuel Hiker, 
kenneth Reld, M. D. 
Hon. John A, Starin, 
Mr. Louis V. bone, 
Byam K. Stevens, 

Major Sinclair, o S. A., 
Hon. James B. Sheridan, 
Mr. Russell Sage, 

Air. Alex. F. ~terling, 
Mr. Chas. F, Southmayd, 
Mr. Arthur T. Sullivan, 
Mr. W. K. Soutter, 

Mr. F. K. Sturges, 

Mr. Geo, 8. Scott, 

Mr. J. D. Slayback, 

Mr, Jacob R, Telfair, 
Mr. H. K. Thurber, 

Mr. Chas, L. Tiffany 

Mr. Francis B. Thurber, 
Mr. John D. Townsend, 
Mr. Lawrence Turnure, 
Mr. Sinclair Tousey, 
Mr. William ans 

Mr. William R. Travers, 
Mr. Albert FE. Whyland, 
pe. David Watts, 

r. Luman &. Wing, 

D, G. Watts, 


Hon, William C. Whitney, 
Gen. Wallen, 


Mr. Witliam C, Traphagen,Hon. Thurlow Weed, 


Mr. John Townshend, 
a. Eowera a 

Mr. one H. Tilford, 
Mr. Geo. Alfre 

pr. A. H. Van Sindoren. 


on. Hooper C. Van Voorst, 


Hon. John K. Voorhis, 
Hon, Fernando Wood, 


rt F, yh N. 
W. andford White, i. Dy 


a Townsend, ee. ¥ 2 


Hon. Benj. K. Willis, 

Hon, Stewart L. Woodford, 
r. Lester Wallack, 

Mr. Arthur Wallack, 

ithers, 

god, 


liltam i, Wickham, 
Mr. a inl Worden, 
Mr. Robert Winthrop. 


Tickets to be obtained at th the Trustees and patrons; 
at Tyson’s, Fifth-Avenue and Windsor Hotels; Rull- 
man’s, No. 111 Broadway, and at the office of the Guild, 
No, 8 University-place, corner of 8th-st. Remaining 


boxer be secured 


upon application to Mrs. 


may 
THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER, No. 82 Kast 231-st., 
between 11 A. M. andt P.M 


AMUSEMENTS. 


DALY’S 


ZANINA — 


AND THE 
NAUTCH DANCERS. 


ONE WEEK MORE ONLY. 


LAST MATINEES, 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
IN COURSE OF ELABO 
THE NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSICAL COM 


CINDERELLA 
WALLACK’S, 
Em rietor and Panager. .....Mr. LESTER WALLACK 
RY EVENING AT 8 

and SATURDAY MATINEE AT 1:30, 

until further notice 
will be prozac’ a new comedy in three acts, from the 

man of Herr Southan, entitled 


WHERE'S. WHE LAT HE CA Tt, 
; E’s THE CAT? 
by Jone Albery, 


ith 

NEW SCENERY by Meeare, J. MAZZANOVICH and J. 
JOHNSTON. STAGE MECHANISM by Mr. F. DOR- 
RINGTON. APPOINTMENTS by Mr. E. SIEDLE. NEW 
MUSIC by Mr. THOMAS BAKER, 

and the followin distribution of characters: 
SIR GARROWAY FA 
GEORGE SMITH... 
PE<CIVAL GAY.. é 
SCOTT RAMSAY.. 
FRITZ 


STELLA.. 
MRS. SMITH.. 


pAGmAR . sets 
MADUE. ......00.0000- scacccees Miss STELLA BONIFACE 
Miss EMMA LORAINE 


TI. 
NEAR A SMALL TOWN IN WESTMORELAND, 
AOTS II, AND IIT. 
eecial ening AT THE WINGED DRAGON. 
E—THE PRESENT. 


FIFTH ‘niGas CHILDREN’S CARNI-« 
VAL AND BALL, 


GRAND BALL 
Opens at 10 
o’clock. 


CHILDREN’S 
CARNIVAL 
at 7:30 P. M 
sO OF 
eeuday.. oyeb. if 
RUDOLPH 
BIAL’S 
Superb Orches- 
tras, 


RUDOLPH 
BIAL’S 
Superb Orches- 
tras, 


|Boxes may be se- 
| cured at No. 18 
West 23d-st. 


Tickets and reserved seats at Tyson's offices. and of 
Pond, No, 25 Union-square, and at the Box-office Acad- 
emy of Music, Feb. 7. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 1880-1881. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF NEW-YORK, 
THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 

FOURTH PUBLIC REHEARSAL, Friday,Feb. 11, 2 P. M. 
FOURTH CONCERT, Saturday ‘evening, Feb. 12, at 8. 
PROGRAMME, 

CANTATA, “ A Stronghold Sure.”’.......-...-5-+ CH 
SYMPHONY, No. 9, D minor.........- "GOVE 

Miss IDA'HUBBELL, S Soprano, 
— EMILY WINANT, Contralto, 
a eae FITCH, Tenor, 
“Mr. FRANZ REMM ERTZ, Bass. 
NEW-YORK CHORU Ss, 
BROOKLYN PHILHAKMONIC CHORUS, 
Box-office open on and after Wednesday Feb. 9, 
9 to 4 o'cloc 


HAVERLY’S FIFTH-AVENUE THEATRE. 
OLIVETTE, “A notable event.”—Times. 


HAVERLY’S FIFTH-AVENUE THEATRE. 
28th-st. & B’way. | J. H. Haverly....Prop. and Manager 
|. EVFRY EVENING; MATINEE 
SATURDAY at 2 o’clock, sharp. The 
COMLEY- BARTON COMPANY, lar; 4 
ly increased, with JOHN HOWS 

and CATHAHINE LEWIS, In the orie- 
jinal and only London version of OLI- 
VETTE, the most successful and melo- 
dious oi operettas. Superb scenery. 


STEINWAY HALL. RUMMEL RECITALS. 


FRANZ THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 17. 
RUMMEL |THURSDAY AFTEKNOON, Feb. 24. 
FOUR SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 5, 
PIANO THURSDAY AFTERNOON, March 10, 
RECITALS New and Interesting Programme 
at 2:30. For each RECITA 
Subseription tickets, (with reserved seat,) $5. Admis- 
sion, $1; reserved seat, 50 cents extra. 
Can be obtained at Steinway Hall and usual places. 


BIJOU OPERA-HOUSE, THE COMEDY EVENT. 
Broadway, between 30th and 3l1st-sts. 

J. B.. Polk, Last week of Leonard Grover's 
Leonard Grover, Sterling American Comed 
Herbert Archer, OUR BOARDING HOUSE 

Luillien Cleves Received with roars of laughter 
Clark, Virginia Bu-jand storms of applause at each per- 
chanan in the cast. |formance. 

MONDAY, FEB, 14, NEIL BURGESS 
IN ‘WIDOW BEDOTT, 
“PURIM [M ASSOCIATION, 
FANCY DRESS BALL, 
ACADEMY OF MUSIO, 
TUESDAY, MARCH 15. 

"The public sate of boxes will take place on TUES- 

DAY EVENING, 15th inst., at 8 o’clock, at Standard 


Hall, Broadway and 42d-st. 


ARION SOCIETY, 


GRAND MASQUERADE BALL, 6 
Madison-Square Garden, MOND AY, Feb, 21. 

Boxes will be sold MONDAY, Feb. 7, até P. M., at 
Arion Hall, Nos. 19 and 21 St. Mark’s- -place. No appli- 
cant can secure more than tw. boxes, and those not 
personally known will be required to give references, 
and will have their box-ticketg sent to their residence. 
Diagram can be seen at the hall evenings from 8 to 10. 


LOCKE 
RICHARDSON. 


UNION LEAGUE THEATRE TO-MORROW AT 3. 
Tennyson—Enoch Arden, LockSley Hall, Charge of 
the Lig ht Brigade. 


CHICKERING HALL. 
NEW-YOREK PHILHARMONIC CLUB. 
FOURT# CONCERT, TUESDAY EVENING, FEB, 8. 
Mr. RICHARD HOFFMAN.,.......... Piano. 
Quariet in C, Mozart; Trio in F sharp, Scharwenke; 
Quartet in F, Schumann, Subscription for theremain. 
ing three concerts, $2, Single admission, $1. For sale 

at Schuberth’s and | Chickering Hali, 


GRAND OPERA-HOUSE. 8TH-AV. AND 23D-ST. 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF LESTER WALLACK. 
LESTER WAULLACK in “OURS. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 
Next week, LESTER WALLACK in **ROSEDALE.” 


, from 


OLIVETTE. 














THEISS’S CONCERTS, 14TH-ST., near 6TH-AV. 


THE BORJES FAMILY BVERY EVENING, 
Matinées evety afternoon at 2 o’tlock. 





MUSICAL. 


SPP PLP PPE I PAPO OOS 


PIANO STOOLS 


LOUIS GUEUTAL, 
NO, 21 EAST 16TH-ST. 


YUITARS.—C. F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED 
Guitars. Depotat C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
No. 46 Maiden-iane, 


EATTY’S ORGANS, 16. STOPS, 9 SETS 
Dreeds, $65; Pianos. $125 up; catalogue free. Ad- 
dress DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J 








_. DANCING. 


ALLEN DODWORTH’S 
SCHOOL FOR DAN CING, 
0. 681 5TH-AV. 


For terms, days, &e., send for a circular. 


ALEX. MACGREGOR’S 
SCHOOL FOR DANCING, No, 112 5TH-AV., near 17th-st. 
Private and class lessons daily. Send for circulars. 


YARL MARWIG’S SCHOOL FOR DANC- 
ING, No. 67 Madison-av. 


RAILROADS. 


AAA ARAAAAAY 


“BALTIMORE AND OH1O RAILROAD. 


MODEL FAST LINE TO THE WEST, via Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. 

On and after Dec. 1, Passenger Trains leave Céntral 
Raiiroad of New Jersey Lepot from the foot of Lib- 
erty-st.. yee Sortaee: 

A except Sunday, for Washington and the 
weet. with 








Parlor Cars attached. 
P. M., Daily, for Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago, 

and St. Louis. "Entire train runs through to Chicag6; 

also Through Cars to Cincinnati. 

11:30 P, Daily, for Washington and the West, 
with sleeping’ Cars aitaghe d, 

The New B. and 0. PALACE SLEEPING CARS at- 
tached to all Trains. 

No other Line makes faster time to the West. Trains 
arrive from the West at6;:40 A, M., 4P. M.,and 9:20P_M. 

Principal New-York Office, 315 Broadway, also 944 


Broadway. Tickets secured and baggage checked 
thr ough to destination. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 
PASSENGER TRAINS on and after June 20, 1880, 
will leave depots foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses sts. 
at7:40 A. M., 1 P, M., and 6:30 P, M., for Easton, Beth- 
jehem, Allentown, Reading, Mauch Chunk, Wilkes- 


barre, Towanda, Waverly, thaca, Geneva, Lyons, Buf- 
falo, and the West, Pullman sleeping coaches at- 
tached to 6:30 P. M. train. 
Trains leavin a 7:40 4. M. and 1 P. M: connect for 
all points in Mahanoy and tree re — 
ON, G A. 
Oca a Eastern office, comnes Chureb and Cortlandt 
CUMMINGS, Agent. 


EW- OER, NEW-HAVEN 
FORD R, —Trains leave 42d-st. 
Haven and polats north and east at 5, 11 A, M., 12 
M,, 1, 3 4, 5:15, 10, 10:80, 11:35 P, M. Local trains, 7:20, 
9:08, 10:10 A. M,, 2:20, 4:08, 4:40, 4:45, 5:46, 6:40, 8:11:38 


Pp, M. For particulara and connections’ with other 
railroads see time tables at depots and hotels. 


BW. PULLMAN LINE Fon, BOSTON 


via Leave Grand 
Depot 11:35 P. M. Fae} By and_ 10:30 P. Bettis 
Ot 4 P. M. week- Pan, 8. Sooae 


ers-ains at il A and 
for tickets via New-York and Wow -Engliand 
TRIO ROCKAWAY BEAC 


O ROCKAWAY BEACH, VIA NEW- YORK, 
Woodhaven and Rockaway R. K. Trains run dally, 


except Sundays, as polos From Hunter's Point— 
6:30, 11:05 A, 4: pF . M. Leave Kockaway—7;40 
A. Me; S210. 6:10 P.M 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICES. 


GIN.” SON Or TH he 


C) hae vous tate ¢ ership 1. 

eW. WALTER, who has been connected with the} se 
for many years, The firm Will be on 4a PUGI 
WALTER, Architects, and the will carry on bush 
ness at the above address, w all communications 


ee on omess: Messrs. POGIN & PUGS, No. 111 


Victoria-st., W: aera 








ND HART- 
ar for New- 
8:0 





Maia? 


Nzw-Korx. Rab. 


a ee ES eer ee ee oP era a Nene ets SS SS Ss hs sss 


AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE. 


MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 14. 


NEEDLES AND PINS 


WITH ITS ORIGINAL CAST AND 
ALL ITS ORIGINAL PERFECTNESS, 
RATE PREPAKATION, 
EDY BY WOOLSON MORSE, ESQ,, ENTITLED 
AT eee 


ION-S DAR 
Propelétes aaa t Mane g : “ > ira Mt PALMER, 
“EVENING, F 


LAST PERFORM ANGE OF THE CREOLE. 
TUESDAY EVENING, FEB. 8, 
Will be given the fourth in the series of promised 
revivals: Dumas’s Coy play, 
THE DANIC 
(This play « can be given for two weeks only.) 
Osip, a ser! seeeeeesss- Dr, Charles BR. Thorne, Jr. 
Vladimir Danicheft — Fred _De Bellevillo 
Prince Walanofft Mr. John Parselle 
Zakaroff, an ex-serf Mr. J. H. Stoddart 
Roger de Talde, a French diplomat. Mr. Walden Ramsay 
Paul Danicheff Mr. M. Howard 
Father Andre, a priest in the house of the Danicheffs.. 
Mr. H. F. Daly 
Nikifor, a Russian soldier...........Mr. Charles Collins 
Dr. Koureff Mr. J. W. Thorpe 
Ivan, Major Domo in the house of the Qountess. 
Mr. T. E. Morris 
Herr Linder, Nathalie’s music teacher. Mr. L. N. Glover 
The Countess Danicheff Mrs. F. J. Phillips 
Anna Ivanowna, a serf .» Miss Maud Harrison 
Princess Lydia Walano ...Miss Eleanor Cary 
The Baroness Dozene “Miss Nellie Morant 
Anfissa _— serfs in the Dant- { Mrs. Tannehill 
Mariuna cheff = y, Mrs. Loutse Eldridge 
IO Si oh dine di vadcdedidsbccncasedes Miss Netta Guion 
Madame Germaine. Mrs. Thorpe 
Seats secured by mail or telegraph. 


YHOICE SEATS FOR ALL THEATRES 
six days in advance at TYSON’S Theatre Ticket 
Office, Windsor Hotel. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE. SALVINI. 
Positively last CY Gree OD MANCES, 


Nie 


ALVINL SALVINI. 
MONDAY OTHELLO. INGOMAR— i —— 
THURSDAY and sATURD 
MACBETH. 


TUESDAY and FRIDAY NIGHTS, 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
ENOCH ARDEN. 


MONDAY, § Feb. 14, 
GOSCHE AND HOPPER COMPANY, 
(100) WIVES, ONE HUNDRED WIVES. 


“ONE BOOTH’S THEATRE. 


HUNDRED MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 14 
100 First speaivaes 8 in New-York 


the 
OSCHE- HOPPER COMPANY 
WIVES. Wa ONE HUNDRED WIVES. 


MA DISON-SQUARE THEATRE, 24th-st.&B’wy 
Every evening at 8:30; Saturday Matinée at 2, 


HAZEL | 2ND | HAZEL 
KIRKE | YEAR. | KIRKE 


NEW-YORK AQUARIUM. 
DAILY ae grr AT 2 O'CLOCK, 
a of A ee Day Lane Night, 
HK JO H, MU 
TGR AND NEW ORE US. 
A Monster Bill and the Lees Best Show Ever Secn fn 
New-York, 
No one should miss going at least once. 
Admission to all only 50 cents; orchestra 25 cents 
extra; children half price. Doors open at 1 and 7. 


STANDARD THEATRE, B’WAY & 38D-ST. 
WM. HENDERSON Proprietor and Manager 


SECOND WHEK of 
SECOND WEEK 
With ROSE EYTINGE, DRINK 
Supported by CYRIL SEARLE and} DRINK 
a strong Compuny. DRINK 
| DBINK 
venings at 8; Saturday Matinée at 2. 


STEINWAY HALL. MATINEE. 


GEORG HENSCHEL’S FOURTH VOCAL RECITAL, 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 10, at 2:30, 
with the assistance of Mjss LILLIAN BAILEY, So rAaNo; 

Miss Homer, Contralto; Mr. Charles B. Hayden, 

Mr. William H. Sherwood, Pianist. Admission, $1: 
at Steinway ‘Hall, 

Schirmer’s, Schuberth’s, and Martens Bros’. 


GE EO. W. WALLACE’S ACADEMY FOR 
DANCING, Caledonian Hall, 13th-st., 8th-av. Class 
or private tuition, Send for circular, MASQUERADE 
RiCEPTION (invitation) Feb, 16,1881. Tickets to be 
obtained from Messrs. Waliace ONLY. Branch classes 
at Association Hall, 4th-av., 129th-st., Tuesday and Fri- 


day vos and evenings. Ladies at 7 P. 3 goRtle- 
men at 7:46 P. M.; both classes together at 8: 30 








JPERB 
COLLECTION Of oF PAINTINGS 
AND STUDIES—UPWARD OF 5800, 
by F. A. BRIDGMAN, 


at the 
AMERICAN ART GALLERY, 
Madison-square, 
No. 6 Bast 23d-st. 


THE NEWEST MUSIC. 


“Lawn-Tennis,” the new quadrille, with picture and 
description, 60 cts.; “A Summer Shower,” new song 
54 Marzials, autnor of “Twickenham Ferry,” 50 cts.; 

Africa,”’ characteristic sketch for plano by Geo Wm. 
Warren, 75 cts.; ‘“Gertrande,” new waliz by Thos. 
Copies mailed. WM. A. POND & CO., 
No. 25 Union- “square. 


G, B, BUNNELL’S MUSEUM, 


Broadwa ay corner 9th-st. 
THE MARV LS Or THE AGE, 
Delightiog 1s ao and Children. 
Open from 11 A. M. P.M. Admission, 25 cts. 
Children, 10 cts. 


ENNY LIND. JENNY LIND. JENNY LIND. 
ey Ballad Concert at Steinway Hall TO-MORROW 
NIGHT, for which the services have been secured of 

Mme. ANNA BISHOrv. 
Mr. Franz Remmertz, and Mrs. Geov. W. De Lano, Tick- 


ets at Saalield’s, Steinway’s, and Fifth-Avenue Hotel. 








a 


Comr any, No. “ WwW 5 tT 

RK, Feb. 2, 1881 

0 THE PREFERRED STUCK HO! DE 

of the St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Railroad 


New-Y 


8r. Lovis, ALTON AND TERRE HavtTe rete 


Company: The Board of Directors have this da ay de- 
clared a eash dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT. on 
the preferred stock of the Company, payable Feb. 19, 
18381, to all stockholders of record on the 14th day of 
February, 1881, 

The transfer-books of Eo preferred stock will close 
on Feb. 14, at 83 o’clock P. and reopen on Feb. 21 at 
10 o’clock A, M. we “B. CUTTING, President. 


Sr. Lou 1S, ALTON AND TERRE HAUTE ‘site | 





Company, No. 50 WaALL-sT., 
New-York, Feb. 5, 1881 

0 THE HOLDERS OF THE COMM 

stock of the St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Rail- 
roaa Company: For the purpose of holding a meet- 
ing to approve the adjustment of arrears of dividends 
on the Preferred Stock of this company 
books of this stock will close on Feb. 14. 1881, at LS 


o’ciock P. M. and reopen on Mareh 21 at 10 0’clock A 
M. W. BAYARD CUTTING, President. 


THE bmn Sr. 


the transfer- 


Love. ey Poca RAILWay 
DWAY, Jan. 11, 1881. 
A QUART TERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. has this day been declared 
by the Directors on the preferred stock of the Com- 
pany, pe avable Feb, 10 at this office. The transfer- 
or both preferred and common stock will close 
Jan, 31,and remain closed until after the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders, Haren 8. 
0, D. ASHLEY, Second Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE ONTARIO SILVER MINING COMPANY, t 
No. 18 WALL-ST., NEW-YORK, Feb, 5, 1881. 


DIVIDEND NO. G4. 

The regular monthly dividend of fifty cents per 
share has been declared for January, payabie at the 
office of the Transfer Agents, Wells, Fargo & Co., No. 
65 Broadway, On the 15th inst. Transfer-hooks close 
on the 10th inst. B. PARSUNS, 

Assistant Secretary. 


EW-York, Feb. 2, 1881. 

Tae STANDARD CONSOLIDATED MIN- 

NG COMPANY to-day declared its regular month- 

ly dividend of SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER SHARE 

ayable Feb, 12, 1881, at the egoney of the Bank of 
evada, No. 62 Wali-st., New-York. 

Transfer-books close on Feb. 5 and open on 14th inst. 

M. R. COOK, Vice-President. 


Orssce OF THE NEW-YORK, PROVIDENCE, AND Boston i 





RAILROAD a (STONINGTON RAILRO aD) 
W-YORK, Jan. 27, 1881. 
UDARTERLY DIVI END OF TWO 
PER CENT. will be paid at the office of Messrs } 
Organ’s Sons, No. 89 William-st., New-York, on the 
10th day of February. The transfer-books will be 
closed from the ist to the lith February. 
ENRY MORGAN, Treasurer. 


THE appa BANK OF THE Bi age} 


SO A AE rey tr i NS A AN SN LLL ENA, serene NS tN NN Nt 


¥-YO! ean. Ll 
PRE BOARD oF DIREC Croks HAVET 
ay deciared a dividend of FOUR (4) PER CEN t 


payable on ahd after MONDAY, Feb, 7, 1881, until 
which time the transfer-books are closed. 
£, H, PULLEN, Cashier. 


Bank OF tata Bommayras omnes, ; 
a a York, Jan. 3 
HE PRESIDEN AND DIREC 
the Manhattan Company have this day PSarcd a 
Cividend of Three and one- i by foe per cent., pay- 
able on and after Thursday, F 
J. ALDWIN, Cashier. 


ELECTIONS. 


pone OF CONSOLIDATION Coal COMPANY 
G) RMAN-ST,, pat Sey Feb, 2. 1881. 
pee. Rx UAL MEET OF THE SLOCK- 
holdets of this company Jas Se election of Presi- 
dent and Disectors, aad “for the transaction of other 
business, wili be 





we 


inst. 


MERICAN po 
Adtection for ag Will be held on THURS- 


DAY, Feb. 10, 1881, Polls will open at 10 A. M. and 
close at 8 P. CHAS. McK. LEOSER, Ree. See’y. 


_ICE- CREAM. 


HORTON’S sf OE REAM, 


PURE ORANGE COUNTY CREAD. 
Rich, delicious, aud elways rel ble. Try t Nos 


bh XN 
war, aA gf Shauna Rewor o Xo, 


Br Weontat., 
a CARDS. 
BO BEAUTIF ET, HEomo Caps to. wire | I 


| EO NOY LITHO a, 


AMU SEMENT TS, 


BOOTH’S ee 
Sole Lessee and Man F -HENR 

THE NATION oa M ORAL TO Lag ALLAN 
. M. PALMER, 


Joint appearance > jaa 
_~ ota ap © 


SALVINL CLARA MORRIS, | 


———————_——__» 
JOHN T RAYMOND, | 


EXTRa, 
eessees YE. Ser 


| AGNES ROBERTSON, 


Howse 
GATE ERINE LEWIS, the HATTON QUARTET, os 
MORE’S re and many other artists. 
ATURES OF THE PROGRAMME. 
pavip* GARRICR second act; MACBETH, sleep. 


STILL WATERS RUN DEEP, second act; COLLE 
BAWN, first and second acts: BETSEY BAKER: COL! 


S BAND; SELEC: 
TIONS, OPERA; RECITATIONS, bay ys SS CLEES Ba; 
Prices, $2, $1 60, $1, and 50 


ABBEY’S (NEW) PARK TT 
The handsomest Theatre in the Metropolis. 


MONDAY, Feb. 7, Re-entree in New-York of 


walking scene: SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, screen Pea 


SELLERS, trial scene; GILMORE’S 


JOHN T. RAYMOND, 


JOHN T. RAYMO 


JOHN 1 RAYMOND, 
JOHN % RAYMOND, 


OHN T. RAYMOND 
In Mr. A. C. Gunter’s { 8 fantastic comedy, 


FRESH, THE AMERICAN 
FRESH, THE AMERICAN, 
FRESH, THE AMERICAN, 
ESH, THE AMERICAN, 
FRESH. Re AMERICAN. 


Seats for FRESH can now be had at the office, 


GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
MASQUERADE BALL, 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
THURSDAY, FEB, 17, 1881. 

Tickets, $10, admitting ‘gentleman and one lady, 
tional ladies’ ticket, $3,) can be had, by introduct: 
of the following entlemen: 

HENRY HAVEMEYER, No. 112 Wall-st. 

J. HONIG, No. 111 Broadway, (basement.) 

EMIL UNGER, No. 50 Park-place, 

PAUL GOEPEL, Room No. 5 N. Y. Staats-Zeitung 

JOHN VON GLAHN, No. 36 Chambers-st. 

LOUIS A. GRASS, No. 136 Chambers-st. 

LOUIS KAEMMERER, No. 108 Grand-st, 

J. WINDMUELLER, G. S. Bank, 4th-av. and 14th-st, 

H. C. F. KOCH, corner 20th-st. and 6th-av. 

Cc. F. L. HOHENTHAL, corner 52d-st. and 3d-av. 

R. VAN DER EMDE, No. 990 6th-av. 

Boxes and tickets of WILLIAM STEINWAY, No. 119 
East i4tn-st., and CONSTANTIN SCHMIDT, 33 Broad-st, 


W}OXES FOR THE LIEDERKRANZ BAL 
oo at TYSON’S Theatre Ticket Office, W: 
sor otel, 


REMOVAL. 


SELLING OUT BELOW COST. 
IMMENSE CATALOGUE OF CLEARANCE SALE FRE 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO APRIL 1, j 
R PREVIOUS TO REMOVAL. | ! 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
NO. 3 BEEKMAN-ST., OPPOSITE NEW POST OFFICE, 
NEW-YORKE. 


HAVERLY’S NIBLO’S GARDEN THEATRE: 


J. H. HAVERLY ee and Managez 
E. G@. GILMORE.. ‘ . Associate Manager 
Drawing to; a close. 

5TH WEEK OF THE GRAND ner BCTACLE, 


KIRALFY BROTH 
wonderful production of Aaolphe E pelot’s drama, 


8 
~ BLACK VENUS. | | BLACK VENUS. 


With its Caravan of Living Animals, Gorgeous Scené 
ery, Grand Ballets, surpassing all former displays. 

‘A SIGHT ONCE SEEN NEVER FORGOTTEN, 
Matinées every Wednesday and Saturday. 
NINTH REGIMENT, N. G. 8S. N. ¥. FEB. 22) 
MADISON-SQUARE GARDEN. 


CELEBRATION OF WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 

DRESS PARADE, REVIE Ww oe DRILL, and 
PROMENADE CONCE 

CORNET SOLOS BY ARBUCKLE, and EXHIBITION, 

BY NINTH REGIMENT DRUM CORPS. j 

Ceremonies to commence at 8; dancing at 10 P. M. 
Tickets, admitting one, 50 cents: boxes, including atx! 

admisstons, $5. 

For sale by Joseph J. S = er, No. 85 Broad-st.; 
Charles L. Housman, No. roadway: Joseph A: 
Bluxome, No. 339 6th-av. ane at the Ar: en No. 221) 
West ts. ah oe every priori! Bn during the week. 


N. B._No charge for wardrobe checks. F 





UNION-SQUARE THEATRE. 
Mr. A. M. PALMER.............Proprietor and ‘<< Gens 
CAMILLE TUESDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 8 
CAMILLE ELEVENTH EXTRA MATINEB. 


CAMILLE 
CAMILLE THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 10, 
CAMILLE TWELFTH EXTRA MATINEE, 
CAMILLE with the following cast: 

CLARA MORRIS, ELEANOR CARY, MAUD 
RISON, NETTA GUION, LOUISE ELDRIDGE, (& 
permission Madison-Square Theatre,) CHARLES 
THORNE, Jr., F. DE BELLEVILLE, JOHN PARS: 


W. RAMSAY, OWEN FAWCETT, and W. MORSE, 
pian endiicieenietnaintrhiinchsttes Peres eee 


HAVERLY’S 14TH-STREET THEATR 
J. H. HAVERLY........ -seees--Proprictor and 


ONLY “we — MORE 


GREAT SUCCESS. 
EVERY EVENING of this and next week will be’ 
presented Mr. Bartley Campbell's famous play, 


THE GALLEY SLAVE, 


With the GREAT CAST and 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 


MATINEES WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 
ieee . Rersederemtsereraterser Ss 
STEINWAY HALL, Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY’S| 
THREE PIANO RECITALS. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, Feb 


See EVENING, eb 15, 
UESDAY EVENING, Feb. 22, 


mm aid of th 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 


Gerinan Hospita) and Dispensary, 


an 
Free Kindergarten and Working Men’s School. 
Admission, $1; reserved seat, 50c. extra. 


Subscription ticket, with reserved seat, $3. Can be 
obtained at Steinway Hall and usual piaces, ‘ 





ARION SOCIETY. 
GRAND MASQUERADE BALL, 
Madison-Square Garden, MONDAY, Feb. 21. 

Tickets—Gentiemen, $5: Ladies, $3 each—can be had 
of Const. Schmidt, 33 Broad-st.; Geo. Henger, 67 Ex-' 
echange-place; Ogden & eet 83 Liberty-st. ;j 
F. J. Kaldenberg, Astor House and Fulton-st.; Ash< 
bel P. Fitch, 95 Nassau-st.; Paim & lechteler, 40a 
Broadway: ¢. M. Vom Baur, 89 Mercer-st.; Geo. Han’ 
795 Broadway; Wilhelm & Graef, 1, 141-43 Broadway 
or Bros., 224 sth-av.; F, Spangenberg, 609 6th-av. 
A. J. Wilhelm & Co., 988 3d. d-av.; R. Bes 
906 2d-av.; at Arion Hall, 19 and "21 St. Mark’s- -place,) 
and of all the members. 


STEINWAY HALL. THURSDAY, FEB. 10.. 
Grand vocal and instrumental concert in aid of the 
SWISS BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF NEW-YOREK. 
Arranged by tne Helvetia Maennerchor, with the 

kind assistance of the following artists and Choral 

Societies: Miss Christine Rossé, Soprano; Mme, Con<« 

stance Howard, Piano; Mr. L. Graf, Tenor; Mr, F:anz 

Remmertz, Baritone; Mr. H. Bersin, Tenor; Mr. A. 

Sohst, Basso; R. Gmuer, Organ; F. Kraemer, kewl! 
anist. The Beethoven Maennerchor, Harmonia, Jura 
Iaennerchor, Gruetii Verein, and a grand orchestra, 

Conductor, Mr. Reinhard sehue!z. Commence at 8 P.M. 


THEATRE COMIQUE. NO. 514 BROADWAY. 
HARRIGAN & HART rietors 
JOHN E. CANNON, .....6. cssesesesssseesecees nager 
MONDAY EVENING I Feb. 7, and 
DURING THE W EK. 
HARRIGAN & MART, 
In Edward Harrigan’s new comic g " entitled the 
MULLIGAN GUARD'S NOMINEE. 
New and Original Music fe Mr. Dave Braham, 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 


SHKATIN 
GRAND RINK DES Partenonis 
METROPOLITAN CONCERT HALH, 
Broadway and 4ist-st. 
BRILLIANT, HEALTHFUL, COMFORTABLE 
Highest form of Skating. 


Marine Band every evening. 
Open 10 to 1, 2to5, 8 to 10:30. Admission, 25 centa, 


GRAND MASQUERADE BALL, 


Gor the Benefit of the Relief Fund.) 
OLTES POST, NO, 82, G. A. R., 
DEPARTMENT oF NEW-YORK, 


GERMANIA ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
Nos. 291 and 298 Bowery, 
ON WEDNESDAY, FEB. 9, 1881, 
Tickets, admitting gentieman and two ladies, Ons 


Dollar, 


eee 
NEW-YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.. 


NO. 6 EAST 14TH-ST., second door east of Sth-av. 
(Ineor porated 1865. 

THE NATION AL MUSIC SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION, MODERN LANGUAGES, DRAWING, 
AND PAINTING. 

OPEN DAILY from 9A. M. to9 P. M. 


SAN FRA XS ISCO MINSTRELS. | BIRCH AND 
tRY WOODSON { BACKUS, 

HARRY KENNEDY AND. His FUNN LES : 

RYANT AND HOEY, 

The Cincinnati! Hams. 


A HOT NIGHT IN THE CITY. 


REV. DR. MAYNARD. CHICKERING HALL, 


Yohiee, the Bride of the Sea, TO-MORROW EVEN- 
NG, at 8 o'clock. Tickets 60c., at and 
Schuberth's, No. 23 Union-square. Parlor lectures also} 
arranged here. 


66 LIVETTE,” THE GREAT LONDON AND 
Ore Fa success, Full Vocal Score, $1; Vocal 

Selections, 25 cts. Potpourri for Piano, 6) cts. Galop, 

40 cts. Waltz, 35cts. Copies mailed. WM. A. POND 


& Ov.,, No. 25 Union-square, 


OF ROKR FOR, 


RTISEME 


DR. JOHN oS 


AT CHICKERING MONDAY, AT 11, 
ON “ART LN THE GEs.” 
Tickets for course, reserved oan 


BALLS. 
ee Se Es SGN sony pegs rr 








Seats secured, | § 
Matinée Saturday. 


ari Aisa 





MISCELLANEOUS CITY.NEWS 


—__._>——_—— 


COLLISION ON THE ELEVATED. 

' gN ACCIDENT WHICH MIGHT HAVE PROVED 
FATAL TO PASSENGERS. 

A. collision full of murderous possibilities, 
and whose comparatively uneventful ending was in 
no respect due to precautions taken by the railway 
authorities, occurred on the Metropolitan Elevated 
‘Railroad yesterday morning. Ata few minutes be- 
fore 10 0’clock two trains closely following each 
other rounded the curve from College-place into 
Murray-street, and ran slowly over the 300-foot 
tangent along Murray-street. In rounding the 
second curve at the corner of Church-street the 
first train was compelled to halt suddenly to avoid 
running into one in front of it. This brought the sec- 
ond train to astand-still, with its last car perilously 
near to the curve at College-place and Murray- 
street, where no flagman is stationed. The only 
flagman in the vicinity was at the corner of Church- 
street, and he was fully occupied keeping the 
blocked trains at that point apart. Just at this critical 
moment, when the'last car of train No. 2 was halted 
at the easterly end of the College-place curve, a 
third train, which had had no warning of the “block” 
nhead of it, came hissing-and puffing around the cor- 
ner, and before the man‘in the cab could reverse 


his engine the latter had dashed against the rear 
platform of the last carin train No.2. The greatest 
alarm prevaiied among the passengers of the latter, 
many of whom sprang to their feet with pale 
faces. Intense excitement prevailed for a time, 
but it speedily quieted down, however, when it 
was discovered that no one was injured and that 
the damage was confined to the smashed *draw- 
bars” of the rear car and the locomotive. The 
rear platform of the car was also slightly damaged. 
The crash of the collision was heard by a number 
of people in the streets, and by others employed in 
the second-story windows of the business build- 
jugs on Murray-street. When the trains had 

een unlocked they continued on their course, 
carefully keeping asunder during the rest of the 
trip. The escape of the passengers was due solely 
to the slackened speed with which train No. 3came 
around the curve. Had it been going at the maxi- 
mum rate, the list of casualties would have been 
extensive. 

As usual, the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in getting at the facts. The station officials at Park- 

lace, in the immediate vicinity of which the col- 
fision occurred, strenuously denied all knowledge 
of the affair. At the Metropolitan Railroad office, 
No. 74 Broadway, General Manager Hain admitted 
that the collision had occurred substantially in the 
manner above narratea, but declined, pending an 
investigation, to express any opinion as to where 
the blame rested. He did not deny that there was 
no flagman at the College-place curve, although 
one was constantly employed at the Church-street 
curve. Nor did he a that if a flagman had been 
there the accident would probably not have oc- 
curred. Employes of? the company _ state 
that it is usual, in the absence of a flagman 
at such points, for the guard or conductor 
of the last train, or one of'the train-hands to go 
around the curve with the danger flag, by which 
trains approaching from the rear will be warned in 
time. Manager Hain confessed that such was the 
practice. He added that Engineer Auryansen, of 
the colliding train, together with Flagman Wal- 
dron, at the Church-street curve, and the conductor 
and guard of the train which been run into, 
had all been suspended pending a thorough inves- 
tigation of the facts, and the parties found guiityv 
of negligence would be punished to the full extent 
of the company’s power. ¥ 

* But will the company station a filagman at the 
College-place curve hereafter?” was asked. 

“T can’t say,’ replied the manager, smiling, *‘the 
expense of running the roads is very great in this 
weather.” 

Employes of the road stated last night that it was 
untrue that the conductor, guard. and flagman had 
been suspended, and said that all three were run- 
ning their regular trips during the entire afternoon. 

RE SASS Ss nee 


TWO GERMAN SOCIALISTS. 
THE SITUATION IN GERMANY A8 DESCRIBED 


BY HERR FRITZSCHE. 

The German Lloyd steamer Rhein, that ar- 
tived from Bremen yesterday, brought over two 
prominent Socialists—F. W. Fritzsche, the Deputy 
in the Reichstag, from Dresden, and L. Viereck. 
They have come to this country to raise money 
fora campaign fund in the coming elections in 
Germany, and to aid the families of the exiled and 
imprisoned Socialists. Herr Fritzsche was born in 
Leipzig in 1815, and his early education, he said, 
was sadly neglected, he having gone to school but 


six months. He learned the cigar trade, and in 
1848 served in the Schleswig-Holstein campaign. 
The following year he went to Dresden, where he 
took part in the revolution of 1849. He was cap- 
tured and imprisoned for two yerrs, and after his 
release he returned to his work at cigar-making, 
and organized the Tobacco Workers’ Union. He 
bas been returned to the Reichstag three 
times. He is anxious to return in_ time 
to oppose Bismarck’s tobacco monopoly scheme. 
On being asked what strength he thought the So- 
cialists would show at the coming elections, Mr. 
Fritzsche replied that it was very difficult to pre- 
dict anything. At the iast elections the Socialists 
bad 500,000 votes, and returned 10 Deputies to the 
Reichstag. In Magdeburg the Liberals used to poll 
13,006 yotes and the Socialists 6,000. At the last 
elections the Socialist candidate, Viereck, polled 
7,300 and the National Liberal 8,400 votes, showing 
that the Socialists had won 1,300 votes, while their 
opponents had lost at least 4,000 voters, who had 
kept away from the polls. In Breslau and Ham- 
burg the Socialists had made great gains. 
At least one-half of the population of 
Saxony were Socialists, whereas in_ Ba- 
varia, with the exception of the larger 
cities, the Socialists had made but little progress. 
But with the present stringent Anti-Socialist laws, 
by which they were deprived of the liberty of the 
press, of holding meetings, and of forming organi- 
gations, they would have increased difficulties to 
cope with. Nevertheless, they intended to measure 
their strength with Bismarck’s at the polls. When 
asked what the doctrines of the Social Democrats 
were with reference to Government and labor, Mr. 
Fritzsche said that they wanted a democratic form 
of Government, with the majority torule. As to 
the labor question, their idea was that all the indus- 
tries of the country should become the prop- 
erty of the public, and conducted on a col- 
lective co-operative system, under the control of 
the Government. which should also control the 
railroads and telegraphs. However, he would not 
interfere with private property when not in the, 
shape of any industry. The postal and telegraph 
systems controlled by the-Government in Germany 
were the most perfect in the world, and that 
showed what a Government could do. Were the 
present form of government in Germany a demo- 
cratic one, the Socialists would not offer any oppo- 
sition to the tobacco monopoly bythe Government 
scheme, but they do oppose it now'because they do 
not want to strengthen an absolute monarchy. The 
Social Democrats sought to attain these ends b 
agitation and peaceful means, and in this they dif- 
fered from the revolutionary. Solcialists of the Has- 
selman and Most type, who favored rather violent 
methods. ‘‘How do the Socialists stand on the 
Jewish persecution?” Mr. Fritzsche was asked. 
.“* We are opposed to it,” was the reply. “It wasa 
ruse of Bismarck,” he.continued, “to break up 
-the Liberal Party, which numbered among its mem- 
bers ibaa’ J many Jews, and by instigating the Chris- 
tian against the Jewish members he sought to ate 
tain his object. In this Bismarck has partially suc- 
reeded, as was seen by anti-Jewish speeches made 
by the Liberal, Dr. Henrici. 
The Socialists of this City gave a concert last 
evening at Irving Hall forthe benefit of the tami- 
lies of the exiled Socialists of Germany, and it was 
announced that Messrs. Fritzsche and Viereck, the 
newly arrived Socialists, would be present and de- 
liver addresses. The hall was crowded, and before 
the performance was half over Mr. Fritzsche was 
ushered in. Assoon.ashe appeared the audience 
broke out into loud cheers, and wildly waved their 
hats. He was conducted to the platform, where he 
spoke a few words of'greeting from the brethren in 
the fatherland. Although the Socialists of Germany 
and of America were separated by the ocean, he 
said, they were united by bonds of mutual sympa- 
thy, and had one end in view. He referred briefly 
to the measures taken in Germany against the So- 
cialists, and said that on a-future occasion he would 
speak at length about the state of affairs in the 


fatherland. 
MRS. GUNTHER’S RECEPTION.* 

Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Gunther gave a reception 
yesterday afternoon, between 4 and 7 o'clock, 
which was very largely attended. The guests were 
served with an excellent luncheon, good music 
Jent a charm to the occasion, and a judicious dis- 


play of flowers added greatly to the attractiveness 
of the scene. The floral display consisted chiefly 
of baskets and Jarge bouquets, which were placed 
on tables and mantles in the parlors and_drawing- 
room. Three were made of Cornelia Cook, Jacque- 
‘minot, and other roses, violets, lilies of the valley, 
eliotrope, and carnations. Some of the designs 
were very beautiful. In the centre of the table in 
the dining-room was a: ense epergne holding 
‘several bouquets of loose flowers. On the 
top of a handsome | side-board stood, in 
a pot, a full-blossomed cenerarea, a very rare 
and beautiful plant, that was universally admired. 
mong those present were Mrs. Cullen and her sis- 
er, Miss Baxter, of Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
King, Mrs. Lounsb and Miss Lounsbury, Mrs. R. 
L. Cotting and Miss Cotting, Dr. and Mrs. John W. 
Dowling, Dr. and Mrs. H. A. Mott, Mrs. William T. 
Lusk, the Misses Wendell, Mrs. John C. Davis, Mrs. 
Cornelius McCoon, Miss Ann 8. Stephens, Mrs. Ma- 
son and Miss Charles, Mrs. J. G. Gunther, Mrs. S. 
Alvord, Mrs. Frank Gunther, Mr. and Mrs. O. D. 
Munn, Mrs. Frederick Wenstadt, Mrs. Hunt, of 
South Oxford-street. Brooklyn; Mrs. Frank Robin- 
son, Mrs. Camp, Mrs. Buck, Mrs. Wickham, Mrs. 
Latham, Mr. and Mrs. Schuyler Skaats, Mrs. Hud- 
son Hoagland, Mrs. Daniel T. Worden, and Mrs. 
William Bon 


—_——_—_>———— 

‘AN ALDERMAN CHARGED WITH ASSAULT. 
George Brandt, a blacksmith, who resides at 
No. 309 East Forty-sixth-street, made affidavit in 
the Yorkville Police Court yesterday morning that 
Alderman Patrick Kenney, whose residence is at 
No. 784 Second-avenue, had, on the preceding 


ni “struck him with his clenched fist, knocked 
him down, and bit him on his forehead.”” Brandt's 
head was bound in cloths and he was badly bruised. 
issued a warrant for the arrest of 

Court Officer Uhl was directed 


,burn's death. 


noon the case was called. Brandt told the Justice 
that he desired to withdraw his complaint, but 
gaye no reason for so doing. His request was 
ted, and Alderman Kenney was 4d i 
fore leaving the court-room he stated to a re- 
rter that Brandt a few evenings ago entered 
his liquor store, at Fortieth-streot and Second- 
avenue, and acted in so disorderly a manner that 
he put him out. On Friday night he took his little 
son for a sleigh-ride, and while at Gabe Case’s he 
bet a bottle of wine with a friend that he would 
get to John Shea’s first. When they arrived there, 
and were about to put their sleighs in the shed, 
Brandt came up and used insulting language. The 
Alderman’s friend took umbrage, and a quarrel en- 
sued. He wanted to be peacemaker, and pushed 
Brandt, who fell down, striking his head. 
——— 


REV. E. A. WASHBURN’S FUNERAL. 
A LARGE NUMBER OF CLERGYMEN AND 
PROMINENT CITIZENS PRESENT. 


The funeral services over the remains of the 
Rev. Edward A. Washburn, late Rector of Calvary 
Protestant Episcopal Church, drew a large audi- 
ence to the church edifice on Fourth-avenue and 
Twenty-first-street, yesterday. At 10:35 o’clock 
the organist, Mr. Joseph Mendelthal, played the 
chant “Lord, let mo know my days,”’ by Cratch, 
to the music of which the funeral cortége advanced 
slowly up the main aisle. The Right Rev. Bishop 
Potter, the Rey. Dr. Charles H. Hall, of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn Heights; the Rev. 
William D. Walker, and the Rev. Mr. Payne, of Cal- 
vary Parish, wearing surplices, headed tho proces- 
sion, the Rev. Dr. Hall uttering the words of the 
funeral service: ‘I am the resurrection and the 
life.” Following the officiating clergy came the 
10 pall-bearers, with asash of white ribbon over 
the left. shoulder. They were all clergy- 
men, viz., the Rev. Dr. Rylance, the Rev. Dr. 
Peters; the Rev. Dr. Richard 8S. Storrs, (Congre- 
gationalist,) of Brooklyn; the Rey. Dr. Leeds, of 


Baltimore; the Rey. Dr. Phillips Brooks, of Boston;. 
the Rey. Dr. Hitcheock, of the Union Theological 
Seminary: the Rev. R. Heber Newton, the Rev. Dr. 
Renouf, the Rev. Dr. Poor, of Philadelphia, and 
the Rev. Dr. C. C. Tiffany. Eight were Episco- 
alians and two of other denominations. Follow- 
ng the pall-bearers came the casket, of massive oak 
polished, surmounted with white military cloth, 
and lined on the interior with white satin. The 
body was attired in full vestments, including sur- 
plice, stole, &c., and the lid of the casket bore a 
silver plate with the inscription: 
DROP EDOOOLIODODI OOOO DEIE DOLE OE IEDD DOLEOE DD 
EDWARD A. WASHBURN, 
2 Born April 16, 1819, 2 
Died Feb. 2, 1881. 
QO OPOIP PE IOLOIOLI DEDEDE EE IE DLIILEDLLDIELELE LE LODO Q 

Above the plate lay two palm leaves crossed. 
The casket was born on the shoulders of six under- 
taker’s assistants attired in black, who were fol- 
lowed in turn by the members of the deceased 
clergyman’s family and relatives dressed in mourn- 
ing. The members of the Vestry followed, includ- 
ing Frederick S. Winston, Samuel D. Babcock, 
Samuel B. Ruggles, ex-Judge Emott, William W. 
Wright, William Scott, William Alexander Smith, 
and other prominent gentlemen. The Vestry were 
followed by the clergy, in plain clothes, to the 
number of 100, including the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, 
of Trinity Church; the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter, of 
Grace Church; the Rey. Dr. Hoffman, Dean of the 
Theological Seminary; the Rey, Dr. Buel, of the 
General Theological Seminary; the Rev. William 
F. Morgan, of St, Thomas’s; the Rev. Cornelius E. 
Swope, of Trinity; the Rev. Dr. Mulchahey, of 
Trinity; the Rev. Mr. Dunnell, of Ali Saints’; the 
Rey. Arthur Brooks, of the Church of the Incarna- 
tion; the Rev. Dr, Duffie, of St. John the Baptist’s; 
the Rev. Dr. Beach, of St. Peter’s; the Rev. Dr. 
Geer, of St. Timothy's; the Rev. Alvi T. Twing, 
of the Board of Domestic Missions; the Rev. Dr. 
Kimber, of the Board of Foreign Missions; the Rev. 
Dr. Harwood,of New-Haven; the Rey. Dr.McKim, of 
Harlem; the Rey. Mr. Bycott, of Brooklyn; the 
Rev. Mr. Decatur, of St. John the Evangelist’s; the 
Rev. Horace B. Hitchings, of Trinity; the Rev. Mr. 
Kramer, of St. John’s Guild; the Rev. George D. 
Johnson and Joseph F. Jowett, of Staten Island; 
the Rev. Dr. Yacom, the Rev. Mr. Bush, the Rev. 
Mr. Widdemer, the Rev. Joseph Beers, of Grace 
Church, Williamsburg, and others. Dr. Howard 
Crosby and other prominent Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists were also present. 

The casket was deposited immediately in front, 
of the chancel, where there was a grateful absence 
of the stereotyped floral offerings. The four clergy- 
men in robes, including the Bishop, took their posi- 
tion in the chancel, and the service went forward, 
the Rev. Dr. Hall reading the various portions of 
the burial service. The choir, consisting of Miss 
Wood, soprano; Mrs. Sears, alto; Mr. Alves, tenor, 
and Mr. Hawley, bass, assisted by a 
chorus of 20 voices, a | Hymn 515. The 
singing of other hymns followed, and then 
Bishop Potter pronounced the benediction, and 
the service was over. The remains were taken to 
the Woodlawn receiving vault to await interment, 
the Rev. Messrs. Walker and Payne, the pall-bear- 
ers and mourners accompanying them. The funeral 
sermon will be preached by Dr. Charles H. Hall, the 
classmate and intimate friehd of the deceased, at a 
date yet to be fixed. 

At the conclusion of the service the Bishop, pall- 
bearers, and clergy, to the number of 100, met in 
the chapel adjoining the church, Pishop Potter pre- 
siding. At the suggestion of the Bishop, the Rey. 
Drs. Rylance, Arthur Brooks, Potter, of Grace 
Church; Peters, and Mulchahey were appointed a 
committee to take suitable action on Dr. Wash- 
Among the clergy and laymen 
present in addition to those already mentioned 
were the Revs. 1. H. Tuttle, J. W. Shackelford, C. 


“T. Olmstead, W. H. Cooke, M. J. Seabury, and R. 8, 


Howland, and Messrs. William H. Vanderbilt, John 
Jacob Astor, James M. Brown, Surrogate Calvin, 
Frederic de Peyster, George D. Morgan, William 
A. Booth, Henry Bergh, Howard Potter, Daniel 
Huntington, and John J. Cisco. 

— - $= 


THE TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. 
CONSOLIDATION, RATIFIED—MR, HATCH’S 
PROTEST—THE MERCHANTS’ LINE. 

The ‘Western Union stockholders’ meeting 
called for noon yesterday to consider the consoli- 
dation took place. Mr. Rufus Hatch, who was 
present, accompanied by his counsel, ex-Judge Ful- 
lerton, said afterward that, including himself, there 
were 7 genuine stockholders and 17 ex-Judges in at- 
tendance. Mr. Augustus Schell presided, and Mr. 
Norvin Green had a pile of proxies before him three 
feet high. Ex-Judge Fullerton handed in the fol- 


lowing document, which was placed on file: 
To the President and Directors of the Western Unton 
Telegraph Company : 

GENTLEMEN: On behalf of the stockholders of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, I appear here to 
say that I protest against the consummation of the 
oes ————- between said company and the 

merican Union Telegraph Company and the Atlantic 
and Pacific Telegraph Company, on the ground that the 
same is illegal and against the interests of the stock- 
holders whom I represent. I am alsoinstructed to say 
that the Directors of this corporation, and each of 
them who vote for such consummation, and for 
all that they have hitherto done to bring about 
the same, will be held responsible for the conse- 

uences of such action. Iam also instructed to and 

o protest against the increase of the capital stock of 
the Western Union Company as is proposed, and for 
the purpose expressed in the agreements between 
said companies, and to state further, that the Directors 
will be held personally and severally liable to pay to 
the company the full amount of any capital stock 
issued by the company for which it shall not receive 
the full amount of the value thereof in property at its 
fair market value or in cash. 

WILLIAM FULLERTON. 

A ballot.was then taken on the question of rati- 
fying the consolidation with the other companies. 
It was carried by 307,225 to 600, Mr. Hatch casting 
500 of the latter. Mr. Hatch then withdrew. A 
second ballot was cast on the question of increas- 
ing the capital stock to $80,000,000, the result being 


807,189 in favor and 100 against. The meeting then 
adjourned, and those present organized themselves 
into a Board of Directors. The resignations of 
Messrs. Hamilton McK. Twombly and Chester W. 
Chapin were received and accepted, and Messrs. 
Russell Sage and Thomas T. Eckert were elected in 
their places. The vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. David Jones was filled by the election of Mr. 
Jay Gould. Gen. Eckert was elected First Vice- 
President in place of Mr. Twombly, and the duties 
of General Manager were added to the position. 
Mr. Gould was chosen a member of the Executive 
Committee in place of Mr. Twombly. Gen. Anson 
Stager resigned his position of Vice-President. He, 
however, remains a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The stockholders of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Telegraph Company, consisting principally of those 
who had attended the other meeting, met at 2 
o’clock, and by a unanimous vote ratified the terms 
of saleto the Western Union Company adopted 
Jan. 19 and the supplementai agreement of Feb. 
38. One hundred and four thousand shares were 
voted, mainly by proxy. President Green, of the 
Western Union Company, said subsequently that 
all ness in officers and employes would be a 
matter for future consideration. At present noth- 
ing had been determined upon. Another officer, in 
reply.to a question as to whether a large reduction 
of the working force was probable, answered 
affirmatively, and added that the new company 
would be compelled to take that course, as they 
— to pay 8 per cent. dividends on the new 

ock. 

The Committees on Telegraph Facilities ap- 
pointed by the Produce and Cotton Exchanges held 
a joint meeting yesterday in the manager’s room 
of the former Exchange, and discussed the plan for 
a new telegraph line presented by the Chicago com- 
mittee. The produce men were all heartily in favor 
of it, but the cotton men were not disposed to con- 
cur because it makes no provision for a line to the 
South, and they do very little business with the 
West. It did not, therefore, seem probable that 
it would prove of much advantage to them. The 
produce committee adopted the following resolu- 
tion, the cotton men declining to vote: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Telegraph Facilf- 
ties of the New-York Produce Exchange recommend 
to thetr board the opening of subscriptions to the Mer- 
chants’ Telegraph Company, of Chicago, with the re- 
striction that per cent. of the stock subscribed for 
is to be placed in Trustees’ hands as hereafter desig- 
nated, 

They appointed the following sub-committee to 
carry out the spirit of the resolutions; Alexander 
E. Orr, W. A. Cole, and E. R. Livermore. Later in 
the day the Cotton Exchange committee held an- 
other meeting and adopted a similar resolution, 
with the following addition: 

“ provided, it is the py to extend the system to 
other 4 and the principal: cities and centres of the United 


They sppointed Messrs. M. B. Fielding, D. G. 
Watts, and Henry Hentz a sub-committe to carry 
out the resolution. The Chicago committee oem 
ised to lay'the views of the New-York men before 
their Board of Trade, 
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CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 


annette 
NEW-YORK. 


The Rev. Dr. Maynard will repeat his leo- 
ture on “ Venice, the Bride of the Sea,” in Chicker- 
ing Hall to-morrow evening. 

The second annual ball of *‘ Our Union,” an 
offshoot of the Nativity Catholic Union, will take 


place next Wednesday evening in Ferrero’s Assem- 
bly Rooms. 


The second annual ball of Company A, Lin- 
coln Guards, of this City, will be given at Wendell’s 


Assembly Rooms, No. 334 West Forty-fourth-street, 
next Wednesday evening, 


Mr. William N. Penney, ex-President of the 
New-York Press Club, was presented yesterday 


with a handsomely illuminated set of resolutions 
in appreciation of his services to the club. 


The regular church service for children and 
young people, at St. George’s Chapel, No. 207 East 


Sixteenth-street, will be held this afternoon at 2:30 
o’clock. There will be singing by over 300 children. 


Col. Thomas F. De Voe will lecture on ‘* Old 
New-York and Greenwich Village," in the Sunday- 


school room of the Church of St. John the Evange- 
list, corner Waverley-place and West Eleventh- 
street, on Wednesday evening. 


Daniel Biggins, of No. 66 Union-street, 
Brooklyn, who lost both legs by being run over by 
an elevated train at the South Ferry station, on 
Jan. 25, died at the Chambers-Street Hospital last 
night from the effects of his injuries. 

William H. Vanderbilt has purchased the 
land on which the Manhattan Market formerly 


stood, at Twelfth-avenue and Thirty-fourth-street, 
paying for it $875,000. The deed of conveyance was 
filed in the Register’s office yesterday. 

The sub-Freshman class of the College of the 
City of New-York has elected officers for the second 
term as follows: President—C. J. Frye; Vice-Pres- 
ident—J. N. Smith; Recording Secretary—E. H. L. 
Randolph; Corresponding Secretary—G. A. Eyre; 
Treasurer—L. W. Becker. 

Gen. James Grant Wilson will lecture on 
‘The North-west and its Discoverers” before the 
New-York Association for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, at the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth-avenue and Thirty-seyenth-street, to-morrow 
evening. The lecture will be free. 


A match game of 15-bail pool under the new 
rules, the best in 41 games, for $500, will be played 


at O’Connor’s Amphitheatre, Nos. 60 and 62 East 
Fourteenth-street, to-morrow evening, between 
Lon Morris, Jr., and Aibert Frey, tlhe boy expert. 
Forfeit money has been deposited. 


Abram Merrett, the newly elected State De- 
partment Commander of the Grand Army of the 


Republic, was tendered a reception by the people 

of Nyack on Friday evening. Speeches eulogistic 

of the Department Commander were made, and 

a was presented with a badge by the colored sol- 
ers. 


John Ryan, alias ‘‘Slim MHaskins,’’ and 
Charles Watson stole eight rolls of cloth, valued at 


$600, from a truck while it was standing in front of 
No. 118 Mercer-street yesterday. They were pur- 
sued and arrested by Patrolmen Watson and Gros- 
jean, of the Fourteenth Precinct, and locked up at 
the Mulberry-street Police station. 


Nine hundred and seventy-four arrests were 
made by the Police last week. During the same 


period 718 deaths, 479 births, and 170 marriages 
were reported to the Bureau of Vital Statistics. 
The contagious diseases reported were as follows: 
Typhoid fever, 5; scarlet fever, 174; cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, 6; measles, 37; diphtheria, 108, and 
small-pox, 15. 


The German Rowing Association has elected 
the following officers: President—A. L. Soulard; 


Vice-President—Dr. E. L. Johnson; Secretary—V. 
G. Audubon; Treasurer—R. B. Saul; Captain—A. 
B. Wilson; Lieutenant—C. R. Terwilliger: Cox- 
swain—George W. Cushing; Trustees—S. F. Knapp, 
Jr., A. J. Keegan, J. R. Wemple, H. J. McCormick, 
and C. E. Joliet. 


Leon Retter Von Hiller, who was arrested 
with Joseph Adeler, ona charge of conspiring to 


defraud the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
by means of forged certificates on fictitious claims, 
was brought up a third time before Justice Wan- 
dell, and held for trial in default of $1,000 bail. 
The prisoner claims to have been an Austrian Army 
cavalry officer. He wore spurs when brought to 
the prisoner’s bar. 


Frank Hawley, a variety performer, was ar- 
rested yesterday as he was about to step on the 
stage at Harry Miner’s Theatre, and taken to Police 


Head-quarters. His arrest was madeat the request 
of Chief McKenna, of Troy, on a warrant issued by 
Justice Jennings, charging him with a violation of 
the hotel act in neglecting to pay the proprietors of 
the Tremont House of Troy one month’s board. 
Hawley will be detained until the arrival of an offi- 
cér from Troy. 


The Hon. Charles Donohue, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, has, in the name of his wife, pre- 
sented to Father Drumgoole, for the Mission of the 


Immaculate Virgin, a valuable tract of land, run- 
ning one-quarter of a mile along the beach of Rock- 
away. and back to the salt meadows, about two 
miles west of the village of Far Rockaway. Father 
Drumgoole intends to erect as soon as possible a 
house on this land, to be used for the children of 
the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin. 


The February term of the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer will be opened to-morrow by Judge 
Barrett. District Attorney Rollins has prepared a 


calendar of muraer cases for trial. Public interest 
attached to the opening of the term in consequence 
of the announcement that Harry Genet would be 
brought up for sentence, but owing to the ab- 
sence of Judge Daniels, before whom Genet was 
tried and convicted, that business has been post- 
poned. Judge Daniels, who is at present on cir- 
cuit, is expected in this City within 10 days. On 
his arrival he will sit in the Oyer and Terminer 
Court to dispose of Genet’s case. 


Mr. Conrad N. Jordan, Cashier of the Third 
National Bank sinceits organization, has resigned 
that position to accept the Treasurership of the 


Ontario and Western Railway Company. The 
officers of the yrreng: Bg d that a syndicate has 
agreed to take at par that part of the new stock of 
the North River Construction Company not in- 
cluded in the privilege offered to the Ontario and 
Western stockholders, which covers a little more 
than half the proposed issue of $10,000,000. It was 
rumored yesterday that the railway company in- 
tended to issue bonds, but the officers deny this. 
They say that their articles of incorporation forbid 
the placing of any bonds on the road ahead of the 
= without the unanimous consent of the stock- 
olders. 


The Danish steam-ship Harold arrived at 
this port yesterday. She sailed from Copenhagen, 
Jan. 17, and from Newcastle Jan. 19, with mer- 


chandise and passengers, consigned to Funcn, 
Edye & Co. Until she reached the Banks of New- 
foundland, the Harold experienced strong easterly 
winds; but after leaving the Banks westerly winds 
prevailed. On Jan. 22 the Harold passed the Nor- 
wegian brig Resolution, which was dismantled and 
abandoned. Her bulwarks were gone, and she 
looked as though she had been ina collision. The 
Norwegian bark Valkyrien also arrived here yes- 
terday. She reports that on Jan. 7, in latitude 50° 
and longitude 19° 20’, she passed a green painted 
bark water-logged and abandoned, with her fore- 
mast gone, but the mainmast and mizzenmast 


standing. 


BROOKLYN. 


During the past week 12 cases of diphtheria, 
7 of which terminated fatally, were reported at the 
Board of Health. 

The Rev. Miss Anna Oliver this morning 
preaches the second of a series of illustrated 


sermons, at the Willoughby-Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Thesermon will be followed by 
an ‘all day service,’’ conducted by Dr. and Mrs. 
Lowrey. 


The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Mater- 
nity, and New-York State School fof Training 


Nurses. will be held to-morrow evening in the hall 
of the Long Island Historical Society. Henry Ward 
Beecher, the Rev. C. H. Hall, D. D.. and the Rev, E. 
J. Haynes, will speak. 


In the suit brought by Mrs. Henrietta 
Deputy against ex-City Works Commissioner 


William H. Hazzard, the plaintiff recovered a ver- 
dict for foe ese Yesterday,on motion of counsel 
for the defendant, Judge Reynoids granted a new 
trial. The court was of the opinion that the in- 
“ received by Mrs. Deputy at the hands of Mr. 

azzard did not result in organic disease of the 
spine, and that the jury founded their verdict on 
the a supposition that the injuries did so 
result. 


Mayor Howell, who is an abject tool of Boss 
McLaughlin, and the representative of the lowest 


type of Democratic politics, has announced him- 
self as a candidate for renomination next Fall. In 
furtherance of his ambition in this direction, How- 
ell, who is so illiterate that he absolutely cannot 
write the very simplest sentence correctly, has pro- 
cured to be written for him a communication 
charging Mr. French, the Republican Commissioner 
of City Works, and one of the most respectable 
men in Brooklyn, with reckless extravagance. 
Howell made his money out of city contracts, 
by which the public purse suffered largely. 
a mp 


LONG ISLAND. 
The Assistant Receiver of the Long Island 


Railroad says that the Montauk Division and the 


Glen Cove and Port Jefferson branches of the road 
are all open, that the main 1s open to Riverhead, 
and that, although the branches between River- 
head and Greenport and Sag Harbor are still 
blocked, they will be all right soon if the weather 
continues favorable. 


— 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 
The February term of the Westchester Coun- 


ty Court and Court of Sessions will begin at the 


Court-house, White Plains, to-morrow morning, 
before the Hon. Silas D. Gifford, County Judge, an 
William C, Howe and James §, See. Justices of Ses- 


sions, A numberof quite ‘important cases are on 
the calendar for ete th cy ay 


The ice at City Island is still in the same con- 


dition, with a uarrow channel made by the eastern - 


steamers. The crews of tho vessels at anchor in 
the harbor walk to the shore on the ice. 


The Legislative Committee on State Prisons 
paid Sing Sing Prison a visit yesterday and thor- 


oughly inspected all the shops and inner workings 
of that institution. There were about a dozen of 
them present, and they seemed very much inter- 
ested in the way work is done at the prison, 

—--- ———-— 


STATEN ISLAND. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company re- 
cently bought, at foreclosure sale, Hamilton Park, 
at New-Brighton, for $145,000, 

or 
NEW-JERSEY. 


Supreme Court Judge Knapp has agreed to 
accept the provisions of the bill giving him a salary 
in lieu of fees. 

Joseph Burns, who killed a man named Mc- 
Grath with a bottle and then pleaded guilty to man- 


slaughter, was sentenced to four years and six 
months’ imprisonment yesterday in Newark. 


At a meeting of tax-payers of the bankrupt 
city of Elizabeth held to consider some of the tax 


bills pending before the Legislature, a resolution 
was adopted earnestly protesting ‘against the pas- 
sage of ageneral law for the government of 
cities, or of any general taxation Jaws which give 
greater security to existing indebtness, which deny 
to any of the cities of this State the option of either 
adopting or rejecting such laws by a vote of three- 
fourths of its local Legislature, or by submission to 
en the legal voters of the municipality af- 
ected.’ 


. 


ee 


CASHIER BERRY SENTENCED. 
—_---~—----—— 
A CONVICT’S GARB WITH HARD LABOR IN 
STATE PRISON. 

Sentence was pronounced yesterday morn- 
ing, in Judge Dixon’s court, at Hackensack, upon 
John Jacob Berry, the defauiting Cashier of the 
Bank of Bergen County and Treasurer of the Hack- 
ensack Savings Bank. Except to the Hon. William 
Brinkerhoff, counsel for the prisoner, and the 
court, the fact that Berry was to be arraigned for 


sentence yesterday was not known. The Court- 
house bell, announcing the opening of court, sum- 
moned only a few stragglers from the neighboring 
streets, and not over 20 persons sat on the court- 
room benches when the action was taken. Berry 
pleaded non vult several weeks ago to eight indict- 
ments charging him with the embezzlement of va- 
rious sums at various times from the two banks. 
There was a delay in the pronouncing of sen- 
tence because of a_ difference among the 
four Judges as to what it should 
be. Judge Banta, one of them, is a 
near relative of Berry, and Judge Ackerson, an- 
other of the Judges, and formerly President of the 
two broken banks, is, if not a relative, an intimate 
friend of many years’ standing. These two would 
vote for nothing but the imposition ofafine. Judge 
Dixon, on the other hand, had no interest, remote 
or otherwise, with the case, except in the interests 
of public justice, and Judge Skinner, a depositor 
who lost by the failure, had presided at an indig- 
nation meeting of the bank’s creditors. Thesetwo 
would listen to nothing but imprisonment. It 
looked, indeed, as though the defendant would 
have to be sent to the Supreme Court on certiorari 
for sentence. But Judges Ackerson and Banta, 
fearing that the Supreme Court would _ be severer - 
than the local court upon the defendant, finally 
withdrew from the conference and left Judges 
Dixon and Skinner to settle the question. 

When Mrs. Berry learned yesterday morning that 
her husband was to be sentenced, she visited him 
inthe jail. Counselor Brinkerhoff saw him fora 
few minutes, and then took a seat in the court- 
room. Judges Dixon and Skinner sat alone on the 
bench. Judges Banta and Ackerson saton chairs 
within the bar. Mr. Campbell, the District At- 
torney, moved that sentence be pronounced on 
Berry, and Sheriff Pell conducted the prisoner to 
the room. Judge Dixon, the presiding Judge, di- 
rected him to stand up. Berry arose, and with his 
— behind him listened to the Judge's brief ad- 
dress. 

““You have been convicted on your own confes- 
sion,’’ were the Judge’s words, ‘‘ of the various em- 
bezzlements charged inthe indictments I hold in 
my hand. The sentence of the law is that you be 
imprisoned at hard labor in the State prison for the 
term of five years on each indictment, thence till 
oe are paid, the several terms to be concur- 
rent. 

Berry sat down and was quickly afterward led 
out of the court-room. Hiswife fainted on hear- 
ing the sentence. 

Receiver Johnson reports that the liabilities of 
the Bank of Bergen Country are $165,616 81. The 
appraised value of the assets is $108,735 91. The 
statement of liabilities does not include $74,000 
claimed to be due from the State bank to the sav- 
ings bank. When Berry had crippled the State bank 
by his peculations he took the assets of the sav- 
ings bank, and, having negotiated them, deposited 
them to the credit of the other. The savings bank 
claims to be a preferred creditor for that amount. 
Counselor Brinkerhoff stated yesterday that Berry 
had staked the whole of his property on a specula- 
tion, and borrowed $12,000 on his note from the 
bank to covera margin. He lost his property, the 
note became valueless, the security of the banks 
was shaken, and to save them no less than himself 
he continued in the wild career of speculation that 
has ended in his ruin. 

cients 


THE CALIFORNIA MINING STOCKS. 
Saw Francisco, Cal., Feb. 5.—Following 


are the closing official prices of mining stocks to-day: 
134 


Consolidated Virginia |Silver King..... a 
Crown Point 144| Union Consolidated.... 
Eureka Consolidated. .2134] Wales.......... -sceseees 
REOROGUEE....00.cccccess 1 

Goula 

Grand Prize 
Hale & Norcross 
Martin White 
Mexican 


Goodshaw.........+0+.-19- 
154) Scorpion. .....eeeeeeees13- 
Tuscarora 





mem ’ 
NEVER SPEND your money before you have it. 
This will save you from many difficulties and some 
temptations. But if you have a cold, spend 25 cents 
fora bottle of Dr. BULL’s CouGH Syrrup.— Advertisement. 
—_——~ > — 


Goop Apvicr.—Use HALr’s Honey or HorenounD 
AND TAR for acough or cold. Of all druggists. 
PIKE’s TOOTHACHE Drops cure in one minute.—Adver- 
tisement, 
—_——_>__— 
Domecq SHERRY. 

BOTTLED IN SPAIN. Fancy DECANTERS. 
Sold by wine-dealers, grocers, &c.—Advertisement. 
ert 
PASSENGERS SAILED. 


In steam-shiv Ctty of Macon, for Savannah.—W. R. 
Wightman, W. M. and Mrs. Green, E. E. Clayton, Mr. 
and Mrs, Sayles, T. Denton, D. C. 
don, R. Dewell, Mrs. Dewell and infant, EB. V. Dewell, 
H. B. Nichols, J. C, Tripp, R. H. and F, C. Butler, Miss 
Bourne, Miss T. W. Butler, D. and Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. 
W.H. Williams, L. A. Foster, R. F. Armstrong, C. A. 
Culley. L. R. Carter, G. a. White, Dr. W. H. Snow, Miss 
E. B. White, Capt. 8. J. Whiteside, F. W. Gates,’ J. A. 
and Mrs. Kingsland, W. and Mrs. Whitehead, F. H. 
Habershaw, J. Sullivan, F. Edwards. 

In steam-ship Donau, for Bremen.—Armin Fritze, 
Heinrich Conried, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Koechl and in- 
fant, Hermann Knost, Carl Beer, Isaac Leopold, Julius 
Palmer, H. Lampe, J. E. F, Zeh, Joseph Helm. Richard 
Gross, Isaac Zachariah, Otto Schultz, J. C. Stelnhaster. 

—_—_~+———- 


PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 


In steam-ship Rhein, from Bremen.—Ewald Aders, 
H. Rosenthal, J. J. Nordlinger, Martin von Hachten, 
Eugen Thyssen, L. Heuermann, B. Eck, D. Siedenburg, 
G. Brinkmann, Oscar Cahn, H. Kass, C. R. Sieber, i 
Schmeding, E. Wiemann, Otto Schwank, H. Deter- 
mann, C. Feldmann, Leo Leliere, L. Viereck, F. W. 
Fritzsche, K. Weisker. 

In _steam-ship Lessing, from Hamburg.—Otto Fran 
W. Haker, Hans Lommatsch, Fanny Grun, Dr. ys 
Renal, Paul and Mrs. Ackels, M. Goldstein and family, 
Ernst Essbach, Elise Rogers, Erich von [schwege, 
Philipp Thorsch and sister, Albert Sotterer, Anton 
Sandmann, F. Richter, Dr. Heinemann Selenka and 
family. 

——— rrr 
MINIATURE ALMANAC—THIS DAY. 


Sun rises.....7:05 | Sun sets..... 5:24 | Moon sets...1:17 
HIGH WATER—THIS DAY. 


A.M. P.M. P.M. 
Sandy Hook..1:48 | Gov. Island..2:37 | Hell Gate...3:59 


MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW-YORE,., SATURDAY, FEB. 5. 


_—_>-——— 
CLEARED. 


Steam-ships Old Dominion, Walker, Norfolk, City 
Point, and Richmond, Old Dominion Steam-ship Co.; 
City of Macon, Kempton, Savannah, George Yon 83 
Charleston, McKee, Charleston, J. W. Quintard & Co.; 
City of San Antonio, Burrows, Galveston, via Key 
West, C. H. Mallory & Co.; Bristol, (Br..) Symons, Bris- 
tol, W. D, Morgan; Benefactor, Ingram, Wilmington, 
N.C., William P. Clyde & Co.; Newminster, (Br.,) 
Munn, London, Seager Bros.; Hudson, Freeman, New- 
Orleans, Clark & Seaman; Chalmette, Read, New-Or- 
leans, Bogert & Morgan; Rialto, (Br..) Bond, Hull, San- 
derson & Son; Augustus, (Ger.,) Hansen, Laguayra, 
Puerto Cabello, &c., Dailett, Bolton &Co.; Donau, 
(Ger.,) Bussins, Bremen and Southampton, Oelrichs & 
Co.; Neptune, Berry, Boston, H. F. Dimoek. 

Bark Boysston, Small, Sagnala, Miller & Houghton. 


ES RT AS 
ARRIVED. 

Steam-ship City of Columbus, Fisher, Savannah Jan. 
19, with mdse. and passengers to George Yonge. 

Steam-ship Breakwater, Hulphers, Lewes, with 
mdse. to Old Dominion Steamship Co. 

Steam-ship Ferdinand de Lesseps, (Fr.,) d’Hauterive, 
pace Jan. 22, with mdse. and passengers to Louis de 

an. 

Steam-ship Rhein, (Ger..) Neynaber, Bremen Jan. 24, 

via Southampton 26th, with mdse. and passengers to 


Oelrichs & Co. 
Steam-ship Rio Grande, Pennington, Galveston Jan, 


ROYAL BAKING 


POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other prepara. 
tion makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 


‘The rich cooking flavors, Royal Vanilla and 
Lemon all others in aro taste, and 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER New-York 


Dewell, H. G. Lang- i 


ee 


“< 2.9 +. 


28, via Key West Feb. 1, with mdse. and passengers to 
C.'H. Mallory & Co. * 
Charleston Feb. 3, 
tard & Co. 


rs to J. W. Quin 

Br.,) Williams, Bristol Jan, 22, 

ers to W. D. Morgan & Co. 
ship Lassell. (Br) Brown, Santos Jan, 14 and 
~ Janeiro 16th, with mdse, and passengers to Busk 

evons. 

Steamship Harald, (Dan.,) Ponte, Copenhagen Jan, 
17, and Newcastle 15th, with mdse. and passengers to 


Funch, Edye & Co 
Steam-ship Roraim r.,) Tratlera, Barbados Jan, 
ompson & Co. 


19, in ballast to W. H. 
Bark Valkyrien, (Norw.,) Petersen, Westport 31 ds,, 


in ballast to Funch, Edye & Co. 
Bark Northern Queen, (of Yarmouth, N. S.,) Dollar, 
Dunkirk 36 ds,, in ballast to Boyd & Hincken. 
WIND—Sunset, at Sandy Hook, light, N.W.; clear; 
at City Island, light, N.; clear. 
eR ETS 
SAILED. 


Seeemn chips Donan, for Bremen; Waesland, for Ant- 
werp: Ethiopia, for Glasgow; Britannic, for Liver- 
pool; Bristol, for Bristol; City of Para, for Rio Janeiro: 
Augustus, for Laguayra; City of San Antonio, for Gal- 
veston; Hudson and Chalmette, for New-Orleans; 
City of Macon, for Savannah; Charleston, for Charles- 
ton: Benefactor, for Wilmington, N. C.; Old Dominion, 
for Richmond; barks Antoinette, for Trieste; Felicina 
Ferrari, for Granville; Heinrich Bjorn, tor Les Sables 
d,Olonne; Viola, for St, John, N. F.; brig Fannie B, 
Tucker, for Matanzas, 


—— - ~<-—-—-- 
SPOKEN. 
Jan. 29, lat. 49 40, lon. 29 45, a Norwegian bark, from 
Demerara, for Liverpool, showing letters P G J B. 
aac aceaslinaubonne=e 
FOREIGN PORTS. 


FLUSHING, Feb. 5.—The Netherlands-American steam- 
ship W. A. Scholten, Capt. Vis, sld. hence to-day, for 
New-York. 

ceteriajellpacaniaaes 


BY CABLE. 


Lonpon, Feb. 5.—Sld. 31st ult., Giorgina; 2d inst., 
Architect; 4th inst., Noel, Ruby; 5th inst., Helios, 
Capt. Asmus; Lord Lytton, Tabor. 

Arr. 27th ult., Bertha, Capt. Soares; 3d inst., Fjel- 
stedt, Maria, Capt. Sust; 4th inst., Anna, Capt. Olsen; 
Bengal, Bernardo Chiozza, Birgitte, Camelot, City of 
Madrid, Columba, Euro, Flora, Capt. Hilt: George 
Mills, Glove, Hereward, Capt. Inglis; Hilda, Capt. 
Lundgren; John Gambles, John Harvey, Jumna, Kes- 
mark, Lina, Capt. Sunr, the latter off the Lizard; 
Lindesnaes, Livingston, Mira, Nicolo P., Protector, 
Capt. Wold; Richard Pearse, St. Petersburg, Thorvald- 
sen, Tri Sina, Veronica, Capt. Pedersen; Western 
Chief, the latter leaking; 5th Inst.,Betty,oft the Lizard; 
City of Bombay, Hedwig, Capt. Minssen; Illovo, Kate 
Covert, Onward, Rauee, William McGilvey. 

LIVERPOOL, Feb. 5.—Ihe steam-ship Minnesota, (Br.,) 
Capt. Gleig, from Boston Jan. 21, has arr. here. 

QUEENSTOWN, Feb. 5.—The Inman Line steam-ship 
City of Chester, Capt. Watkins, from New-York Jan. 
27, passed Crookhaven at11o’clock this morning on 
her way to Liverpool. 

MovILLE, Feb. 5,—The Allan Line steam-ship Wal- 
densian, Capt. Moore, from Boston Jan. 19, has arr. 
here on her way to Glasgow. 


Nanrel 


and Son, 


BROADWAY AND EIGHTH-ST. 
GREAT SALE OF 


BLACK SILKS. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE INCLEMENT WEATHER 
OF THE PAST WEEK, OUR GREAT SALE OF 
BLACK SILKS, 

BLACK VELVET STRIPE GRENADINES, 

AND BLACK SATIN BROCADES 
WILL BE CONTINUED. 


WE HAVE SECURED AN ADDITIONAL LOT OF 70 
PIECES OF BLACK VELVET STRIPE GRENADINES, 
WHICH WE SHALL OFFER AT 75c., 89c., AND 
ONE DOLLAR A YARD. WEGUARANTEE THAT 
NOT ONE YARD OF THESE GOODS HAS HERETO- 
FORE BEEN SOLD AT LESS THAN $2, 


47 PIECES EXTRA RICH SATIN BROCADES, ALL 
NEW DESIGNS, at $1 75 AND $1 S84 A YARD. 
REGULAR VALUES, $2 75 AND $3. 


2,600 YARDS OF THE RICHEST BLACK SATIN 
BROCADES MANUFACTURED, AT $1 98 A YARD, 
SIXTEEN DIFFERENT PATTERNS, AND NEVER 
BEFORE SOLD UNDER $3 68 A YARD. 


ALSO, 50 PIECES OF SATIN-FINISH BLACK 
CACHEMIRE SILKS AT $119 AND $1 38 A YARD. 
VERY MUCH BELOW ANY SILKS EVER SOLD IN 
THIS CITY. 


Our Greatest Special Bargain 


IS 40 PIECES, 24 INCHES WIDE, PONSON AND 
BELLONS VELVET-FINISH BLACK SILKS AT 81 78 
AND $2 A YARD. TO LADIES DFSIRING TO EX- 
AMINE THESE GOODS, WE EXTEND A CORDIAL 
INVITATION, AT THE SAME TIME GUARANTEEING 
THAT FOR REAL VALUE AND FINE FINISH THESE 
SILKS CANNOT BE EQUALED EVEN AT WHOLE. 
SALE PRICES, 


A FEW PIECES OF ALL SILK SATIN STRIPE 
PEKINS AT 58c. A YARD, WORTH $1. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN BLACK SATIN DE LYON 
AT $1 22 A YARD, WORTH $1 6S. 


TRIMMINGS. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR IMPORTATIONS 
(DAILY ARRIVING) OF NEW PARIS STYLES IN 
STEEL GARNITURES, FRINGES, CORD AND TAS- 
SELS, STEEL BALLS, AND CRESCENTS, NOW SO 
MUCH IN DEMAND AND SO SCARCE. OUR AS- 
SORTMENT IS LARGE, CAREFULLY SELECTED, 
AND SOLD AT OUR USUAL LOW PRICES, 


VALENTINES. 


THE LARGEST, MOST VARIED, AND LOWEST- 
PRICED STOCK OF 


VALENTINES IN AMERICA, 


ANIELL 


& Son, 
Broadway and Eighth-st. 


BLOOMS 


48 and 50 West 14th-st., 


NEAR SIXTH-AVENUE. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 


200 LADIES’ SILK COSTUMES, 
All shades, latest designs, perfect in fit and finish, 
at $11 87. 
NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE CITY. 


Thousands of yards of 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES 


At half real value. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


In unequaled variety, well made, best material, choice 
trimmings. 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. 


BLOOMS’, 


48 and 50 West 14th-st., 


NEAR SIXTH-AVENUE. 


TEA SETS, &e. 


From Paris, Limoges, Dres- 
den. Mintons, Wedgwood, 
Worcester, &c. 

Fisn, Game, Fruit, Coffee, 
and Ice-cream Sets. 

Crystal Table Glassware 
from Baccarat. 

Japanese 
Curios Canton, China. 

Fancy ornaments for Wed- 

y ding Presents, &c., &c. 

New articles constantly re- 
ceived from our houses in 
Paris, Limoges, and Yoko- 


petal hama. 
HERMAN TROST & CO., Importers, 
os. 48, 50, 5:2, 5-/ st. 
Largest assortment tn Be United sod Murra ree. 


Birds Mate _ 


Now. Andreasberg male canaries, with bell, water, 
flute, and being notes, handsome markings, $4. Other 
males. singers, $3 and £2 30. Females, $1. Gold-span- 
gled lizard canaries, English deep red color canaries, 
all fine singers; also, any of these. Deep gold Nor. 
wich canaries. Also, fine goldfinches for mule breed- 
ing. wy yy es, With nest and dishes, No. 1, §2; 
No. 2, $2 50; No. two nests, “ Mormon” es, $3. 
Holden's (new) “ Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 80 illns- 
— ,- facts = mating, ogy m on pent for 

cen amps. talogues free. G. H, LDEN, 
No. 387 Sth-av., near 24th-st., N. ¥. 


Porcelain and i 


I 


OULTEL & OU. 


OUR SPECIAL SALES 


Continued this Week. 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS 
Ladies’ Misses’, and Children’s 


UNDERWEAR. 


250 dozen Misses’ and 
CHEMISES, 
NIGHT-GOWNS, 


DRAWERS, 


25c. 


50 dozen CORDED BAND CHEMISES, 


24c. 


100 dozen 3 INSERTION AND ¢ CLUSTER OF TUCKS, 


39C. 


98. GOWN» REDUCED TO 


69c. 


$1 25 GOWNS REDUCED TO 


79C. 


125 dozen CAMBRIC RUFFLED SKIRTS, 


DRAWERS, 4 $C. 


HAMBURG RUFFLES, WITH TUCES, 


— - 82e. 
SILK SUITS, 


70 Different Styles, 


wLG 98, 


WORTH FROM $35 TO $40. 


Os ITH 


CLOSING OUT 


G00 Black Cloth Dolmans, 


$5 90 TO $35. 


Ladies’ Cloaks in Black Beaver, 


Diagonal, and Chinchilla Cloths, 
AT REGULAR PRICES. 
THE GREAT SALE OF 


WHITE AND COLORED 


HAMBURG 
EMBROIDERIES 


INSERTIONS. 


25,000 YARDS, 
ALL WIDTGS, 


5c. to 98c., 


Thecheapest goods in the City, being the entire 
stock of an Importer of Hamburgs. 


i, O'NEILL & 00., 


Nos. 321 to 329 6th-ay. 


AHAB AE BN AE ABCLEN GU WME CEL DS 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made of Grape Cream Tartar and Bicarbonate Soda. 


Contains nothing else. Full weight. 


not as represente: 
ple and test to detect fillin 
Sold, in cans only, by all 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


breaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


free by mail. 
rst-class Grocers. 


CELEBRATED CHAMPAGNES 
of 
MOET & CHANDON. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1748. 
Sillery—Cremant d’Ay. 
Cremant Imperial. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
RENAULD, AMY & CO,, 
Successors to 


RENAULD, FRANCOIS & CO., 
New-York. 
Sold by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


Children’s 


Forfeited if 
All other kinds have filling. Sam- 


nem pstn al 


et at th 
a 


R.H.MACYS& CO 


I4TH-STREET, 6TH-AVENUE, AND 18STH-STREER, 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOopDs 
ESTABLISH WENT. 


BARGAINS 


IN ALL OF OUR THIRTY-FOUR DEPARTMENTS 
WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO OUR NEW 
AND DESIRABLE 


SILK SUITS, 


IN PLAIN COLORS OF GARNET, PLUM, BROWN, 
GRAY, AND BLACK, AT 


$17.49 


THEY ARE ALL IMPORTED SILKS, WARRANTED 
PURE. MANUFACTURED IN OUR OWN WORK. 
ROOMS, AND WELL MADE IN EVERY RESPECT. 
THE PRICE NAMED IS FAR BELOW THEIR REAL 
VALUE. THEY CANNOT BE EQUALED BY ANY 

OTHER HOUSE. 


CONTINUATION OF OUR GREAT SALE OF BLACK 


SATIN DE LYON 


AT $1.69. BEST VALUE IN THE CITY. 

40 PIECES HEAVY BLACK SATIN BROCADES A? 
$1.49; USUAL PRICE, $2.00. 25 PIECES EXTR# 
HEAVY BLACK SATIN BROCADES, RICH DESIGNS 
AT $1.74; REGULAR PRICE, $2.25. SPECIAL LOT OF 
50 PIECES BEST BROCADE, IMPORTED, COMPRIS. 
ING 20 NOVEL DESIGNS, AT PRICES HITHERTQ 

UNENOWN FOR SIMILAR QUALITIES, 


a 


SPECIAL SALE OF RELIABLE BLACK 


CASHMERES 


AT .49, .59, .69, AND .79 CENTS PER YARD. 
ONE CASE SILK WARP HENRIETTAS AT PRICES 
LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE ENOWN. 
ONE CASE SILK WARP DRAP D’ALMAS, IW 


‘THREE QUALITIES, AT $1.24, WORTH $150; aT 


$1.39, WORTH $1.75; AT $1.49, WORTH $2.00. 
FINE LINE TAMISE, CAMEL’S HAIR, SERGES, 
DAMASSES, DRAP D’ETE, MATALASSE, MOHAIRS, 
&e. 


SPECIAL MENTION IS MADE OF OUR 


HOUSE 
FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT, 


WHICH IS STOCKED WITH THE MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY OF AB 
TICLES FOR KITCHEN FURNISHING, 

TIN, IRON, COPPER, AND WOODEN WARE, 
BROOMS, BRUSHES, PAILS, BASKETS, LAMPS, CUT 
LERY, MATS, WIRE GOODS, CLOCKS, TOILET WARE 
TRUNKS, BAGS, &c. ALL GOODS FIRST CLASS 
OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN ANY OTHE] 

HOUSE. 


GLASS AND CHINA 
DEPARTMENT. 


WE CAN JUSTLY SAY THAT WE HAVE THE 
GREATEST VARIETY AND LARGEST STOCK oF 
CHINA AND GLASS WARE TO BE FOUND IN AMERI. 
CA, ADAPTED TO ALL REQUIREMENTS OF TSE 
KITCHEN, DINING-ROOM, AND DRAWING-ROOM 
OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER 

HOUSE. 


a 


WE ARE EXHIBITING THE LARGEST ASSORT- 
MENT OF 


VALENTINES 


TO BE FOUND 1N THE CITY. THEY ARE Dis- 
PLAYED ON THE HAT COUNTER IN THE SIXTH- 
AVENUE SECTION OF THE STORE. 


WE HAVE THOROUGHLY REORGANIZED OUR 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. SPECIAL CARH 
GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS. 


R.H.MACY&CO 
BREGP’S 


OUR CUSTOMERS WILL PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 
THAT 
WE HAVE RECEIVED OUR SPRING IMPORTATIONS 
OF 
FANOY SHIRTINGS IN 
FRENCH CRETONNES, PENANGS, PERCALES, AND 
SCOTCH CHEVIOTS. 
THE PATTERNS ARE FROM DESIGNS MADE SPE 
CIALLY 
FOR KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S 


PATENT PARTLY MADE 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Best Wamsnutta Muslin, Bosoms three pty, all linen, 
Six for $6, are indispensable to every lady who wishes 
to have the pleasure of making her husband’s shirts 


at home. 
KEEP’S PERFECT FITTING CUSTOM SHIRTS, 
S1X FOR 39, 


made to measure, the best that can be produced at 
any price. Bosoms three-ply,.best Irish linen. 


KEEP’S GLOVES. 


Newest shades, our own production, at 
$1 Bn, pair. 
Every pair guaranteed. 
SPRING UNDERWEAR, 
best qualities; lowest cash prices: all styles 

KEEP’S Collars, Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Ties, 
Scarfs, Jewelry. 

KEEP’S Umbrellas, made with our celebrated patent 
protected ribs, warranted 50 per cent. stronger than 
ali other umbrellas. 

Finest Gold-plated Jewelry. 
Samples and circulars mailed free. 
All goods warranted. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


637 BROADWAY, } NEW- pe FULTON-ST.. 
1,193 BROADWAY, § YORK BROOKLYN. 


i 


To any address in the United States 


ONE YEAR 


FOR 


ay 


WEEKLY 


WILL BE SENT 


ONE DOLLAR 


hee ah th AEE CIO, 8 ale nmi lle. - 
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